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FOREWORD 



THE manuscript, " I've Killed Men," was brought 
to me by Jack Ganzhorn with the idea that I 
might perform upon it that unsatisfactory major opera- 
tion known as " collaboration." He explained that in- 
asmuch as I had collaborated successfully on similar 
books of personal adventure, whatever I did toward 
editing, revising and rewording his uneven typewritten 
pages would probably be for the better. 

He was wrong. To have tampered with his story 
would have been to ruin it. In his own words-— ♦some- 
times ungrammatical, sometimes distinctly "purple/' 
often profane and occasionally too sentimental — he 
had told the life story of one truculent American with 
a vividness and sincerity which correction would have 
shattered. 

Sincerity — that was the quality which imparted to 
the manuscript its immediate appeal as a rare piece of 
Americana. Only wEen I rea d, in the closing chapter, 
that this man — border character, gambler, gun-fighter, 
killer, if you like — had spent months and years of his 
adult life in learning to read and write with the sole 
purpose of recording these pages, did I appreciate the 
extent of that sincerity. There was almost as much 
y sweat and blood in the telling of the story as in the 
JVj living of it — and that's oceans. 

^ The title Jack Ganzhorn had selected — " I've Killed 
v* Men" — bothered me at first. It seemed cheap and 
^ sensational. As a matter of fact it is neither; it is as 
^ sincere as the book itself. 
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VI FOREWORD 

" How many men did you actually kill, Ganzhorn?" 

" They're all in the manuscript/ ' Ganzhorn replied. 
" I figure a tally will show forty or forty-two. Of course, 
that's only counting six-shooter fights/' 

So the title, "I've Killed Men," remained as he 
wrote it. 

The story itself is as he wrote it. A few repetitious 
paragraphs were deleted, an occasional incident short- 
ened. But the words were never changed. These are 
Jack Ganzhorn's words, this is Jack Ganzhorn's book, 
and primarily, this is Jack Ganzhorn's life. Perhaps, as 
I did, others will find themselves living it with him, 
their eyes smarting with the acrid fumes of six-shooter 
smoke, their blood surging with the killer's urge, shar- 
ing his heartaches and elated at his brief moments of 
tarnished glory. 

HOWARD R. MARSH 
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CHAPTER I 
BOOTS AND SADDLES 

MY father, W. D. (Bill) Ganzhorn, divided his time 
scouting for Uncle Sam's cavalry and running the 
sutler's store at Fort Thomas, Arizona, on the San 
Carlos Reservation. In those perilous days of Apache 
warfare my mother-to-be sat in the doorway of her little 
adobe quarters, watching day after day; watching signal 
smokes puff savage messages skyward from surrounding 
peaks. 

The crack of rifles on the peaceful quiet of early 
morning ended some lone prospector's quest for gold; 
brought blasting death to an unsuspecting freighter; 
left naked bodies, mutilated and charred, in the 
wreckage of burned stages; snuffed the lives of pioneer 
ranchers and their wives and babies. Each fiendish 
marauder would snatch his share of blood-soaked 
plunder: a calico dress, scraps of men's clothing, a 
tiny baby's teething-ring or just a little rag doll. These 
savage wards of a lenient government, gloating over 
a mere handful of flour and bacon, slipped through 
mesquite and cholla thickets to the fastness of mountain 
strongholds and planned further raids. No meeting 
of forces in pitched battle, but swift dashes upon help- 
less victims, their murder and defilement — this was 
Apache warfare. 

It was under these conditions that I was conceived 
and brought into being to the bugle-call of " Boots and 

11 
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Saddles," in an atmosphere pregnant with daring and 
danger and the ever-present fear of the Apache scalping 
knife. I was the first white male child born in Fort 
Thomas. 

I never knew my mother. Her life was the price 
those turbulent days exacted for mine. The hands of 
hard men — killers if you like — aided by staunch- 
hearted women, tenderly laid my mother away in Boot 
Hill. Her only requiem was the bawling cry of the 
coyote and the song of the cactus wren. 

Besides being storekeeper at Fort Thomas, my father 
was coroner, preacher, postmaster and justice of the 
peace. Busy at the store all day, he arranged my keep 
with a Mrs. Woodbury. She had a servant-girl, a 
young Apache woman who had not the slightest sign 
of a nose. Her name was We-ha-ho-ma, meaning 
Mocking Bird. For a long time I thought her name 
meant that a mocking bird had pecked off her nose, 
and I guarded mine whenever a mocking bird flew 
near me. When I was old enough to understand, Dad 
explained that the girl's nose had been cut off by her 
own tribe, that being an Apache custom for marking 
and driving out any of their women caught in intimate 
relations with a white man. In We-ha-ho-ma's case, 
she was really innocent, having been captured unawares 
and attacked by a drunken outlaw. 

The law had not yet come to the cactus country in 
sufficient strength to quell the activities of outlaws, 
many of whom dropped in at Fort Thomas for supplies. 
Thus my father had a wide acquaintance among them. 
As a general rule these men were merely cattle rustlers. 
Most of the cattle were stolen in Mexico and driven 
into Arizona for sale — and there were plenty of the 
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old-timers who thought it no crime to steal from a 
Mexican. 

One of my first recollections is of one of these gangs 
of rustlers. John Ringo and Curly Bill, whose real 
name was William Brocius, brought up one of those 
"wet beef" herds, and sold it to the Agent at San 
Carlos. On their way back to Galeyville, their Chiri- 
cahua stronghold, these men stopped at Fort Thomas 
to play poker in O'Neil's saloon, whfch was in the same 
building'and next door to my dad's store. I was in the 
store with Mrs. Woodbury, when a drunken cowboy 
named Lloyd entered and began shooting up the 
shelves of canned goods and dishes. 

Mrs. Woodbury squatted under the counter, snug- 
gling me safe. Then, for some unknown reason, Lloyd 
decided to go on the warpath against the poker players 
next door. He picked himself a horse from the corral 
that belonged to Joe Hill, one of the rustlers, and, 
emitting a coyote yell, Lloyd rode through the saloon 
doors, shooting at random. All the players cracked 
down on him at once and he fell to the floor, shot to 
doll-rags. 

Switching from storekeeper to coroner and under- 
taker, Dad laid the cowboy out on a counter in the 
store and held the usual inquest, the verdict being 
"justifiable killing." The man had practically com- 
mitted suicide. 

44 Lloyd was a good fella, Ganzhorn," John Ringo 
laughingly declared. 44 Kinda playful when he was 
drinkin', so we jes' played a joke on him. We'll make 
the * kitty ' pay for everything, an' give 'im a bang-up 
funeral." 

And they did. They took enough rake-off out of 
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the game to square the damage to the store, have a 
grave dug and to pay Dad for dressing Lloyd in a new 
suit of store clothes. When all was ready for the 
funeral, the rustlers stopped their game and rode 
behind the wagon to Boot Hill. There to officiate at 
the simple burial service, my father discovered the new 
grave had been dug next to my mother's, but there was 
nothing he could do about it, he told me later. The 
outlaws lowered the corpse with their lariats, then 
placed whiskey bottles around the grave, emptied their 
six-shooters in a farewell salute and rode back to their 
poker game. 

It was near Fort Thomas that the famous Samaniego 
massacre occurred. The Samaniego Brothers had the 
contract for hauling supplies into Fort Thomas. On 
this particular occasion, loaded with provisions for the 
Indians on the San Carlos Reservation, they were am- 
bushed at Cedar Springs, a freighting point in Cedar 
Canyon at the north end of the Graham Mountains, 
only a few miles from the Fort. One of the Samaniego 
boys was with the outfit when they were set upon by 
about one hundred howling savages. He and his thir- 
teen companions were slaughtered without a chance 
for their lives. Their mutilated bodies were found on 
the spot, where they had sold out at the highest price. 
Of the thousands of dollars' worth of freight, that 
which was not carried off by the Apaches was burned 
or otherwise destroyed. 

The terrible sufferings of white women who fell 
into the hands of the Apaches is a matter of record. 
Unfortunate ranchers, attacked by those howling devils, 
fought to the last, and, when possible, saved a mercy 
bullet for their women and children. From the Gila 
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to the Mexican line and from the Chiricahuas to the 
Baboquivari Mountains the Apaches, under their 
Chief Geronimo and his brothers Nachis, and Chatto, 
prowled with the relentless cruelty of lobo wolves. 
They stalked isolated settlers, murdered numerous 
men, women and children with unmentionable 
torture. 

Undaunted by those hazardous times, Ed Schiefflin 
drove his pick into rich ore, and a new town was born. 
Riding the crest of this silver camp's booming mush- 
room growth came gamblers, gunfighters, and busi- 
ness men from every walk of life. Red-lighted win- 
dows blinked in cribs where harlots sang their songs of 
enticement. Whiskey and crime, blood and guns, 
mixed with lust and greed, made a devil's cocktail. 
Death found men with blood wetting their shirts, 
paint from hot lips staining their souls. This was 
Tombstone. My father and I moved there from Fort 
Thomas in 1881. 

Dad took over the management of the Occidental 
Hotel and Saloon for Joe Pascholy. It was shortly after 
our arrival there that my father married Adele Lamb, 
a young woman from Wisconsin. My new stepmother 
taught the Bible Class in Tombstone's first church. 
She was the only mother I ever knew, and there could 
have been none better. Many is the time later that, 
heavy of heart, with hot guns yet in my hands, I wished 
I had followed her advice of gentleness and charity — 
instead of rushing into battles and gun fights which 
left me feeling lost and empty. 

My greatest boyhood hero, my idol, was Buckskin 
Frank Leslie, a tall, quiet-mannered man. He and my 
father were close friends, having been Government 
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Scouts together when I was born. During Buckskin 
Frank's frequent visits to our home he always found 
time to entertain me. Although the acknowledged 
master of Tombstone's choice selection of fast draw 
men, he was always the gentleman. Perhaps it was 
the example set by Buckskin Frank Leslie, my admira- 
tion for him, that eventually awakened within me the 
urge to feel the kick of the six-shooter in my clenched 
fist. The picture of this man, soft-spoken, with steady 
gray eyes, invariably wearing a fringed buckskin shirt 
decorated with Indian beadwork, is still before my 
eyes. 

The atmosphere in which I grew up, my first im- 
pressions, many gained at father's bar and from some 
of his outlaw acquaintances, were not those which 
would teach a boy that charity and meekness were 
desired qualities. Take cattle rustling, for instance. 
This largely consisted of raiding ranches below the 
Mexican border and driving the stolen herds through 
Guadaloupe and Skeleton Canyons up into south- 
eastern Arizona. These " wet cattle " were disposed of 
to Agents on the Indian reservations and to small 
cattlemen. Many men and women of this new frontier 
had migrated from Texas, and had not yet forgotten 
the cry of the Alamo. They held to the belief that it 
was no crime to steal from a Mexican, and many small 
ranchers got their start in business from these rustled 
cattle. 

It has long been the custom to speak of all the cow- 
boys in Tombstone's early days as outlaws and rustlers. 
Such statements have no basis of fact, and have been 
passed down through the years by fiction writers intent 
upon eulogizing such men as Wyatt Earp. For 
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instance, the names of Frank and Tom McLowery, 
Ike, Finn and Billy Clanton, have been traduced, 
blazoned to the world as common thieves in cowardly 
attempts to justify the cold-blooded murder of Billy 
Clanton and the McLowery brothers at the hands of 
the so-called "Wolf of Tombstone" — Wyatt Earp. 

If I go into lengthy details about the Earps and the 
oft-told tale of the O. K. Corral killing, it is because 
this reign of terror in Tombstone — both at the moment 
and as the result of later arguments — probably affected 
my outlook on life more than any other one incident. 
This digression from the tale of my life may be un- 
warranted, but I feel so intensely about the foul mis- 
representations of those who would make heroes out 
of cowardly killers that I must tell the truth as I 
know it. 

Searching the record you will find that there was 
never an indictment drawn nor a warrant issued for 
the arrest of any Clanton or McLowery for any viola- 
tion of law in the history of Cochise County. Further, 
before Cochise County was formed no legal action was 
ever taken against any of these men for cattle rustling 
or other outlawry. Yet Wyatt Earp and his henchmen 
shot them down " in the name of the law." 

Wyatt Earp arrived in Tombstone in December, 
1879. He had stopped in Tucson on his way down 
from Prescott and prevailed upon Charley Shibell, 
sheriff of Pima County, to appoint him deputy sheriff 
for Tombstone. Armed with his new authority, Wyatt 
Earp was soon fortified by the arrival of his brothers, 
James, Virgil, Morgan and Warren Earp, and the 
notorious Doc Holliday. 

The doctor had been a practising dentist in Dallas, 
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Texas, but he suffered from tuberculosis and had given 
up dentistry and taken up gambling as a profession, 
with killing as an avocation. At the latter he excelled, 
even in a country where speed was reckoned to the 
fraction of a second. This he accomplished by always 
taking the best of it — never giving an even break. His 
trail of death was widespread over Texas, Indian Terri- 
tory, Colorado and Kansas. With the soft drawling 
speech of a Southern gentleman, he was a quarrelsome, 
cold killer, ready to take life at the slightest provoca- 
tion. There are various tales accounting for the friend- 
ship between Doc Holliday and the erstwhile marshal 
of Dodge City. Suffice to say that during Wyatt Earp's 
brief regime in Tombstone, he and Doc Holliday were 
boon companions. 

Not satisfied with his deputy job, Wyatt Earp began 
a handshaking campaign with the office of sheriff his 
objective. Charley Shibell, over in Tucson, soon 
learned of his new deputy's political aspirations, re- 
moved him from the county payroll, and replaced 
him with Johnnie Behan, an ex-sheriff of Yavapai 
County. Earp's political backers at once got busy, 
and had Crawley Drake, United States Marshal for 
Arizona, appoint Wyatt Earp as Deputy United States 
Marshal for the Tombstone district. Aside from his 
deputy marshal job, Wyatt Earp now divided his time 
between riding shotgun for Wells-Fargo on the 
Tombstone stages and gambling. And it was about 
at this time that he acquired a one-quarter interest 
in the gambling games run by Lou Rickabough in 
the Oriental Saloon, which Milt Joice owned. 

Much has been written of how Wyatt Earp, rid- 
ing shotgun for Wells-Fargo, protected the Tomb- 
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stone stages. In the best-selling book, Wyatt Earp, 
claim is made that Earp soon put a stop to stage 
holdups; that no stage was ever robbed while Wyatt 
Earp rode shotgun. That is true. But it is also true 
that there were no stage holdups before Wyatt Earp 
began riding them. In fact, no stage holdups oc- 
curred until after Wyatt Earp quit riding shotgun — 
after he had ridden long enough to learn every 
detail as to how Wells-Fargo handled all money 
shipments. 

Wyatt Earp did his shotgun riding during 1880. 
The first Tombstone stage robbery happened in the 
early spring of 1881, after Wyatt Earp failed in his 
campaign to be appointed sheriff. The second hold- 
up occurred March 15, 1881, when the Tombstone- 
Benson stage was attacked and the driver, Bud Philpot 
killed. This was known as the Sandy Bob stage. 
Bob Paul, the regular shotgun rider on that trip, had 
for the moment traded places with Bud Philpot, and 
the latter, on the guard's side of the box, was killed. 
On September 8, 1881, the third holdup netted the 
outlaws about thirty-five hundred dollars' worth of 
currency and jewellery from the passengers. 

My stepmother and I were lone passengers on the 
fourth stage to be held up, the details of which I shall 
relate in sequence. 

The fifth holdup was the Tombstone-Bisbee stage, 
January 6, 1885. On this job the outlaws got eighty- 
five hundred dollars, the payroll for the Copper 
Queen mine at Bisbee. And at this time, under his 
authority as Deputy United States Marshal, Wyatt 
Earp was out at the head of his so-called posse, sup- 
posedly searching for outlaws. Be that as it may, 
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his crew was still out of town when word came that 
the sixth robbery had been that of the Tombstone- 
Benson stage, near Contention, and that the Wells- 
Fargo box had yielded twenty-five hundred dollars' 
worth of express, besides the loot from registered 
mail. By this time honest citizens looked askance at 
Wyatt Earp's explanation of his whereabouts at the 
time these stages were robbed. 

Bob Paul, the shotgun guard, but who happened 
to be driving the stage when Bud Philpot was killed 
and who was later sheriff of Pima County, was a fre- 
quent, visitor at my home. I heard him tell details of 
the Sandy Bob holdup. He said to my father : 

" Ganzie, there were five men on that job. You 
an' I know one of 'em mighty well! He'll sure win 
his bet about a bullet gettin' him before consump- 
tion does — if he ain't awful lucky!" 

One of Doc Holliday's boasts was that he would 
meet a bullet before the ravages of his dread disease 
killed him. 

Shortly after the above happening, Luther King 
was arrested as one of the holdups of the Sandy Bob 
stage. He admitted the charges and named his com- 
panions, Jim Crane, Harry Head, Billy Leonard and 
— Doc Holliday, Wyatt Earp's bosom friend and 
bodyguard. And King declared positively that it was 
Doc Holliday who had killed Bud Philpot. While 
prior to this many influential citizens had openly 
expressed their suspicions that the Earps were in 
cahoots with the outlaws, this was the first direct 
accusation against any one of the Earp faction. 

Reliable citizens told of having seen Holliday in 
the vicinity of the holdup, but Wyatt Earp furnished 
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an alibi for the dentist-killer. Before King could be 
brought to trial where his evidence would become a 
matter of record, he was mysteriously taken from jail 
by unknown men, and disappeared for all time. Milt 
Joke expressed the opinion of many, when he said 
to Dad : 

" Ganzhorn, Luther King signed his death warrant 
when he let the Earps scheme him out of that jail. 
He knows too much for them to let him live." 

When all posses had returped from a fruitless hunt 
for Jim Crane, Harry Head and Billy Leonard, 
Sheriff Behan arrested Doc Holliday on the murder 
charge, on a warrant sworn out by Kate Elder, known 
as Big Nose Kate, the woman with whom Doc 
Holliday was living. But Justice of the Peace Spicer 
discharged Doc Holliday for lack of evidence. Such 
was the political power of Wyatt Earp at that time. 

Not long after, my stepmother decided that she 
and I would visit friends in Fairbank. The Tomb- 
stone-Benson stage was our only mode of transporta- 
tion, and it was on our return trip that we were 
held up. The lumbering old Concord had just 
crossed a wide arroyo approaching the up-grade into 
the Tombstone Hills, when masked riders stopped 
us. A man with the lower part of his face covered 
with a blue bandana, gun in hand, shoved head and 
shoulders through the upper half of the stage door. 
Then, eyes blinking with astonishment, he stammered : 

"Why, why Mrs. Ganzhorn! I — I'm sorry. This 
is a mistake. You — you'll not be molested. . . ." 

Stepping back out of sight, he called orders to 
others who were cursing because there was no Wells- 
Fargo box, and we saw them spur into the brush. 
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"Mama!" I cried, "that was Mister Holliday, who 
gave me the twobits for speaking that piece : ' A girl 
can't strike a match on the seat of her pants, 'cause 
she ain't built that way/ Don't you remember?" 

Dad often had me down to the hotel, where I recited 
"pieces" for the customers. The one about the girl 
and the match always got a laugh. Upon the occasion 
I had just mentioned, my stepmother had come to the 
hotel and found me orating to a crowd, among whom 
were Wyatt Earp and Doc Holliday. She snapped out 
something about me entertaining such riffraff and 
snatched me out to the sidewalk. Doc Holliday's 
southern accent was unforgettable as he swept off his 
hat and offered her a gallant speech of apology. Now 
my stepmother remembered all right. 

Above the stage's rumble, she excitedly whispered, 
" Hush, Johnnie! That really was Doc Holliday, but 
don't you breathe it to a soul! Why, he might do 
something awful ..." 

I particularly recall the discussion of the incident at 
home when Dad said that on the streets downtown the 
near-holdup was considered a joke on Holliday and 
the Earps. It seems that their wires had crossed and 
they picked the wrong trip, for the following day that 
same stage brought in a heavy shipment of gold coin. 



CHAPTER II 
THE O. K. CORRAL MASSACRE 

THE most famous gunfight in the history of Arizona 
was the O. K. Corral affair between Wyatt Earp 
and his followers on one side and Frank and Tom 
McLowery and Billy Clanton on the other. The affair 
created so much excitement that it made a deep im- 
pression upon me. In the years which followed I have 
heard scores of discussions regarding it from actual 
spectators, my father and my Uncle Alf Lamb and 
their friends. 

That discussion goes on today and perhaps will never 
be settled. To many, Wyatt Earp and his followers 
were heroes; to others of us they were cold-blooded 
murderers. Western writers of fiction and of near- 
fiction glorify the Earps. We who possessed the facts 
know that Billy Clanton and the McLowerys were 
murdered. 

Uncle Alf knew the McLowery and Clanton boys 
very well indeed. He was running the chuck wagon 
with which they rode during roundup in Sulphur 
Spring Valley, and there's no better way of learning the 
quirks of a cowboy than over the drop gate of a chuck 
wagon. Uncle Alf had these boys classified: Finn and 
Ike Clanton, just the ordinary run, both inclined to be 
loud-mouthed; Billy Clanton, the youngest, an all- 
round hand, full of fun and fast with a gun; Tom 
McLowery, quiet and steady and a crack roper; Frank 
McLowery, even-tempered and the best bronc' stomper 

*3 
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on the wagon. Uncle Alf said that he had learned 
from talk between the boys that Old Man Clanton had 
pulled away from the Charleston ranch because his sons 
and the McLowerys refused to make it a clearing ranch 
for wet cattle from below the line. 

Although talk became more pointed toward the 
Earps' connection with outlawry, Luther King's dis- 
appearance left them nothing to fear from him. How- 
ever, there remained the danger that the other stage 
robbers would talk, if and when captured. 

Wyatt Earp propositioned Ike Clanton to disclose 
the hide-out of these others, assuring him that Wells- 
Fargo would pay the posted reward for the outlaws, 
dead or alive. No man alive today knows all the 
trimmings of that plot. But I was perched on the 
bar in the Occidental while Ike Clanton and Frank 
McLowery were talking with my father about Wyatt 
Earp's offer. 

Ike Clanton said: "You see, Ganzhorn, Wyatt's 
afraid them stage robbers will talk, that they'll spill th' 
whole yarn if they're arrested. So he wants 'em killed. 
The Earps an* Holliday are in up to their necks, an' 
that's their only safe out. Wyatt offered to deputize us 
boys. 'Course he figures there'd be a fight an' that we 
wouldn't bring them fellers in alive." 

Dad questioned: "What are you going to do about 
it, Ike?" 

u I told him he'd have to show me proof that we'd 
get th' reward dead or alive, an' he promised to wire 
San Francisco about it, or have Marshall Williams do 
it, right away. Marshall Williams is in as deep as th' 
rest of 'em, 'cause as Wells-Fargo agent he's been tippin' 
Wyatt Earp off to rich stage hauls. I told Wyatt that 
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while he was gettin' th' word, I'd try an' get a line on 
th' outlaws' hide-out." 

4 'Then you and the other boys are going to try to 
bring them in?" my father asked. 

" Hell, no!" Frank McLowery snorted. "Ike was 
just bullin' Earp. We've already sent a man over to 
Cloverdale with word that if the men are hidin' in 
that country, to get word to 'em that Earp's figurin' 
on havin' 'em murdered so they can't talk, same as 
he did with Luther King. We want 'em captured all 
right, but alive, so they can turn up these Earps for 
what they are." 

This conversation was discussed from every angle at 
my home between my parents and their friends. And 
with the mass of argument following the slaughter at 
the O. K. Corral it was freshened and kept clear in my 
mind. 

Dad told us one night that Marshall Williams had 
dropped into the Occidental that day and was drink- 
ing pretty heavily. Williams showed him a telegram 
from the San Francisco office of Wells-Fargo, agreeing 
to pay the reward for the stage robbers, dead or alive. 
Being liquored up, Williams took for granted that Dad 
was friendly with the Earps and overtalked himself, 
saying : 

4 'You see, Ganzie, Wyatt's long-headed. He knows 
if the McLowerys and Clantons go after Jim Crane and 
the others, that instead of arresting them, they'll kill 
all three of them. That'll stop any chance of them 
making any statements against Wyatt and Doc." 

Dad said that Wyatt and Virgil Earp walked in at 
that instant and Williams handed Wyatt the telegram, 
saying, " Show that to Ike Clanton — and we'll be all 
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right." Wyatt nodded, and he and Virgil walked out 
with Williams. 

Early in August word came that Old Man Clanton, 
Dick Gray, Billy Land and Jim Crane — one of the stage 
robbers — had been ambushed and massacred. No one 
knew anything of the cattle they had been driving up 
to Tombstone. Jake Everhardy, a slaughterhouse man, 
had contracted to buy the herd, but they were never 
delivered. While this was still fresh news, we learned 
of the killing of Harry Head and Billy Leonard in 
Hachita, New Mexico. Now the Earp clan could rest 
easy. There was no man left alive to testify to their 
complicity in the Sandy Bob holdup and murder of 
Bud Philpot. 

The story soon spread that the massacre of Old Man 
Clanton and his men was a Mexican job, in reprisal for 
the slaughter of fellow Mexicans, and the looting of 
their pack-train loaded with silver pesos which were 
being smuggled through Skeleton Canyon, some time 
before. 

Milt Joice, county supervisor and owner of the 
Oriental Saloon, declared that the Mexican yarn had 
been started by the Earps to throw suspicion away from 
themselves. He pointed out that at the time of the 
massacre Wyatt Earp with a posse consisting of Virgil 
and Warren Earp, Doc Holliday, Sherman McMasters 
and others were out of town supposedly hunting out- 
laws. Joice further alleged that aside from murdering 
Old Man Clanton and his crew, merely to make sure 
of killing Jim Crane, the Earps had acquired a nice 
bunch of cattle, and had then engineered the killing of 
Head and Leonard over in Hachita. 

Milt Joice's talk was made publicly in the bar-room 
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of the Oriental and was not challenged by any one of 
the Earp clan. That was not surprising to many, for 
the record showed that the Earps had always picked 
their man and their opportunity. And Milt Joice was 
the type of man that others did not call — knowing he 
would show an ace-in-the-hole. 

The McLowery and Clanton boys began making 
open war-talk against the Earps. Their sudden hatred 
of the Earp crowd was because of their belief that 
Wyatt Earp and his gang had butchered Old Man 
Clanton — to get Jim Crane. Tombstone was now 
divided into two factions. Respectable merchants, 
professional men and reputable citizens were against 
the Earps and their ramifications of political and legal 
protection. 

At breakfast the morning of October 26, 1881, Dad 
said, " Adele, I'll get lunch at the Can Can Restaurant 
today." 

To my stepmother's questions, Dad explained: 
" Morgan and Virgil Earp and Doc Holliday jumped 
Ike Clanton in the bar-room last night. They tried 
to force Ike to make a play for his gun, so they could 
kill him. Ike was alone and had to take it. Sheriff 
Behan came in later and sat in a poker game where 
he could keep his eye on things, and Virgil Earp kept 
coming in every few minutes, sizing Behan up. I'm 
afraid there'll be a killing today. There's no telling 
where or when it will come off, so the street is no 
place for you or Johnnie." 

Just before lunch, Jake Everhardy came to the 
house to borrow Dad's rifle. He said the Clantons 
and McLowerys were in town, and that the Earps 
were making war-talk and were going to force a fight. 
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"Just a while ago/' he said, "I saw Wyatt Earp 
pistol-whip Tom McLowery all over the street. He 
knocked Tom down with his gun three times, while 
Tom was crying, ' I ain't lookin' for trouble, Wyatt ! 
I ain't even got a gun ! ' Tom was cut up bad and 
weaving on his feet. Nick Venolstine took Tom's 
arm and led him over to my place. I talked with 
Tom while he was fixing up his cuts. And, Mrs. 
Ganzhorn, Tom didn't have a sign of a gun on 
him!" 

Uncle Alf Lamb, who was laid up with an injured 
hand, started to Doctor Goodfellow's office to have it 
treated, and with Jake Everhardy, Nick Venolstine, 
Bauer and others, he was a witness to the O. K. Corral 
slaughter that afternoon. This is what he saw, as he 
related it to us, in the presence of other actual specta- 
tors, our minister and others : 

" Nick Venolstine and I were walking along Fremont 
Street toward Doc Goodfellow's office, and saw the 
horses of Frank and Tom McLowery and Billy Clan- 
ton just inside the O. K. Corral entrance, with a rifle 
in the scabbard on each saddle. Talking with the 
two McLowery boys and Billy Clanton were Ike 
Clanton, Sheriff Behan and Billy Claiborne. We 
saw the Earp gang coming down the sidewalk past 
Bauer's butcher shop and stop by the corner of the 
building, square across the street from the corral 
entrance. 

"When the Earps swung into sight of the boys at 
the corral, Billy Claiborne walked around the corner 
of Fly's photograph gallery, going toward Allen Street, 
on Fourth. Johnnie Behan walked out and met the 
Earps just this side of Bauer's shop. He held his 
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hands out in front of Wyatt and Virgil, and I heard 
him say : 

Don't go over there starting trouble. I'll take 
care of the boys. They're all ready to leave 
town. . . .' 

" Doc Holliday had a sawed-off shotgun swinging 
under his coat and he said something to Virgil that 
I couldn't hear. Then Virgil cussed out a string and 
said, 'Them fellers are looking for trouble. Now 
we're going to give it to 'em.' 

"The Earp party pushed past Behan, heading for 
the corral, with the sheriff walking with them and 
arguing against them starting any shooting. Frank 
and Tom McLowery with Billy Clanton were inside 
the corral, their backs to the assay office and facing 
the side door of Fly's gallery. Ike Clanton was on 
the sidewalk and had no gun in sight. The three 
Earps had their six-shooters out when they faced the 
boys in the corral. 

"Virgil said, 'Throw up your hands!' 

"Both McLowerys and Billy Clanton raised their 
hands in plain sight, and Ike Clanton stepped up 
and put his hand on Wyatt Earp's shoulder, saying 
something I couldn't hear. Wyatt shook his hand 
off, and Behan took Ike by the arm and led him 
into Fly's front door. While the sheriff was doing 
that, I saw Wyatt shoot, and he yelled, ' Come on now, 
you have got to fight ! ' 

"Frank McLowery staggered from Wyatt 's first 
bullet and grabbed his belly with one arm. Tom 
McLowery pulled his coat aside as he called out, ' I 
ain't got a gun. Don't shoot ! ' 

"While this was happening the other Earps had 
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opened up. Morgan's first shot broke Billy Clan- 
ton's gun arm. He and Frank McLowery were both 
shot — before they tried to get their guns out. Then 
Tom McLowery whirled and jumped toward one of 
the horses, reaching for a rifle. But the horse must 
have been stung by a bullet, for he snorted and ran 
into the street. That was when Doc Holliday fired 
his first shot. He swung his shotgun on to Tom and 
blazed away, knocking him clear into the street. As 
Tom was falling, I saw Morgan Earp shoot him, and 
Tom fell dead. 

" Billy Clanton had switched his gun to his other 
hand and was trying to fight. He kind of dragged 
himself along the 'dobe wall of the assay office, curs- 
ing the Earps and shouting, ' God damn you, you're 
murderin' us!' I saw dust fly from his clothes again 
and again. 

"At this time, Frank McLowery, shot through the 
belly, was staggering around out in the street. He was 
trying to straighten up to shoot, but was hit so 
badly he couldn't do any good and was stumbling 
blindly. 

" Meanwhile, with all the Earps' fire against him, 
Billy Clanton was down but still fighting. He 
winged Virgil Earp in the leg and knocked Morgan 
down with a bullet in the shoulder. From the 
ground, Morgan fired at Frank McLowery at the 
same time Doc Holliday did, and Frank fell dead. 
There was only Billy Clanton left and he was on 
his back. I watched him roll over and try to raise 
his gun, screaming, 'You murdered me — with my 
hands up ! ' It looked like he made one last effort to 
shoot, then he fell over on his side and was dead." 
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Attorney Mark Smith, one of those present, added : 
"All along Allen Street we were expecting the fight 
to break any minute. I was standing with Ganz- 
horn, here, in front of his place, when Billy Clai- 
borne came running across Fourth Street, shouting, 
' The Earps are closing in on the McLowerys and 
Billy Clanton. Hell's going to pop ! ' 

"At that instant we heard the shooting start, and 
a crowd of us ran to Fremont Street, but it was all 
over when we reached the corral. There is one 
fact that cannot be denied. If those men were look- 
ing for any trouble from the Earp crowd, with 
those rifles on the saddles of their horses in the 
corral, the McLowerys and Billy Clanton could and 
would have killed every one of the Earps and Doc 
Holliday before they were within pistol distance/' 

The other men all agreed with Mark Smith. 
Then my father said, " I can't see how any man 
could live and fight, as Billy Clanton did, shot up 
as he was. Tom Keefe and I examined his wounds. 
One shot had broken his arm, with another through 
the wrist. There was a gaping hole low in the left 
side of his belly, and still another below his right 
nipple, from which some of the lung was showing." 

Uncle Alf said, "Wyatt Earp's first shot hit Frank 
McLowery almost centre in the belly. There was 
another hole through his side about a hand's breadth 
below the heart, and the bullet that finally dropped 
him had hit square in his forehead." 

Mr. Bauer said, " Earp's friends are claiming that 
the awful hole in Tom McLowery's side, which tore 
away part of the arm, proves that his hands were not 
raised." 
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" They've got no ground to stand on there," Uncle 
Alf declared. " Tom's hands were up, same as the 
other boys'. Besides, he didn't even have a gun. 
Naturally, when he saw they were to be murdered 
anyway, he tried to get to a rifle. That's when Doc 
Holliday poured the shotgun to him." 

These were the facts of the O. K. Corral fight — or 
the O. K. Corral massacre — as related by actual and 
unbiased witnesses. Those murdered men never had 
a chance, and I am ready and willing to stand and 
defend the facts as I have stated them. 

Virgil and Morgan Earp, both slightly wounded, 
were confined to their homes, but Wyatt Earp and 
Doc Holliday were brought to trial, charged with 
murder. Their hearing was held before one of their 
staunch supporters, Justice of the Peace Wells Spicer. 
Mr. Bauer testified substantially as Uncle Alf had 
told us of the slaughter. Six other reliable citizens 
testified that both McLowery boys and Billy Clan- 
ton had their hands up when the Earps opened fire 
on them. The only ones contradicting the mass of 
evidence offered were Wyatt Earp and Doc Holliday 
themselves. Yet Judge Spicer found the accused " Not 
guilty. By reason of self-defence." 



CHAPTER III 
THE END OF THE EARPS 

A FEW days after the trial the Earp party walked 
into Milt Joice's place, the Oriental Saloon, and 
Joice remarked: "Well, now that you boys are on 
the loose we can expect more stage holdups." 

The Earps pulled their guns, and while holding 
the drop on Joice, Wyatt slapped him in the face. 
Milt Joice was in his shirt-sleeves, without a gun, 
but backed to the door cursing Earp and daring him 
to shoot. 

The next night my father was in the Oriental 
talking with Buckskin Frank Leslie, Milt Joice's bar- 
tender, when Joice walked in and joined Dad at the 
bar. Leslie pointed to the Earp gang, gathered 
around the faro game back in the gambling-room. 
Joice grinned, turned and strode into the gambling- 
room. He removed his coat and laid it on a poker- 
table, and, with two guns on his hips, faced the 
Earps. 

"Do you young fellers feel as game as you did last 
night ?" Joice challenged. 

The Earps all stood hitched. Wyatt Earp, the 
Dodge City Bad Man, had his curly wolf well muzzled. 
Not one of them made a play, and Milt Joice cursed 
them for every murdering coyote he could think of, 
daring them to go for their iron. 

Sheriff Johnnie Behan entered the saloon at that 
instant and, sizing up the play, stepped between 
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Joice and the Earps. He grabbed Joice around the 
body and backed him out through the street door. 

Johnnie Behan did his duty strictly as he saw it, 
to keep down trouble. He and Joice had always been 
good friends, but Joice had no use for Behan after 
that, claiming that if the sheriff had kept out the 
Earp question would have been settled for all time. 
As it was, Doc Holliday, smarting under the memory 
of having showed his streak when Joice called all of 
their hands, went on a drunken rampage a couple 
of nights later. He stalked into the Oriental and 
began shooting without warning. Thumbing two 
guns, he wounded one of the bartenders and shot 
Milt Joice through the right hand. With every- 
body backing away from his blazing guns, it looked 
like curtains for Milt Joice. But Joice charged in 
barehanded, knocked Holliday down, got possession 
of one gun and was trying to hold it in his 
wounded hand to shoot Holliday when bystanders 
rushed in and held him, while others took Holliday 
to safety. 

The prestige of the Earps went on the skids from 
the moment they showed their tail-feathers to Milt 
Joice. From that time on they went heavily armed 
at all times and five and six in a bunch, with their 
headquarters moved to Bob Hatch's saloon on Allen 
Street. 

My father was escorting Mother and me home from 
the regular Wednesday night prayer meeting on one 
occasion when we saw John Ringo, a notorious rustler 
and a real gunfighter, parade up and down in front 
of Bob Hatch's daring the Earps, one at a time or 
all in a bunch, to come out and fight like men. His 
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hands gripping two guns in his overcoat pockets, Ringo 
taunted them as yellow-bellied, murdering four-flushers 
and they took it. 

The first one of the Earps to get a taste of their 
own murderous medicine was Virgil. Late in the 
winter, about the first of 1882, some unknown splat- 
tered him with slugs from a shotgun. 

In March of 1882, Morgan Earp and Bob Hatch 
were playing pool late at night in the back of Hatch's 
saloon. Others of the Earp crowd stood watching the 
game. There was a side door near the table, with 
glass in the upper panel. Morgan was standing 
with his back to this door chalking his cue, when a 
shot was fired through the glass killing him almost 
instantly. Other than the mute evidence of an up- 
turned box outside the door upon which the mur- 
derer had stood, there were no signs pointing to the 
killer's identity. Yet the Earp faction immediately 
set up the claim that Frank Stilwell, a friend of Ike 
Clanton's, was the man who had shot Morgan. 

Morgan was murdered shortly before midnight, 
and Stilwell, whom they accused, was seen in Tucson 
at daylight the next morning. In those days it was 
seventy-five miles from Tombstone to Tucson by 
the nearest route. At ten miles an hour, mighty fast 
time for a horsebacker over that distance, Stilwell could 
not have arrived in Tucson by daylight. 

James Earp, eldest of the brothers, left Tombstone 
the next day, Sunday, to take the dead Morgan to 
the home of the Earps' parents in Colton, California. 
On Monday, Wyatt Earp and Doc Holliday left 
Tombstone with Virgil. Virgil Earp was still 
crippled from the shotgun slugs in his arm and 
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side, and, seeing the handwriting on the wall, 
Wyatt and the gun-fighting dentist figured that it 
was time to get Virgil to the safety of the California 
home. 

When the west-bound evening train pulled into 
Tucson with the two Earps and Doc Holliday aboard, 
Ike Clanton and Frank Stilwell were at the depot 
and saw them. Ike stated that Wyatt Earp looked 
through the car window and saw him and Stilwell; 
(that he, Ike, went downtown to keep out of trouble 
and tried to get Frank Stilwell to go with him. He 
said that Frank refused to leave and said he was 
going around the other side of the train, where he 
could watch the Earps without being seen. 

People at the depot remembered hearing shots 
while the train was standing there. Later in the 
night, after the train had been gone for hours, Frank 
StilwelFs body was found beside the tracks, riddled 
with shotgun slugs. 

It was later established by railroad men that when 
the train left with Virgil Earp, both Wyatt Earp and 
Doc Holliday walked out of town to the east and 
flagged a freight at Pantano, which they rode to Ben- 
son. They arrived in Tombstone by stage that same 
day. 

Sheriff Bob Paul of Pima County, who had been 
driving the Sandy Bob stage when Bud Philpot was 
killed, wired from Tucson to Sheriff Behan in Tomb- 
stone a warrant for the arrest of Wyatt Earp and Doc 
Holliday for the murder of Stilwell. Sheriff Behan 
sent two deputies, Dave Nagle and Billy Breaken- 
ridge, for their shotguns to help make the arrest. 
While they were gone, Behan saw the Earp gang 
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mounting their horses ready to leave town. The 
sheriff tried to make the arrest alone, but they had 
the drop on him and he was helpless. As they rode 
out of Tombstone, the Earp party consisted of Wyatt 
Earp and his youngest brother, Warren, Doc Holli- 
day, Texas Jack Tipton, " The Unknown " and Sher- 
man McMasters. This was March 21, 1882 — a birth- 
day of mine. 

Riding out of town in closed formation, the Earp 
gang went to Pete Spence's wood camp looking for 
two half-breeds, friends of Frank Stilwell's. There 
was only one of the half-breeds there, Indian Charley, 
and he was up on a hill cutting wood. Soon after 
the Earp gang rode up the hill several shots were 
heard by those in camp. Upon investigation, they 
found Indian Charley's body riddled with lead. 

As soon as Sheriff Behan could organize a posse that 
he could depend upon, he took the trail. But the Earp 
gang escaped into Colorado. Sheriff Bob Paul went 
after them with extradition papers, but the Governor 
of Colorado would not recognize the extradition. 
Wyatt Earp and his band got away. Fugitives from 
justice. The great heroes were literally run out of 
Arizona ! 



CHAPTER IV 
LAW COMES TO TOMBSTONE 

WITH the passing of the Earps, Tombstone 
settled back to a semblance of quiet. The only 
highlight I recall during the last months of the year 
1882 was the death of John Ringo, the gun-fighter 
and rustler, who had long been an acquaintance of 
Dad's. 

On July 13 his body was discovered at the mouth 
of Turkey Creek Canyon. He was sitting on a big, 
flat rock against a large black oak tree, his feet 
wrapped in strips torn from his undershirt. He had 
been shot in the head. His gun with one empty shell 
in the chamber lay near his hand. 

At the coroner's inquest held on July 14, it was 
shown that Ringo's horse had been picked up at the 
Chiricahua Cattle Company's ranch with Ringo's 
boots hanging from the saddle-horn. As he was 
known to have been drinking heavily, the consensus 
of opinion was that he had taken his boots off to 
sleep and hung them on his saddle, and that the 
horse strayed while Ringo slept. When he awoke, 
craving water, he started walking and had to wrap 
his feet. The lack of water and the intense heat of 
mid-July, it was supposed, had crazed him to the point 
of shooting himself. 

In November, 1885, Ward was elected Sheriff and 
Dave Nagle City Marshal, taking office January 1, 
1883. Early that year water got into the mines and 
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forced them to close, ending the boom times in Tomb- 
stone. Soon, what few rustlers and stage robbers were 
left began hunting fresh territory. Among these was 
a young man who had a promising future. He was 
one of Mother's best Bible class students — Burt 
Alvord. He was a deputy sheriff for a time, but 
within a few short years he joined forces with Billy 
Stiles and they became known far and wide as train 
robbers. After several successful holdups of the 
Southern Pacific, the Alvord-Stiles gang was rounded 
up and Burt Alvord went to Yuma for a long stretch. 

During this year, Buckskin Frank Leslie, my boy- 
hood hero, was in charge of a ranch out in the Swiss- 
helm Mountains. He was living with a woman at the 
ranch and divided his time between there and Tomb- 
stone. Working as a ranch-hand was a young boy 
about eighteen years old. One day Leslie returned 
to the ranch, had a quarrel with the woman and 
killed her. He shot the young man also and left him 
for dead out behind the corrals. Leslie came back to 
Tombstone and said that the young man had killed 
the woman, and that he, Leslie, had been forced to 
kill the fellow in self-defence. But the young man 
was only wounded and managed to get to a neigh- 
bour, who brought him into Tombstone, where he 
told the true story. Leslie was tried, found guilty 
and sentenced to ten years at Yuma. Thus the idol 
of my boyhood crashed. 

One lasting memory and unforgettable experience 
of my youth in Tombstone had its beginning on 
December 8, 1883. Outlaws who had scattered to 
the Chiricahuas and the rough country above Clifton, 
decided to rob the mining company's payroll at 
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Bisbee. This gang consisted of John Heith, Red 
Sample, Tex Howard, York Kelly, Bill Delaney and 
Dan Dowd. 

John Heith, who was much the youngest of the 
gang, spied out the land, made the plans and directed 
the crowd. Tex Howard and Red Sample entered 
the company store run by Goldwater and Castenada, 
and posted three of their men outside. After making 
Goldwater open the safe, which they cleaned out, 
they took seven hundred dollars in gold from under 
the pillow of Castenada, who was lying in bed sick. 

The company assayer, J. C. Tappinier, was killed 
as he started to enter the store. Deputy Sheriff D. T. 
Smith heard the shooting and started to investigate 
and they killed him. Mrs. Roberts was shot to death 
by a bullet fired through her boarding-house window 
as she looked out. J. A. Nolly was shot through the 
body and Indian Joe wounded in the leg. The entire 
loot amounted to only twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Heith took no actual part in the robbery or the 
murders. He remained behind while the gang rode 
leisurely out of town, but met them on the outskirts 
and received his share of the money. The next 
morning he joined the Bisbee posse of Deputy Sheriff 
William Daniels, which met with one led by Sheriff 
Ward of Tombstone. 

The robbers scattered into the Chiricahuas, but 
Sheriff Ward and Deputy Daniels learned their 
identity. They arrested young Heith and placed 
him in the Tombstone jail. On December 16 they 
captured Red Sample and Tex Howard. Deputy 
Sheriff Daniels trailed and captured Bill Delaney at 
the Minas Prietas mine, in Sonora, Mexico. A few 
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days later he caught Dan Dowd in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains in Mexico. York Kelly was arrested in 
Deming, New Mexico. 

These men were all indicted and John Heith was 
brought to trial first. Because of his youth and the 
fact that he had not actually taken part in the rob- 
bery of murders, the jury found him guilty of second- 
degree murder. My first knowledge of the outcome 
of the trial came on the following morning. I was 
going to the store on an errand when I spied a man 
hanging by his neck from the arm of a telegraph pole. 
I scooted home, pronto. 

When Dad came home to lunch, he said that early 
in the morning about thirty men had arrived from 
Bisbee. Re-enforced by men from Tombstone, they 
had taken young Heith from jail and strung him up. 
And in unvarnished language they sent word to the 
jury that if they brought in any more second-degree 
verdicts they would hang them, too. 

My mother often used this incident in correcting 
me, explaining that to become an upright citizen, a 
boy must grow up with respect for the law; that if I 
ever allowed myself to do wrong, steal, rob, and 
murder, the fate of John Heith would surely over- 
take me. I have always remembered her words — and 
the dangling figure of that young outlaw swinging to 
and fro in the cool, morning breeze. 

The other five men were found guilty and sen- 
tenced to hang. They were duly executed by Sheriff 
Ward on March 28 — the week after my birthday. 
This was the first legal hanging in Tombstone. With 
the passing of the Earp regime, justice came to Tomb- 
stone. 



CHAPTER V 
MINOR TROUBLE IN TUCSON 

BOB HATCH was made Sheriff of Cochise County 
in January, 1885, and shortly after my parents 
moved to Tucson where Mother joined the Methodist 
Church, and Father went to work, tending bar for 
Sam Katzenstein in the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 

This was the first hotel built in Tucson, and I re- 
call only one other built in those early years — the 
Palace Hotel on Meyer Street, operated by Carlie 
Marsh, and later changed to the Occidental Hotel. 

I went to school and progressed as far as the third 
reader, in a long one-story adobe building on East 
Congress Street. This building had been used as 
soldiers' quarters before, while Fort Lowell was being 
established. Schoolmates of mine were children who 
have made Arizona history. 

One of our games was following the route of the 
old wall, for Tucson had been the only walled town 
on the North American continent. The stockade was 
built by the Spaniards and Jesuits when the Old 
Pueblo was founded. All living quarters and store- 
rooms were inside the seven-foot stockade and on top 
was the watch tower. A bit of the stockade corner 
still stood near the old courthouse on Pennington 
Street and we could trace it from there west to 
Main Street, crossing Alameda Street, to the north 
through the grounds of the Fish family home and 
beyond. 

4* 
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Tucson had been incorporated as a town only 
eight years, and what is now Congress Street was but a 
morass of sticky adobe mud when it rained. Another 
narrow street, called Maiden Lane, ran north of it 
and was little more than an alley. Between the two 
was property known as the " Wedge," which was 
owned by my uncle, Don Sanford. The " Wedge" 
was later torn down, making Congress Street the wide 
business thoroughfare it is today. 

Father didn't stay long at the Cosmopolitan Hotel 
but went to work tending bar for Charley Brown in 
the Congress Hall, a saloon and gambling house on 
the corner of Congress and Meyer Streets. 

Charley Brown is known to posterity largely for 
his poem Arizona, which contains among its many pic- 
turesque lines some about the Devil : 



" An idea struck him, and he swore by his horns 
To make a complete vegetation of thorns. 
He studded the land with the prickly pear, 
And scattered the cactus everywhere; 
The Spanish dagger, sharp-pointed and tall, 
And at last the Chollas to outstick them all. 
He imported the Apaches direct from Hell, 
With a legion of skunks, with a loud, loud smell 
To perfume the country he loved so well. 
And then for his life he couldn't see why 
The river need any more water supply, 
And he swore if he gave it another drop 
You might have his head and horns for a mop. 
. . . He saw there was one improvement to make, 
So he imported the scorpion, tarantula, and snake, 
That all that might come to this country to dwell 
Would be sure to think it was almost Hell. 
He fixed the heat at a hundred and 'leven 
And banished forever the moisture from Heaven; 
And remarked as he heard the furnaces roar, 
That the heat might reach five hundred more. . . ." 
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During its time the poem gained publicity all 
over the world and sixteen years later I clipped a 
copy of it from a local newspaper in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

Our entry to Tucson life was made outstanding by 
one event. One day carpenters were repairing the 
floor in front of the bar where Dad worked. They 
had taken up several planks, and when going to 
lunch left their tools on the floor. A big swagger- 
ing fellow came in, telling how bad he was and loudly 
demanding whiskey. A rule of the town law forced 
men to check their guns while around the streets, so 
the man was unarmed. 

A pet cat belonging to the saloon lay curled up on 
a cushion on the end of the bar. The bad man began 
teasing the cat and pulling its tail, but Dad stopped 
him. The fellow went out threatening to kill Dad. 
He returned in a few moments waving a six-shooter 
and telling what a curly wolf he was, abusing Dad 
with every vile name he could use. 

While my father was always pretty hot-headed, he 
figured that to make any play while staring into the 
muzzle of that gun would be committing suicide, so 
he took the abuse. Then the fellow grabbed the cat 
by the tail, swinging it around his head like a lariat. 

Dad leaped the bar and knocked the fellow's gun 
from his hand into the hole in the floor. The man 
grabbed up an adze and swung it overhanded. At that 
instant Dad stumbled, and the adze, turning in the 
man's hand, struck broadside on Dad's left arm and 
shoulder. He closed in, collared the man and swung 
him over his shoulder. Rushing through the bat- 
wing doors, Dad flung the bad man into the street. 
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He struck on his head and broke his neck. Mother 
was teaching the Methodist Bible Class at the time. 

At the inquest, Dad was cleared of all blame, but 
old Judge Ferguson, presiding, remarked, " Ganzhorn 
sure sets a high price on his cats." 

At this time we were living out near the south 
end of Meyer Street, across from Ferrin the tailor's 
house. We had to pass through a tough part of town 
known as Barrio Libre, or " Free Town." One 
Sunday morning on our way to church we saw a 
deputy sheriff friend of my father's step from the 
sidewalk with levelled gun. He called upon a Mexican 
across the street to halt. The man was wanted for 
murder, and when he saw and heard the officer he 
charged with drawn knife. The deputy shot, but the 
Mexican didn't falter, and they fell on top of each 
other in the centre of the street. Bystanders rushed 
out and found the deputy with the Mexican's knife 
driven through his heart, and the Mexican dead from 
the deputy's first and only shot. 

It was while we lived in the same location that I 
first heard of the wishing shrine. The story was that 
a young Mexican vaquero loved the daughter of a 
rich and powerful Mexican family, but because of 
her parents the girl rejected him. The young man's 
body was found the next morning, cold in death, 
where he had killed himself on the rocky ground 
that is now the corner of Main and Simpson Streets. 
In deep remorse, the girl kept a lighted candle on 
the spot where he had died, until later she took the 
veil. It soon became the custom for those in love to 
place lighted candles and make their wishes on this 
hallowed ground. Gradually the wishing shrine was 
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patronized by others, old and young, men and women, 
regardless of the nature of their desires. 

For one reason the shrine will always stand out 
in my memory. I was very sick with diphtheria, 
and other stricken children, under the care of doctors, 
had died. Mother insisted on caring for me alone, 
and with the aid of an old-fashioned doctor book she 
pulled me through. During my first meal at the 
table, Dad was teasing Mother about the wishing 
shrine, and I saw her eyes fill with tears. Dad quickly 
sprang to her side and, kissing her tears away, assured 
her he had only been joking. It seemed that while 
I was at the crisis of danger, Mother bought three 
candles from the Chinese grocer nearby and visited 
the wishing shrine. 

During the summer of 1886, several old civilian 
scouts, friends of my father's soldier days, dropped in 
from time to time, reporting the progress of the hunt 
for the Apache Chief, Geronimo, and his band. 
Among these men was an old friend of Dad's, a scout 
named Tom Horn. I, of course, listened big-eyed to 
his exciting tales of chasing Geronimo. 

On July 13, at Albuquerque, General Miles dis- 
patched Lieutenant C. B. Gatewood and two Indian 
scouts, named Kateah and Martine, with a message to 
Geronimo and his brother Natchez, demanding their 
surrender. Lieutenant Gatewood joined Lieutenant 
Perkins' command in Carretas, Mexico. After long, 
hard marching, they met Captain Henry W. Lawton 
and his troops at the Arros River in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Mexico. 

These troops had kept Geronimo on the move with- 
out time or chance to replenish his ammunition or 
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forage for supplies. Near Fronteras, a little below 
the international line, Lieutenant Gatewood struck a 
hot trail of the Indians. He chose my father's friend, 
Tom Horn, to go with him as an interpreter, for Horn 
spoke Apache like an Indian. These brave men, with 
Gatewood's two Indian scouts, went ahead and reached 
the Apache's camp in a bend of the Bavispe River in 
Mexico. 

The Indian scouts, Martine and Kateah, went on into 
the hostile camp, while Gatewood and Horn waited. 
Martine soon returned, saying that Kateah had stayed 
in the Indian camp as a hostage, and that Geronimo 
would talk peace the next morning at the river three 
miles distant. While this conference was taking place, 
Captain Lawton had arrived at Gatewood's camp. 
The next morning, Geronimo sent Kateah with word 
that he would talk to Gatewood again, but that Lawton 
must stay in camp with his troops. At this meeting 
Geronimo agreed to surrender to General Miles, but 
he demanded that his band be allowed to travel alone, 
with all their arms. This was agreed to by Lieutenant 
Gatewood, and the entire band of Indians and soldiers 
marched north into the United States. 

After bargaining with General Miles that he would 
not turn them over to civil authorities for trial for 
the murders they had committed, Geronimo surren- 
dered his band of warriors in September, 1886. 

W. K. Meade, United States Marshal, issued 
warrants for murder against the Indians and tried to 
get General Miles to give them up. But true to his 
word to Geronimo, the General refused. They were 
loaded on a train at Bowie, Arizona, and sent to 
Florida, where they were confined in prison at Fort 
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Marion. A few hours out of Bowie a check up was 
made, and an Apache named Massey was found to be 
missing. When I was older I bumped into this 
Massey. 

After this murdering band and their wily chiefs 
had been sent to Florida, Chief Mangus, with several 
squaws and children, was captured. These, too, 
were sent to Florida. Thus ended the Apache reign 
of terror. All of Southern Arizona breathed a sigh 
of relief. 

In the year 1887, when the political pot began to 
boil, old Judge Ferguson prepared a long speech for 
me. My mother was well versed in elocution and, 
with the Judge's help, coached and rehearsed me till 
I had learned the speech word for word. On the 
night of the big Democratic rally I was dressed in 
frock-coat and plug hat, and made chairman of the 
rally. Acting in that capacity, I called the meeting 
to order and, after delivering my flowery speech, 
introduced Marcus A. Smith to the people as candidate 
for the United States Congress. 

This was all made up as a joke on Father, who was 
a staunch Republican and sitting in the audience with 
Mother, all unaware that his young son was going to 
do the honours for the Democratic party. I can still 
see his shiny bald head flushing to the back of his 
neck as I stepped out and in glowing words eulogized 
all the Democratic principles as well as the candidate. 
Mark Smith was elected and served the Territory of 
Arizona in that capacity until 1912, when Arizona 
was admitted to Statehood. He was then the State's 
first Senator, and served until his death in 1921. 

Another event of this period in Tucson comes 
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clearly to mind: the queer manner in which Mrs. 
Handy, a warm friend of my mother's, won her 
divorce. Mrs. Handy was the daughter of Mrs. Scott, 
who had been captured years before by the Apaches 
and only rescued after suffering unmentionable tor- 
tures. Mrs. Handy had married a doctor who was a 
heavy drinker and had the reputation of being a killer. 
She was the meek, long-suffering kind, but finally 
decided to get a divorce. 

Every time Mrs. Handy would hire a lawyer Dr. 
Handy would visit the man and threaten to kill him 
if he didn't drop the case. Lawyer after lawyer lost 
interest in Mrs. Handy 's divorce. One day Mother 
gave Mrs. Handy the name of Francis J. Heney, of 
whom Dad had declared, " He'll get Mrs. Handy 's 
divorce whether the doctor likes it or not." 

Dr. Handy learned of the plan and immediately 
called on Heney. The courageous lawyer told Handy 
where to go and then secured for himself a gun 
permit. 

One day my parents and I were walking along 
Pennington Street near the corner of Church. Lawyer 
Heney was coming across the street from the court- 
house. We were in the middle of the Rule Block 
when Dad exclaimed: 

"Look, Adele! There's Handy and Heney, coming 
together!" 

That was forty-five years ago, and it happened in 
a flash, but I recall it clearly. Handy went down for 
his gun. So did Heney. I'm not sure, but I think 
Handy shot first and missed. Anyway, Heney 
grappled him. It looked like Heney was trying to 
get Handy's gun. We heard another shot. Then 

4 
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they fell in the street. Dad pushed Mother and me 
into a doorway and leaped out to the men. Mr. 
Heney was unhurt, and Dr. Handy was dead. Besides 
his six-shooter, Dr. Handy had a double-barrelled 
derringer in his pocket. Of course, Mr. Heney was 
not blamed, as it was a clear case of self-defence. But 
that is how Francis J. Heney, who until his recent 
death was a judge in Los Angeles, won Mrs. Handy's 
divorce in Tucson, Arizona, many years ago. 

When we went to Tucson, Uncle Alf had gone 
back to Wisconsin to be married. He and Aunt 
Mary came to Tucson in 1889, and went to live on 
the corner of Jackson Street and the old Military 
Plaza. At that time my parents were running the 
Orndorff House, on the corner of Church Street and 
Maiden Lane. 

In the spring of 1891 my grandmother came from 
Wisconsin to visit us and her son Alf and family. 
She was very set against allowing me to grow up in 
what she called " this Devil's nest/' and coaxed to 
have me go back with her and live on the farm, go 
to school, and be free from all evil influences. Dad 
wasn't any too enthusiastic about the idea, but 
Mother, bless her heart, thought it would be best for 
me. So it was agreed that I should go back with 
Grandma, and that next year Mother would go home 
on a visit and bring me with her when she returned 
to Arizona. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DEATH OF BOYHOOD 

RANDMOTHER LAMB and I were met in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, by Grandfather Lamb, 
whom she always called Aut. He was a giant of a 
man, straight as an Indian, with snow-white hair. 
My stepmother was the only living daughter of these 
two, who lived on the original Lamb homestead, nine 
miles south of Eau Claire in the township of Pleasant 
Valley. Around them were the farms of three of their 
sons and their families. 

I arrived at the farm just in time to be initiated 
into the work of fall harvest. Without delay I was 
assigned to the regular farm chores, milking, cleaning 
the barns, currying the horses and cutting wood. 
These were tasks that must be done before breakfast. 
Shortly after sunrise I was in the field, following the 
hired men, stacking hay, shocking grain, husking corn 
and digging potatoes. When the harvest was finished 
came the fall ploughing. Small for my age, I could 
hardly hold on to the plough-handles, but I was kept 
at it. 

I learned that the school I had been told I was to 
attend regularly was four miles distant, that farm 
boys couldn't be spared to go to school except during 
the winter, and that the snow was generally so deep 
then that one had to use snowshoes or skis. This was 
nothing like the idea I had had of what my life 
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would be on the farm, as pictured by Grandmother 
back in Tucson. 

I'll never forget that first winter. I waded through 
snow waist-deep, with the thermometer at forty below, 
when I went out to milk the cows; struggled through 
huge drifts into the woods, where I was educated to 
swing my puny strength on the end of a cross-cut saw, 
cutting oak fence posts or cordwood. 

Because of her kindness to me, I shall always re- 
member Jennie Shores. She was Grandmother's hired 
girl, and for a bedroom shared the attic with me. 
Quilts hanging from a wire partitioned off her room 
from mine. My end of the attic was used to store 
sacks of seed grain and other things that must be 
kept dry. 

Many cold, bitter nights I snuggled beneath the 
quilts of my little bed and, staring at the row after 
row of seed corn hanging in clusters from the rafters, 
sobbed myself to sleep. 

Jennie comforted me in every way she could. Often, 
when she knew I was heartsick, she would call me 
into her part of the attic and let me brush her hair. 
I loved to do this, for her hair was heavy and hung 
below her knees, just as Mother's did. Mother had 
taught me to brush her hair, and, somehow, it eased 
the lonesome hurt inside of me, for in brushing 
Jennie's hair I could make believe I was back home 
with Mother. 

I soothed myself with the thought that it wouldn't 
last long, that Mother was coming to take me home. 
For some reason that I cannot now recall, her plans 
to wait till summer were changed, and I was overjoyed 
when she arrived about the last of January. Instantly 
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things were changed for me, and I could see a decided 
attempt on the part of my grandparents to impress 
Mother with their kindness to me. 

At the first opportunity I told her everything that 
had been stored in my heart, and I saw a hurt look 
come into her eyes as she hugged me tight. She told 
me to be brave and not say a word; that as soon as 
she had her visit out we would go back home to Dad. 
There was a spare bedroom right off the " front 
room." Mother took that, and I was allowed to sleep 
with her. I'll never forget the joy of having her 
loving arms cuddle me, and listen to her plan for our 
future. 

Very soon after she arrived, Mother caught a bad 
cold. Within a few weeks it became alarming. They 
made up a bed for me on a couch in the front room 
so that I wouldn't interfere with her rest. She grew 
rapidly worse, had terrible spasms, when she coughed 
blood freely, and, after trying old-fashioned remedies, 
a doctor from Eau Claire was called to the farm. He 
pronounced it quick consumption and said that it was 
only a matter of days; that she was too far gone to 
get her back to Arizona. 

While I couldn't realize what it all meant, I did 
note the fear written on the faces of the family, and 
I was scared. She was too sick to talk much with me, 
so I just huddled in a corner out of the way and 
watched and waited. At times she'd beckon to me. 
Crouched by her bed, I'd look at her dear features 
all shrunken and wan — with a terror that struck me 
dumb. I had never seen anyone so sick before, nor 
did I realize what death so close meant. But a sense 
of something awful about to happen to my mother 
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paralyzed every emotion inside of me. I didn't cry; 
I was numb with nameless fear. 

As she became worse, someone of the family, one 
of her brothers or their wives, was at her side con- 
stantly. One night, gripped in terror, I lay on my 
couch, staring dry-eyed into her room, where Uncle 
Hammil was sitting beside her. I saw her struggle, 
trying to rise from the pillows. 

" Johnnie — Johnnie!" she gasped. "Oh, Hammil, 
kiss me — I'm — I'm dying! " 

With that cry knifing me I leaped from my couch 
and ran into her room. I was too late. Hammil laid 
her back on the pillows and pulled the sheet over her 
face. Silently he led me from the room and closed 
the door. 

That awful night is a nightmare in my mind even 
today. I was so badly shocked that I couldn't talk, 
couldn't ask questions, couldn't even cry. I was dried 
up inside. I didn't realize what was going on around 
me. My mother — the only mother I had ever known 
— was dead. Left motherless in infancy, I had 
poured out to this woman who had mothered me as 
her own all of the pent-up love in my being. I didn't 
just love her in the common acceptance of the word. 
She was my all. Now she was gone. My mother 
was not here any longer — she was dead — like my first 
mother. 

All through that night I sat crouched on my couch, 
staring dull-eyed. In the morning Jennie tried to get 
me to eat, but I couldn't, and she understood. Late 
in the forenoon, when the grown members of the 
family were congregated in the front room, I heard 
my name mentioned. Being too heartsick to care 
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what was said, I wasn't paying much attention till I 
heard : 

"Huh! What can you expect from a stepchild? 
He ain't shed a tear! Adele, poor girl, was nothing 
but a stepmother so far as he cares. . . ." 

From that minute I knew what hate was. In my 
boyish rage I wanted to tear them limb from limb. 
My stomach was as cold as ice inside, and my brain 
felt like it was being squeezed with a red-hot band 
of steel. I recall now some of the thoughts that 
flashed through my mind, and they were murderous 
thoughts. What did those people know of love, 
wiping their eyes and wringing their hands one 
minute; the next, talking and chatting and dipping 
snuff? She was nothing but their daughter and sister, 
but she was my mother ! Their cruel words changed 
my viewpoint on life — and taught me to hate. No 
Apache Indian in Arizona ever committed a more 
brutal, heartless torture upon a helpless child than 
those people in that room did to me. 

Preparations were made for the funeral. The 
casket was placed in a sled driven by Uncle Hammil. 
My grandparents and the other grown folk of the 
family loaded into a second sled. Uncle Jay drove a 
third sled, into which the children had all been piled. 
Huddled beneath blankets in a bed of deep straw, I 
heard the chatter of the other youngsters with in- 
creasing hatred every foot of the twenty miles to 
Mondovi. Each laughing word stabbed me deeper. 
Hugging my sorrow to myself, I stood in the circle on 
the frozen ground and watched my mother lowered to 
her final rest. 

Since that day I've often visualized my two mothers 
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watching over me from the Home Ranch up there 
where GocTs angels ride herd on all good mothers. 
No doubt they have many times shuddered with fear 
for my soul, but they've never had to turn their heads 
in shame at any petty act of mine. 



CHAPTER VII 
UNHAPPY DAYS IN WISCONSIN 

I WANTED to go home to Tucson but my pleas 
were quickly squelched. The old folks wrote Dad 
of the many advantages in leaving me on the farm, 
pointing out that I would be free of the evil influ- 
ences to which a motherless boy would be exposed 
in Tucson. Of course Dad believed they were right 
and I had not chance to write him different, for I was 
only allowed to scribble him a greeting at the bottom 
of their letters. 

From scraps of conversation at odd times I learned 
that Dad was regularly sending them money for my 
clothing. A twenty-dollar bill would have bought all 
the wardrobe I ever had while on the farm. In the 
summer I wore an old hat, hickory shirt, cowhide 
boots and " Kentucky Jeans." My winter clothing was 
just enough to keep me warm — ear-flap cap, woollen 
shirt and pants, with felt boots and overshoes. While 
I had no place to go where these clothes were not suit- 
able, I wanted a regular suit. 

When planting time came Grandfather proposed 
that if I would do all the work on a melon patch we 
had put in, in addition to my regular work, when 
we sold the water-melons in Eau Claire he would allow 
me to buy a suit of store clothes with some of the 
money. To this I readily agreed, scheming to my- 
self that instead of buying the clothes I would use 
the money to get home. Believe me, I worked early 
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and late in that melon patch, watching them grow 
with miserly interest. They meant home — and Dad — 
to me. 

Cooning water-melons was a common custom, and 
young people would go out at night on such parties. 
To prevent any raids on our melon patch Grand- 
father set a trap alarm — which brought disaster. 

The melon patch was about thirty yards from the 
house, hidden from view except where you could see 
it through a two-foot opening between the hog-pens 
and the corn-crib. Following his instructions, I fixed 
a lot of pointed pine sticks, flat on one end and with 
a hole in them. Grandfather shoved these into the 
ground around the melons till they were hidden by 
the vines. Next he threaded binder twine through 
all those holes, completely around the melon patch, 
and continued it on to the house. At the bottom of 
the house, close to the ground, he arranged a spool 
for the twine to pass around and run up the wall to 
the window of the attic. There he fixed up a kind 
of figure-four trap to which he attached the twine. 
The trap was connected with a couple of tin cans 
and a cow-bell, all of which would set up a loud 
clatter when knocked loose by a twitch of the twine 
tripping the trap. 

The next operation was loading the shotgun. This 
he did himself. He poured into the old muzzle-loader 
a double charge of black powder and rammed it home 
hard. After beating a piece of rock salt into frag- 
ments about the size of wheat kernels, he wadded 
down a good two-inch charge on top of the powder. 
With a percussion cap on the firing nipple, Old Betsy 
was ready for the melon cooners. 
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"If that contraption starts jingling in the night," 
Grandfather said, "you'll know they're in the patch 
an' have tripped the string. Just level the shotgun 
across the sill, take a good bead, an' pour it to 'em — 
consarn their picters ! " 

When the melons began to ripen I counted them 
daily. One night I was awakened from a sound sleep 
by the jangling cow-bell and cans. Leaping to the floor 
I grabbed the shotgun. Straining my eyes toward 
the melon patch, all looked dark and still at first. 
Then I saw movement. Kneeling, with Old Betsy 
resting on the sill, I took dead aim at the opening 
between the pig-pen and the corn-crib. I must have 
closed my eyes a second to ease their strain, for when 
I looked again a great white figure loomed into view 
this side of the corn-crib. I braced myself and pulled 
the trigger. 

The white-clad figure grabbed its rear with both 
hands and leaped into the air with the piercing yell 
of an Apache Indian. While it was emitting yells 
and curses and doing a war dance about the farm- 
yard, I recognized my grandfather in his knee-length 
nightgown and slippers. The kitchen door slammed, 
and I saw Grandmother in her nightgown and cap run 
out to the pump. 

"Aut — Aut Lamb!" her high-pitched voice shrilled 
in wonderment. " What air ye doin'?" 

Between his yowls I learned that Grandfather, worry- 
ing about one of his blooded sows that was expected to 
litter, had gone out in the night to see if she was getting 
along all right. Forgetting all about the trap, he had 
tripped the twine while coming out from behind the 
pig-pen — and I had done the rest. 
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Any explanation would be useless. They would 
never believe that I had not recognized Grandfather 
before I shot. I had experienced his rage on several 
occasions and was pretty badly scared of what he 
would do if he got hold of me now. Slipping 
quietly down the stairs, I saw him stretched out face 
down across the kitchen table, with Grandmother 
picking rock salt from his shanks with a pair of 
tweezers. 

I tiptoed outside and made my way three miles 
through the woods to Uncle George's farm and hid 
in his haymow till morning. When he came out to 
milk I told him the story. He agreed to fix things 
with the old folks and said if I would stay with him 
and work like a regular hired hand, he would pay me 
ten dollars per month, after he had sold the crops. I 
knew my water-melon money was gone now, and as 
this seemed the only way I could get enough money 
to start for Arizona, I gladly accepted. 

When fall came and Uncle George had sold his 
crop he refused to pay me my promised wages, but 
did agree to let me go to school. With winter at hand 
I had no other choice. 

The following March an epidemic of black diph- 
theria struck Pleasant Valley. In almost every family 
children died within two or three days. Farmers were 
forced to buy five and six coffins at a time. They hauled 
these out from Eau Claire, often having to turn around 
and go right back for more. The children of several 
families were wiped out entirely. My cousins Cora, 
Lydia, Jeddie and I were taken sick on the way home 
from school. By dark we were all delirious. It was 
more than a week before I regained consciousness. 
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Cora and Lydia were alive, but Jeddie, the only boy 
and favourite, was dead and buried. 

Several weeks passed before I could even get out of 
bed. My grandparents were there much of that time, 
helping take care of the two girls. Before I was able 
to sit up I heard them and Uncle George bitterly 
curse fate because God had taken Jeddie and let me 
live. I was too sick to get the full significance of 
their hatred, but realized they didn't care whether I 
lived or died. 

Midsummer came before I had enough strength to 
get about. As regular farm work was out of the ques- 
tion for me, I took the cows to the woods and herded 
them there every day to save pasture. One morning, 
after I had been cuffed for not moving fast enough, 
I took the cows to the woods as usual — and kept on 
going. 

With the thought of Dad and Arizona always in 
my mind I headed West, tramping from farm to 
farm. Finally I got work helping on a threshing 
crew run by a man named Stevens. Quick to learn, 
I soon picked up the knack of dodging the feeder's 
hand with my knife, and became a good band-cutter. 

Mr. Stevens owned the threshing machine and 
carried his own crew, going from farm to farm thresh- 
ing on contact. The thresher was a huge affair about 
forty feet long, eight feet wide and, mounted on wheels, 
stood about twelve feet high. Power was furnished by 
a steam engine, also mounted on wheels. 

In operating it the crew would stop the thresher 
at a set-up between stacks of grain, so that " pitchers " 
could toss the bundles from the stacks on to the 
tables in front of the band-cutters. These were on 
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both sides of the platform where the "feeder" stands. 
In the mouth or front end of the thresher a long 
roller of hooked, metal fingers revolved at high speed. 
This caught the grain from the "feeder" and pulled 
it down over the concaves where other parts performed 
the threshing and separating. 

The "feeder ,, is a highly important man to the 
crew, for it is his ability to keep the grain going into 
the thresher that governs the quantity of work per- 
formed. He stands on his platform, a band-cutter's 
table at elbow height on each side. Looking straight 
into the feeding opening his hands dart out right and 
left, grab the bundles after the band of binding twine 
has been cut, and keep them feeding evenly over the 
spiked feeder roller. When it is understood that a 
bundle hits the band-cutter's table about every second, 
and that there is a band-cutter on each side of the 
"feeder," one can understand something of the speed 
at which a " feeder " has to move. 

A band-cutter was generally a boy, because he was 
fast and took up less room than a man. He was 
equipped with a sharp, hooked knife, something like 
a pruning blade. The first thing taught him was to 
slash only once at a band, and if he missed to let it 
go. He was supposed at all times to protect the 
"feeder's" grabbing hand from getting cut. 

Nearing the end of the season we finished on Ben 
Anderson's farm and moved to another farm. Mr. 
Stevens had hired a relief feeder, and on our first 
day's set-up this man was working. Above the roar 
of the thresher I heard him scream an oath as blood 
spurted from his left hand. Before you could count 
three he grabbed the poor little band-cutter who had 
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nicked his hand and jammed him, head first, into 
the thresher. The high-speed roller's hooked teeth 
crushed the boy instantly, drawing him down into 
the machine before the overload caused the belt to slip 
off and stop the machine. 

The men, crazy mad, ringed the feeder with pitch- 
forks and would have torn him to pieces had it not 
been for one or two cooler heads. As it was, they 
held him until officers arrived from Menomonie, the 
county seat of Dunn County. 

That finished my band-cutting days. The horror 
of the fate of the little band-cutter, together with too 
much hard work so soon after my sickness, brought on 
a relapse. I made my way back to Ben Anderson's 
farm. The Andersons didn't have any children and 
they were mighty good to me. All that fall they kept 
me and took care of me. That winter they brought me 
nice warm clothes and sent me to school. 

Late in the spring Mr. Anderson and his wife had 
to go back east on business, and I went to Hudson, 
Wisconsin, on Lake St. Croix. There I found work 
as an exercise boy with Matt Hughes, a racehorse 
owner. Because of my small stature and natural 
ability with horses, Hughes wanted to make a jockey 
of me. He bought me good clothes and gave me 
plenty of spending money, but no wages. 

One Sunday in August, 1894, with a crowd of young 
sports from Hudson, I went to St. Paul to attend a 
ball game. On the train I met a likeable Norwegian 
whose name was Larson. He was on his way home 
to Hinckley, Minnesota, where he had a blacksmith 
shop. He offered me a job at fifty cents per day, 
tending the bellows and helping him at the anvil. 
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This looked like a chance for me to earn enough to 
get back to Arizona and Dad, so I gladly accepted 
and started for Minnesota. There I was to see one 
of those awful disasters which, from that time on, 
punctuated my life. 



CHAPTER VIII 
HOLOCAUST IN HINCKLEY 

HINCKLEY was a small village in Pine County 
on the Great Northern, or the Northern Pacific, 
railroad — I'm not sure which. Close to the town 
was a small stream known as Grindstone River, which 
fed from Grindstone Lake, some miles to the north- 
west. 

Larson and his wife, with three little girls ranging 
in age between seven and ten years, lived in a house 
near the blacksmith shop at the northern edge of 
town. Larson was a giant of a man who didn't know 
his own strength, yet kind and gentle with all people. 
During my short stay with him he treated me as if 
I were his own son, and bragged to others how quick 
I was to learn, and that he was going to teach me to 
be the best blacksmith in the north woods. 

During the last few days of August there was much 
talk of threatening forest fires, but I don't recall that 
there was any great alarm felt. However, on the 
morning of September 1, a strong wind drove black 
clouds of smoke over the town, filling the air with 
hot ashes. Word came that a terrific fire was raging 
north of us and headed our way. Excitement grew 
when it was learned that Sturgeon and Moose Lake, 
small towns in the northern part of the county, had 
been wiped out, and that people between Sturgeon 
and Hinckley were fleeing for their lives. 

Before noon a train — I think it was a special — came 
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to take the townspeople to safety. About two or 
three hundred were left when the train pulled out, 
but they were assured another train would come for 
them. There was much talk among those remaining 
about the necessity of leaving their homes. Many, 
including Larson, thought it unlikely that the fire 
would strike us. 

Shortly after noon the wind reached hurricane pro- 
portions, carrying on its rising crescendo the roar of 
leaping flames. Waves of heat settled over us, 
making it hard to breathe. The air was stifling with 
the acrid tang of burning pine. Fear that the relief 
train would not arrive in time blanched the faces of 
waiting townspeople. Frightened women, huddling 
crying children to their skirts, stared with white, 
strained features at the empty rails — waiting. Men, 
grim-jawed at their helplessness, moved among the 
crowd trying to allay fear. 

Larson abandoned all hope of escape by train. 
"Come, Yonnie!" he said. "Ay ant ban vait for dis 
har train. Ve skol hitch op horses an vagon. By 
yiminy, ve skol ron lak gude fallers vile we can!" 

While I helped hitch his span of draft horses to a 
box-bed wagon, Larson explained that he would try 
to drive to his brother's place about five miles up 
the Grindstone River. He felt that would be a safe 
haven, out of the fire's path. Loading five empty 
vinegar barrels into the wagon, Larson said that if it 
came to the worst we could put Mrs. Larson and the 
girls each into a barrel of water, and have the fifth 
barrel to keep ourselves soaking while making the drive. 

We quickly filled the barrels at a railroad water- 
tank and drove back to the house. With everybody 
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helping, we carried out boxes of clothing, which we 
packed around the barrels to keep them from shift- 
ing. Hardly was this done when sheets of flame shot 
above the town. 

Buildings caught and the gas-filled air exploded 
into enveloping sheets of fire. Larson's home and 
shop were among the first. While he tried to manage 
the frantic, plunging horses, I helped the little girls 
into the barrels. Mrs. Larson, hugging the youngest 
to her, squatted down in one barrel. By now the 
team was unmanageable, snorting and trembling, 
wild with fear. 

While Larson was trying to get the team turned 
around, I ran to get an extra bucket from the next 
house. As I came out into the street the entire sky 
above that end of town burst into a wide sheet of 
flame. Aware of a steady screeching, I looked down 
the street and saw people running and crowding on 
to a waiting train. 

I yelled at Larson that the train had come, trying 
to get close enough to make him hear me. Just then 
great balls of fire that were leaping through the tops 
of huge pines on all sides of the village seemed to 
drop across that end of town in a fiery wall. The 
searing heat staggered me back on a run. I called 
louder, but couldn't hear myself. Shielding my face 
with crossed arms, I ran toward the train, whose 
whistle was screeching constantly. Above all, I heard 
the agonized screams of Larson's horses. With one 
fearful glance over my shoulder I saw the leaping wall 
of fire blot out everything. 

I was among the last to crowd into a coach next 
to the end of the train while it was moving. Already 
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the entire village of Hinckley was a mass of flame. 
The coach was crowded, but I squeezed into a rear 
seat next to the window. Men and women were hys- 
terical with joy. Some were laughing shrilly, others 
crying with relief, but not for long. It was soon 
apparent that we were not out of danger. 

The track ran straight through the forest, with 
towering pines on either side, like a path cut through 
a field of standing wheat. Carried on the driving 
forty-mile gale, the fire caught up with us, shot ahead 
of the train. Now we were hemmed in by two walls 
of crackling fire. The fire was what was known as a 
top fire, racing at lightning speed through the pine- 
tops. The underbrush was ablaze, too, ignited by 
falling limbs or spontaneous combustion. 

It seemed only minutes before the train caught 
fire. The old wooden coaches, paint and varnish 
coated, burned like tinder. The heat inside the 
coach was almost unbearable. Soon sheets of fire 
were sweeping past the windows in a solid red glare. 
Human beings went crazy from fear. 

One woman, young and pretty, clasped her hands 
beseechingly and prayed aloud. Then, screaming like 
mad, laughing hysterically, she broke a window and 
threw herself from the burning train. Even now I 
can see the tongues of flame darting through the 
broken window; hear and see people scream and leap 
away from the searing flame. 

Instantly a man was fighting off the grasp of others. 
I saw his face clearly — still do — distracted with 
anguish. He broke away from restraining hands, 
and, crying for the woman to come back, he leaped 
through the broken window after her. 
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The heat became so intense that men and women 
crowded back from the coach walls and crouched in 
the aisle. Mothers held their babies to the floor. 
Men forced their women to lie down, standing over 
them in a puny effort to save their loved ones from 
the wrath of fire. 

I have no command of words to paint the awful 
picture of those moments. What I can tell are only 
the highlights of the startling pictures that were seared 
on the brain of a fear-stricken boy. 

The sense of loneliness, I believe, more than all 
else, overcame me. Although I was scared, so much 
so that I couldn't even think connectedly, when I 
saw fathers and mothers comforting and protecting 
their children I wanted my mother. I was not afraid 
to die, it wasn't that, but it was the terror of that 
fire burning me. My flesh twitched at the thought 
of how it would feel when I was on fire. I seemed 
to see fiery torches that had once been Larson, his wife 
and little girls. 

Dropping my head on folded arms against the hot 
window-sill, I sobbed to God to please not let me 
burn. Then I heard, as plainly as I ever heard any- 
thing, my mother's voice. She called, " Johnnie, 
Johnnie! " just as she called the night when she died. 
That call startled me out of my hysteria. I 
straightened and struggled into the aisle just as the 
windows burst from the intense heat and flames shot 
into the car. 

The next I knew, the train, still enveloped in 
flame, rushed out of the canyon of fire. We shot out 
on to a long trestle-like bridge spanning a wide, 
marshy lake. While tongues of flame licked far out 
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over the water, the lake was too wide for them to span 
and the fire veered down along the eastern shore. 
About the centre of the bridge the train ground to 
a jolting stop. A groan of thanksgiving went up. 
Although the train crew had raced the train out of 
the forest fire, the coaches were blazing death-traps, 
from which the lake offered the only escape. 

Using seat cushions, men battered out the windows. 
Young people crawled through the openings where 
the blaze permitted, dropping into the lake. Men 
and women with children jammed the platforms and 
jumped into the water. All was a confused Babel of 
shouting. 

When my turn came on the platform, I hung back, 
as badly scared of the water as I was the fire. But 
those ahead were wading knee-deep among the cat-tails 
and rushes growing above the water, so I jumped. 

Following the others, I waded to where the water 
was waist deep, about fifty yards above the burning 
train. Everybody squatted, only heads showing above 
water. Great sheets of flame from the shore licked 
out at us like hungry demons. For quite a time it 
was hard to breathe the dense air, laden with 
strangling smoke and hot ashes. The surface of the 
water was very hot. We relieved that condition by 
ducking down where it was cooler, coming up to 
breathe, then ducking again. 

Gradually the flames from shore diminished and 
the fear left me. Looking along the surface of the 
water, I saw the two or three hundred people, their 
heads dotting the lake like a flock of resting ducks. 
Tufts of blazing pine branches dropped about us 
with a hissing noise, sending up spurts of acrid smoke. 
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Only by continually immersing ourselves could we 
stand the scorching heat. Had it not been for the 
water, no living thing could have existed within a half- 
mile of that hell. 

It was so easy to imagine we had not escaped. By 
now the entire train and the trestle was a mass of 
blaze, fanned to fiercer hunger by the driving wind. 
God must have had His arms around us. 

Soon the coaches began to crumble, seething 
sections dropping into the lake and sending up clouds 
of steamy vapour. The angry hiss as the metal parts 
— wheels, trucks and equipment, all red-hot — struck 
the water made me think of Larson shoving a red-hot 
horseshoe into the cooling tub. As the piling and 
cross-ties became coals, the white-hot rails sagged and 
dropped into the water with splashing hisses. Last 
to go, after the fire had eaten through the supporting 
timbers, were the locomotive and tender. Now all 
that was left was blackened, smoking bits of what 
had once been a long railroad bridge and a train. 

After the pall of smoke had somewhat cleared and 
breathing became easier, we all waded to the opposite 
shore. One of the train crew started for the nearest 
telegraph station to wire for help. Strung out along 
a hundred yards of track, we undressed, wrung out 
our clothing as dry as possible, dressed again and 
waited. The rescue train, carrying doctors and 
nurses, soon arrived. We were taken to a small town, 
where preparations had been made to care for us. I 
do not recall the name of this town. I had had 
enough of the north woods country, and I only stayed 
there overnight. The next morning I took the first 
train for St. Paul. 



CHAPTER IX 
MAVERICK ON NEW RANGE 

ALL I knew of beating trains was what little I 
^had heard from jockeys and race-track men who 
hung around Matt Hughes' stable in Hudson, but as 
all my efforts to earn passage money to Arizona had 
failed, I made up my mind to beat my way there. 

That evening, shortly after dark, I saw a passenger 
train standing under the depot train-shed and 
watched the hustle and bustle of loading passengers. 
I noticed a negro hiding behind a pillar, up ahead 
of the engine, and asked, " Does this train go to 
Arizona ?" 

" Reckon she's sho' headed that way, white boy,*' 
the black fellow grinned, adding, " Fse aimin' to ride 
the blind as fur's K. C." 

When the train started rolling the negro made a 
quick dash and swung aboard the platform of the 
baggage car, next to the tender. I tried to do the 
same, but, being green at the game, missed, and found 
myself in the clutch of a grinning, uniformed 
policeman. 

He listened good-naturedly as I told him my story, 
saying that he couldn't let me hang around the depot 
and that I should not try freight trains till I had 
learned how. He walked me several blocks to jail, 
where he turned me over to the matron as a " night 
sleeper." She led me to a large empty room, a section 
of the women prisoners' quarters. There was a fold- 
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ing cot with pad and blanket in this room, nothing 
else. The matron said I could sleep on the cot, went 
out and locked the door. 

About midnight, standing beside my cot with two 
young chippies who had been arrested, she awakened 
me. " I'm sorry, my boy," she said, " I'll have to lock 
you in a cell. The other women's quarters are full, 
and these girls will have to stay here." 

Carrying the pad and blanket into a cell, she let 
down a steel bed-shelf for me and locked me in. 
After she had gone out the girls dragged their cot in 
front of my cell. I'll not go into details except to 
say that during the rest of the night the two girls sat 
on the cot smoking cigarettes and enjoyed shocking 
the country bumpkin with smutty stories and recital 
of lewd sex experiences. Yes, I learned about 
women — and men — from them. 

In the morning the matron took me to her office 
for a talk. When she saw I was determined to hit 
the road, she advised me to get outside the city, ex- 
plaining that until I had more experience I couldn't 
hope to keep from being arrested if I tried to catch 
a train in front of the main depot. 

Following her directions as to streets, I crossed the 
Mississippi River over what I was told was the 
highest bridge in the United States, and, after about 
eight miles of trampling along the railroad tracks, 
reached the little town of Mendota. I had hoarded 
a few dimes and nickels, and now spent some for 
food. At the edge of the town I found other hobos 
sleeping beneath clumps of willows. This, I learned, 
was called the jungles. 

With eyes and ears open it didn't take long for me 
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to learn some of the first principles of beating trains. 
Profiting by my education, I kept pretty much to 
myself and hopped everything on wheels that was 
headed south. I was still intrigued with the idea of 
riding "the blind. ,, Finally, at a water tank where 
I had been ditched by a freight, I caught on a fast 
passenger. The railroad at this point paralleled the 
Minnesota River, which, with the rushing wind from 
the speeding train, made it quite cold. It was after 
dark when I swung aboard, but the fireman saw me. 
He made no attempt to put me off, but from the top 
of the coal pile took a devilish delight in keeping his 
water hose turned on me full force. There was 
nothing I could do to dodge that choking stream of 
cold water. My teeth were chattering like castanets, 
and I was chilled to the bone when the train stopped 
at Mankato. 

Here I begged food for the first time. I recall that 
the next day was Sunday. Wondering how I could 
get something to eat, I noticed a big white house 
with a sign reading, " Keeley Cure Institute/' I 
didn't know what that meant, but I heard talking and 
bustling in the kitchen. Knocking at the back door, 
I told my troubles to a kindly Swede maid. She soon 
came out with a good-sized basket of the most won- 
derful food a boy could imagine. There was nearly 
a whole chicken, bread and butter, fruit, cake, and 
a half of a pie, all wrapped nicely in a clean white 
napkin. 

I thanked her and started for the jungles to enjoy 
my feast, visualizing how many days I could live on 
that much food. Ignorant of what to expect, I found 
shade near a lounging group of men and started to 
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eat. A big surly fellow got up, came over and started 
to help himself from my basket. 

" Hey, you!" a burly, red-headed hobo growled. 
"Lay off that punk! He's mine, see?" 

I didn't understand his meaning and I didn't like 
his looks, but was glad to have found somebody who 
would stick up for me. It was very evident that the 
other men stood in awe of this big bruiser. As he 
approached, I saw that his moon face was covered 
with freckles and a heavy stubble of red beard. 
Shoved into the waistband of his trousers was a 
coupling pin of solid iron, about two inches in 
diameter and fully fourteen inches long. This heavy 
iron made a deadly weapon. 

" Don't let these gay cats scare you, kid," he said, 
dropping down beside me. "You stick to ol' Red, 
an' you'll get along. You're a fine-lookin' boy, an' 
Red's gonna take care o' you, see? Where'd you 
glom the scoffin's?" His eyes glistened as he un- 
covered my basket. 

He helped himself, boasting to the others, "This 
kid's the swellest punk to ever hit these jungles. 
When he mooches the stem fer scoffin's, he fetches 
chicken back to his ol' Jock, see?" 

I didn't understand the exchange of sly winks 
between Red and two other men, but concluded it 
was only their way of joking. I told my new friend 
that I was on my way home to Arizona. He assured 
me that I would get along all right, as he was going 
to California, by way of Arizona. 

That night, Red and his two friends picked out a 
box car in a south-bound freight, and we all four 
crawled in. Red closed the door and I heard him 
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tell the others not to let anybody else in the car. 
When we were safely out of town I spread a news- 
paper on the floor to keep my clothes clean, and with 
my coat rolled up for a pillow laid down. It was 
pitch dark in the car, and all I could see was the 
glowing tips of cigarettes as Red and the other hobos 
sat against the wall smoking and talking. 

Lulled by the rhythmic clicking of the wheels, I 
soon dropped to sleep. Gradually I became conscious 
that I was being snuggled against somebody. It 
awakened me and I realized Red was beside me and 
was pulling me tight against his body. He was say- 
ing things that I did not know the meaning of, but 
they frightened me and I made an effort to get away. 
He slipped one arm under my shoulders and began 
fondling me with one hand. 

Thoroughly alarmed, I struggled to free myself. 
Holding me in a bear hug, he pressed his whiskered 
face to my neck and whispered something. Badly 
scared, I fought with all my strength, but he slapped 
me hard with one hand, and I felt his other hand 
twitching at my clothes. 

Kicking and fighting like mad, my hand contacted 
the coupling-pin, which had dropped to the floor. I 
grabbed the heavy iron pin and in a frenzy of fear I 
brought it overhanded with all my strength. It 
struck his head with an awful crunch. He gave 
one loud groan, went limp, and fell away from 
me. 

One of the others shouted something, but I sprang 
to the door, fighting to get it open. It gave about a 
foot and stuck there. Jerking and tugging to slide it 
back, I heard one of the hobos yell : 
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"Get that kid! He's croaked Red! Bashed in his 
skull with that couplin'-pin ! " 

Terrified, I squeezed through the narrow space and 
leaped into the night. Fortunately, the train was 
pulling slowly up a heavy grade, and I landed on a 
soft embankment, rolling to the bottom. Aside 
from a few scratches, I was unhurt but stiff with 
horror. 

Cowering there, eyes straining toward that slowly 
receding car of death, the full realization came to 
me. I had killed a man. Before my eyes shuttled 
the picture of John Heith swinging from the tele- 
graph pole in Tombstone. I heard my mother's voice 
warning me again. Yes, I had killed a man — my first. 
Later there were many others, far too many, perhaps, 
but this one sure had it coming. 

My first fear was that Red T s two friends would 
drop from the train in pursuit. I visualized officers 
of the law tracking me down. Then common sense 
suggested what probably happened — that the two 
hobos would disappear at the first opportunity, leav- 
ing the body to be discovered as circumstances 
directed. 

During the next three days and nights I hid from 
sight as much as possible — steering clear of all 
jungles. By that time I had reached Kansas City, 
where I was arrested for riding passenger trains. 
Hailed before the court with the usual assortment of 
drunks and vags, I told the judge my story. He 
adjusted his glasses, cleared his throat, instructed an 
officer to show me the way to the railroad yards, 
handed me a silver dollar and wished me luck. 

Again I tried the blind baggage, but this time it 
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wasn't blind. There was a door in the front end. 
But I felt safe enough, for I had heard that trunks 
were generally piled against the end of the car, mak- 
ing the door useless. This was not the case on this 
occasion. 

We were pulling past the little station of Olathe, 
Kansas, when the baggage man stepped through the 
door, ordering me to unload. I got down on the 
lower step, but the train was running too fast. Afraid 
to let go, I tried to talk him into letting me ride to 
the next station, promising that I would get off there. 
Swinging from his right hand was a large ring, prob- 
ably six inches in diameter, fully of heavy brass keys. 
Answering my plea with a shouted curse, he viciously 
swung the bunch of keys at me. I couldn't dodge, 
and the blow knocked me end over end from the run- 
ning train. 

My tumbling fall on the gravel and cinders road- 
bed scratched me up pretty badly, and I had a mighty 
sore head. When a long freight stopped for water I 
spied a box-car full of railroad ties. The door was 
open with ties stacked across the opening almost to 
the top. I crawled up, wriggling myself between the 
ties and the roof. Managing to lift out two ties, I 
rolled them in front of the opening, then stretched 
out in the coffin-like space where I was well-hidden 
from any prowling brakeman. 

I had acquired the habit of doing all my sleeping 
while riding. That way, I didn't waste any time — 
and it seemed a long way to Arizona and Dad. As 
the past three days had been strenuous, I soon dropped 
into a sound sleep. When I awakened, I crawled out 
and looked over the barricaded ties. It was night 
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and the door had been closed while I slept. Satisfied 
that I was all set for a long ride I went back to 
sleep. When next I awoke it was broad daylight. 

I had an all gone feeling in the pit of my stomach 
and wanted a drink. But what was a drink of water 
compared to the miles I was leaving behind? Before 
long the burning sun heated the narrow space within 
the car to an oven-like temperature and my thirst 
increased. Finally the train jolted to a stop and I 
decided that I must get a breath of air and a 
drink. 

Moving the ties, I worked my fingers into a crack 
and pulled at the door. It didn't budge. Again and 
again I tried before I realized that whoever had closed 
the door had dropped the pin in the hasp. My fear 
was somewhat allayed by the knowledge that at least 
I was going places — heading toward Arizona. 

Throughout the day I fought that suffocating heat 
and the crying urge for water. As night closed down 
the heat abated and I again dropped to sleep, but 
now I suffered with dreams in which I was suffocating 
and choking for water. My sleep was fitful and broken 
by every jolt of the car. I tried the door each time 
the train stopped. 

The next time I awakened the car was standing 
still and it was again broad daylight, but the door 
was still locked. After some time I noticed how quiet 
it seemed. The usual sound of trainmen's footsteps 
passing the car was missing. There was no other 
sound. Soon it dawned upon me that my car had 
been set out on some siding. The heat again began 
to mount, and I got terribly sick to my stomach and 
feverish. I must have dozed off at odd times, or I 
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could have been delirious, for there were long inter- 
vals when I was unconscious. 

I was not so far gone but that I realized my 
desperate situation, and often, crazy with fear, screamed 
for help and kicked against the door and roof to 
attract attention. My voice beat back at me and my 
frantic kicking and pounding on the door with my 
bare fists left me dazed and faint. Finally other 
waves of strangling blackness closed above me. 

I do not know how long the delirium lasted, but I 
do know that as time passed I became too weak to 
crawl back and forth from my hollow place in the ties; 
that after each spasm of frenzied crying and pounding 
I would fall back exhausted alongside the closed door. 

From one of these stupors I opened my eyes to the 
glare of broad daylight. The door was standing wide 
open. I don't remember climbing from the car. My 
first conscious recollection was staggering to the faucet 
of a bone-dry water trough beside some whitewashed 
loading pens. There was no handle on the faucet, 
and in desperation I tried futilely to break the pipe 
where it extended above the trough. 

Staring wildly about, I saw a lone house directly 
opposite the loading-pens and a woman coming 
toward me. What followed was a series of jerky 
events, with these outstanding highlights: The 
woman held me and gave me water, spoonful at a 
time. She put me on a couch and watched me closely 
while preparing broth. This she fed me, little at a 
time. After what must have been at least two hours 
she allowed me a real drink. I'll never forget that 
wonderful meal of toast and soft-boiled eggs which 
followed. 
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Under the kindly treatment of Mrs. Schwartz, who 
was the section foreman's wife, I soon recovered. She 
told me that this lone siding, near the Colorado line, 
was merely a loading point for stock shipping and 
headquarters for the section crew of this stretch of 
railroad. Mrs. Schwartz had seen the load of ties set 
out from the local freight the morning before. So I 
had spent at least three days and nights without food 
or water, locked in that bake-oven. 

Some inquisitive section hand, noticing the car was 
not sealed, had probably shoved the door open to see 
what the car was loaded with. To that idle curiosity, 
and the kindness and good judgment of Mrs. Schwartz, 
I owe my escape. 

Pueblo, Colorado, was reached without further 
mishap. As I had made up my mind to ride no more 
freight trains, it was necessary to spend the night in 
Pueblo while waiting for the next south-bound pas- 
senger train. I picked out an inviting-looking barn 
and was trying to crawl into the haymow for a night's 
sleep when a kind-hearted woman turned in an alarm 
that a burglar was breaking in. I found a place to 
sleep all right, but it was in jail. 

The following morning deputies carrying sawed-off 
shotguns herded me into the chain-gang. At the time 
I thought it strange that I had not been tried and 
sentenced first. We unloaded from the wagons at a 
quarry where the prisoners were put to work break- 
ing rock and loading dump-wagons. The chief 
deputy made a great show of fastening a ball and 
chain around my ankles. Then I was given a shovel 
and told to load the crushed rock into wagons. 

About half a block distant there was a well in the 
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yard of a house alongside the railroad tracks, just 
outside of town. I had not worn the ball and chain 
more than ten minutes when the boss gave me a 
bucket and told me that for the rest of the day my 
job was to carry water to the other prisoners. It was 
impossible for me to carry the heavy ball and the 
bucket, too, so they removed the ball, warning each 
other to watch me closely as they didn't want to have 
to shoot me. 

Shortly after lunch, while making a trip to the 
well, I saw a long freight train slowly pulling out of 
town. Dropping the bucket, I made a run for it. 
During the hundred-yard dash, I heard yells of the 
guards and booming guns. Spurts of dust kicked up 
on each side of me and served to increase my speed. 
Gaining the road-bed, I balanced on the balls of my 
feet and made a running grab at the slatted side of 
an empty stock car. I swung up and gained the 
door. Safe inside the car, I looked back at the 
quarry. 

Deputies and prisoners were waving their hats, 
laughing and cheering in a friendly farewell. It was 
inot until then that I realized the whole affair was a 
put-up job; that they meant for me to get away. 
That accounted for the fact that my detention had 
not been according to due process of law. They, no 
doubt, thought it might teach me a lesson, and at 
the same time afford them some harmless sport at 
the expense of a serious-minded kid. Well, all I can 
say is that there was nothing funny about it from my 
angle. I was just as desperate while making that run 
as any escaping prisoner ever was. 

At Deming, New Mexico, I slipped into a passenger 
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coach on a west-bound train and, finding two seats 
turned back to back, squeezed in between them, 
hugging the wall. Kind-hearted passengers spread 
their coats and wraps over the seat backs, making a 
cover for my hiding-place. The last lap of my thirty- 
six hundred mile pasear was covered without the train 
crew molesting me, and I heard the conductor call 
"T-u-u-cson . . . Tucson!" 

Grimy and ragged, I swung down on to the plat- 
form. There was my father lined up with carry-all 
drivers, calling the various hotels. I'll never forget 
the look on his face as, darting between hurrying pas- 
sengers, I called, "Dad! Dad! Here I am, Dad!" 

"Who — who the — who you callin' Dad?" he stam- 
mered. Then he gathered me close, crying, " My God, 
Johnnie, I thought you were safe on the farm — back 
in Wisconsin! ..." 



CHAPTER X 
SWAPPING LEAD 

CARRY-ALLS, with seats running lengthwise like 
old-style street-cars, were the only means of trans- 
portation in Tucson. While I was in Wisconsin, Dad, 
Uncle Alf and Jimmy Maish had gone into partner- 
ship operating several of these carry-alls. Shortly after 
I arrived home Uncle Alf left the business to Dad 
and Maish to carry on. I soon made a hand as a 
driver on one shift, and although I did not stay at it 
long, my father followed this business all the rest of 
his years in Tucson. Many a man since risen to fame 
and fortune, at one time or another, rode in Ganz- 
horn's carry-alls. 

Outstanding among such celebrities was Epes Ran- 
dolph. A victim of tuberculosis, he had been shipped 
out to Arizona to die. I helped Dad carry Mr. Ran- 
dolph from the train to one of our carry-alls, taking 
him out to the Sisters' Hospital. Epes Randolph got 
well and lived a full and useful life. A railroad man 
of the highest quality, he rose to be General Manager 
of all the Southern Pacific lines in the south-west. 
He was the driving power behind the building of the 
Cananea, Rio Yaqui y Pacifico Railroad from Guay- 
mas, Mexico, down the west coast to Mexico City. 
He and my father were always close friends, and I 
worked for him on several occasions, years later, during 
an exciting period of my life. 
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Although Dad and I had a room at the corral where 
he kept his carry-alls and horses, and took our meals 
at restaurants, we had some home life with our good 
friends, the Kennedys, and Uncle Alf. But perhaps 
it was not enough. The urge of the "wild bunch " 
was cropping out in me and I was getting hard to 
handle. 

Dad recognized the symptoms, but his word which 
had once been law failed to keep me in hand. My 
blood heritage from a frontier mother and an adven- 
ture-seeking father, together with the past three years, 
had done things to me. Bucking the world, fighting 
back against conditions, making my own decisions, 
had spoiled me for the everyday humdrum life. I 
wanted to see what was on the other side of the moun- 
tain. 

About this time the famous scout, Tom Horn, 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, dropped into town 
from a scouting trip after the Apache Kid in the 
Sierra Madre Mountains of Mexico. He said the Kid 
had been laying low since his ruckus with Hualapai 
Clark the previous fall. 

" That Injun will never quit till he gets Clark for 
shootin' that squaw,' ' Horn declared. " I aim to ride 
herd on that Arivaipa Country 'round Hualapai's 
place, an' sooner or later that Tache will show his 
hand." 

Let me sidetrack here a moment to recite a little of 
the Apache Kid's history, for I'll always believe that 
a gun in my hands wrote finis for that notorious outlaw 
and killer. 

Geronimo, the Apache chief, captured in 1886, was 
the worst of Arizona's bad Indians, only because of 
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the size of his band of warriors. The Apache Kid 
was Geronimo's equal when it came to murdering 
helpless settlers. Except that at times he ran with 
one or two companions and squaws, the Apache Kid 
was a lone wolf. His reign of murderous raids started 
in 1888. Now, in 1894, he was still at large. 

His wily manoeuvring, enabling him to escape the 
best man-hunters of the south-west, made good copy 
for eastern newspapers. Scarcely a day passed but 
you read some scathing denunciation of the Govern- 
ment's practice of schooling these savages. The claim 
was made, and largely accepted as a fact, that the 
Apache Kid was a Carlisle graduate. The truth of 
the matter is that this outlaw Apache never attended 
any school one day in his life. 

He came under the notice of Al Sieber, Chief of 
Scouts on the San Carlos Reservation, who made him 
one of the scouts while campaigning with General 
Crook after Geronimo. Because of the Kid's un- 
canny ability as a trailer, he was promoted to sergeant 
of the scouts in 1888. 

When Al Sieber, leading a group of officers, left the 
San Carlos Reservation for the sub-agency in the White 
Mountains, he left the Apache Kid in charge of the 
scouts at San Carlos. During Sieber's absence, the 
Kid and his bucks took a holiday, just a few days off 
to catch up with their drinking. Throwing in with 
a band of Coyoteras over on the Arivaipa, they put 
on a real drunk with tiswin, a sort of beer made 
from fermented barley. During the fracas, some- 
body made a good Indian out of one of the Coyo- 
teras. 

The Kid and his scouts didn't show up at San 
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Carlos until after Al Sieber had been back a week. 
Sieber lined them up, disarmed them, and placed 
all their guns in his tent. He then ordered the Kid 
to take all hands, himself included, to the guard- 
house. The Kid marched his men away, but instead 
of going to the guardhouse some of the Indians got 
other guns and began shooting in the air. 

According to Frank Porter, boss farmer on the 
reservation, and Ed Arghelder, the teacher, Sieber 
stepped from his tent with a carbine and threw down 
on the Indians. One of them known as Curly shot 
Sieber, putting him out of business with a broken 
leg. The Kid and his band then took to the hills. 
After several weeks, the Kid led his braves back to 
the reservation and surrendered them. 

They were then put on trial by the Government. 
Crippled for life as he was, Sieber's hate was directed 
solely at the Apache Kid as being the entire cause of 
the trouble, and he left no stone unturned to get a 
conviction, swearing the Kid was the one who shot 
him. The Indians were sentenced to long prison 
terms, but Sieber's satisfaction was short-lived, for 
President Cleveland pardoned them. 

Now Al Sieber bent every effort to have them tried 
before a civil court. After several attempts, he ar- 
ranged such a trial with the officials of Gila County. 
The Kid with three of his band, Say-Es, Hale and 
Pash-Ten-Tah, were tried at Globe, Arizona, before 
Judge William Porter. Among the prosecuting wit- 
nesses were Indians named Constant-Bread, No-Good- 
Say-A and Curly, the Indian who had really shot 
Sieber. The Kid and his men were convicted and 
sentenced to Yuma, Arizona, October 25, 1889. 
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At this same session of court, another Apache named 
Nah-Deaz was on trial for murder. During an argu- 
ment on the San Carlos Reservation with Lieutenant 
Mott over a land allotment, this Apache had killed 
the lieutenant. Because Nah-Deaz had just returned 
from the Carlisle School, he was commonly known as 
the Carlisle Kid. Eastern writers in reporting the 
trials confused the two Kids, which accounts for 
the many claims that the Apache Kid was a Carlisle 
graduate. 

After the trial it was up to Sheriff Glenn Rey- 
nolds of Gila County to take the Indians to the 
penitentiary at Yuma. Tom Horn, attending a rodeo 
at Phoenix could not be had, so Sheriff Reynolds 
took with him a deputy sheriff, Hunky Dory Holmes. 
During the long trip by stage the Indians caught 
their white guards unawares, got their guns, killed 
Sheriff Reynolds, and many writers have made the 
natural mistake of reporting that the Indians shot 
both men. This is not the case. There was not 
a wound on Holmes' body. It was a plain case of 
when the going got tough Hunky Dory's heart quit 
on him. 

From that time on the Apache Kid was never 
apprehended. But not because he disappeared. On 
the contrary he raided constantly, murdering and 
pillaging isolated ranchers and lone travellers when- 
ever the opportunity presented. Squaws that had 
been abducted by the Kid would come in from time 
to time, after they had been abandoned, and report the 
Kid's activities to officials at San Carlos. 

One of these squaws reported that she had been 
held by Massey for several years in the Sierra Madres 
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in Mexico. This Massey is the Apache mentioned 
as having escaped from the train when Geronimo's 
party was being sent east in 1886. According to the 
squaw, Massey had escaped within two hours after 
the train pulled out from Bowie, and made his way 
to a roving band of Mescaleros in the Chiricahua 
Mountains of South-Eastern Arizona. Later he got 
down into the Sierra Madres. Now, Massey was 
teamed up with the Apache Kid. 

Hualapai Clark, so called from much prospecting 
in the Hualapai Mountains, was located in the 
Galiuro Range, near Table Mountain, in the 
Arivaipa Creek district. Late in the fall of 1893, 
he rode into the S. C. Ranch at Mammoth and told 
Felix McKinney, the manager, that he had killed a 
squaw. He said that during the night he had heard 
a noise near where the horses were picketed and 
had slipped out with a rifle. He was just in time to 
shoot at two skulking figures. One dropped but the 
other got away, although he was sure he had hit them 
both. 

Felix McKinney sent a cowboy named Jimmie 
Mercer up to stay at the cabin while Hualapai went 
to report the killing to the authorities. Army men 
from San Carlos Reservation identified the squaw as 
one of those running with the Apache Kid. Immedi- 
ately Hualapai Clark set up the claim that his second 
shot had wounded the Kid, who had later died while 
holed up in some hide-out. The question of whether 
Hualapai Clark killed the Apache Kid has never been 
proved or disproved. Against his claim stands the 
word of the widely known Tom Horn, who claimed 
the Apache Kid had been hiding in the Sierra Madres 
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in Mexico since the squaw's death, and the following 
experience of my own : 

Jimmy Maish, my father's partner, had four good 
saddle horses on Jim Neal's ranch out at Oracle. He 
had made a deal in Dudleyville to trade for driving 
stock, so Jimmy and I started out in a buckboard to 
make the exchange. We carried a saddle so I could 
ride one horse and lead another, while Jimmy led the 
other two behind the buckboard. For no good reason 
I took along a 38-55 Marlin rifle, which I borrowed 
from Uncle Alf . 

Arriving at Oracle, we found that Neal's men 
were using two of the horses and would not be back 
till the following day. Maish didn't want to lay over 
for fear his man would think the deal was off, so we 
agreed that he should go ahead with the two horses 
which were there. I was to wait at Oracle and when 
the other horses came follow Maish on to Dudley- 
ville. 

It was after dinner the next day before I was ready 
to leave. Jim Neal told me that instead of going by 
road down through Mammoth, then north to Dudley- 
ville, I could save time by heading through the Black 
Hills. He said that would bring me out on the 
San Pedro about the mouth of the Arivaipa. After 
getting full directions, I screwed the saddle down on 
a sorrel with a blaze face and white stockings, and 
leading a big black " 33-Bar " horse, started on my 
way. 

Strange to the country, I got into some awful rough 
going and was still in the hills after sundown. Finally 
I headed into a canyon that I thought would bring me 
out at the river. Not more than thirty feet wide, it 
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was sided with straight walls of rock for about twenty 
feet, then either side ran up to a steep-sided, boulder- 
strewn ridge. Riding along with my Marlin across 
my legs, I heard two shots echo up and down the hills 
and felt the wind from a bullet blink my eyes. 

I was riding close to the right bank of the canyon's 
bed and glanced up. Four Indians were sky-lined on 
the ridge to my left. Two of them held rifles. While 
I was getting my scattered senses together, they sent 
quick shots kicking chips of rock out of the bank 
alongside my head. I gigged my pony to the opposite 
bank, under cover of the straight up-and-down wall 
on the same side with the Indians. I was afraid to 
make a run for it in either direction. If I tried to 
ride the back trail it was so steep it would slow me 
down to where they could pot me easily. If I took 
down the canyon, I was afraid I'd run into an open 
space where there were no protecting banks, and that 
would be too bad. All I could figure was stay and 
fight from the protection of the steep banks. 

Slipping from the saddle, I edged out into the 
canyon with my rifle. I could see three Indians on 
foot in front of their ponies, one of them holding a 
rifle. Another Indian that I know was a buck was 
sitting on his pony, holding a rifle. He saw me just 
as I had him lined in my sights and threw his gun 
to his shoulder. I squeezed the trigger and saw him 
hoolihan backward to the ground. The one on foot 
with the rifle cut down on me in a hurry and missed 
as I jumped back to cover. 

Of the four Indians, I know two were squaws. 
Maybe the three on foot were all squaws, but I don't 
think so. Anyway, I know the mounted one that I 
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knocked kicking was a buck Indian. Two of the 
four were armed with rifles and were shooting at me. 
That's another reason why I'm sure the party was 
two bucks with their squaws. 

Well, there I was, like the fellow holding the wild- 
cat. I crawled out on my belly for another look. 
Seeing no signs, I concluded they had taken cover 
behind the rocks. A shot that threw sand in my 
eyes strengthened that belief. Try as I did, I couldn't 
figure a way to get a bead on one of them. I knew 
I was safe from them in the daylight, but was not so 
sure about it after it got dark, which it almost was 
by then. All I could do was stick it out and keep 
my eyes and ears open. No matter how slick they 
were, the rolling of a loose stone would warn me if 
they tried to slip down the hill, and, if they tried to 
come up or down the canyon bed, I felt sure I could 
hear the sand crunch. 

All night, my eyes staring at the skyline and my 
ears pinned back for the slightest whisper of moving 
rocks or sand, I hunkered there with my ready 
Marlin. I had always been a pretty good sleeper, 
but somehow or other I kept as wide awake as a 
hoot-owl. 

When daylight came with no sign of the Indians, 
I concluded to make a ride for it. Striking the river 
road within a mile or two, I met a vaquero whose 
name was Francisco Bojorques. I think he said he 
was working for Tom Wills, who ramrodded the 7-B 
spread. Borjorques rode back up the canyon with 
me for a look-see. On top of the ridge we cut for 
signs. 

Where the Indians had opened up on me there 
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were several empty rifle shells — and blood on the 
ground over a space that you couldn't cover with 
your hat. Bojorques thought that I had hit the 
Indian bad and that the others had placed him on 
his horse and taken him away, probably when I first 
missed seeing them. He said it was a hundred to one 
that I had tangled with the Apache Kid, his partner 
Massey, and their two squaws. 

I don't know. 

But I do know that I knocked one Indian kicking 
and that no wounded Indian was reported in that 
country. 

Some historians claim the Apache Kid died of con- 
sumption, hidden out back in the mountains. Others 
uphold Hualapai Clark in his contention of having 
wounded and killed the Kid. Up to now I have 
made no public claim. As to whether Hualapai 
Clark or I killed the Kid will always be an open 
question. Nevertheless, regardless of opinion, I shall 
always believe that Uncle Alf s Marlin whistled the 
final tune for the Lone Wolf Apache. 

One last word about Tom Horn, the upright 
frontier scout and fighter, who had given so much of 
his life seeking the Apache Kid. He was hanged for 
the supposed murder of Willie Nickell, near Saratoga, 
Wyoming, on November 20, 1903, nine years later. 
His body was shipped to the home of his family in 
Boulder, Colorado, but because of the notorious 
publicity of Tom Horn's execution the regular 
orthodox churches of Boulder refused to have any- 
thing to do with the funeral. However, the pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Edward G. Lane, went 
to the funeral parlour and, despite the criticism of 
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his Christian membership, preached the burial service. 
A young lady from his choir, Edith Rheaume, sang 
the service at Tom Horn's funeral. As it happened, 
thirty-one years later I married that same Edith 
Rheaume in Los Angeles. 



CHAPTER XI 
GAMBLER AND COWBOY 

DAD'S carry-all stand was on the old St. Augustine 
Church Plaza, facing Congress Street, in the 
downtown part of Tucson. One of our best friends, 
Sam Drachman, a pioneer citizen, owned a cigar store 
next to the plaza. Adjoining his place was The Legal 
Tender. In those days first-class saloons operated 
gambling, craps, monte, roulette and faro bank. 
Ezra C. Bartlett, a noted gambler from Butte, Mon- 
tana, had bought the old Silver Dollar Saloon from 
J. J. Walch. After remodelling, he named it The 
Legal Tender and opened it as a palatial saloon and 
gambling-house. 

Generally speaking, chicken feed was only used to 
buy postage stamps — or to drop in the Salvation 
Army's tambourine. White chips were twobits each, 
five dollars a stack. Different coloured chips ran to 
higher values, up to five dollars each, or whatever the 
house saw fit to make them. 

I recall one instance that showed Bartlett's cold 
gambling nerve. The westbound Sunset Limited had 
been tied up in Tucson by washouts, and passengers 
forced to stay overnight. Several so-called big 
gamblers from Canfield's in New York, who were on 
their way to California, started out to high-play what 
they termed Tucson's penny-ante faro games. At 
The Palace, Commercial Exchange and The Fashion 
they rode their luck. Making hundred-dollar bets 
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and winning two or three thousand dollars, they 
thought they were really showing Tucson some heavy 
gambling. 

When they came into The Legal Tender, Bartlett 
was in the lookout's chair at one of the faro games. 
He officed the dealer to take a walk and he took the 
dealer's chair. 

Making a great show of tossing a five-thousand- 
dollar bill on the table, the leader of the New York 
gamblers said, " Give me a stack." 

Without raising his eyes, Bartlett dropped the bill 
in the cash drawer — and flipped five white chips 
across the table. Finishing the shuffle, he slipped the 
deck into the box and sat waiting. 

The three New Yorkers glanced at each other with 
significant winks, then had a good laugh at the dealer's 
very evident mistake. 

" Better look at that bill again, Mister Dealer," 
the gambler sneered. " I asked for a stack of 
chips!" 

Bartlett nodded: " I heard you. A stack will cost 
you twenty thousand. White chips are the cheapest 
we have — they are a thousand dollars apiece to real 
gamblers. If that's too stiff for your blood, you can 
use markers" — pushing several in front of them. 
" Make your bets!" 

They either had to cash in and quit — or play. 
They parleyed the five white chips as many ways as 
possible to make them last, but Bartlett beat them. 
The gamblers then unleashed their bank-rolls and 
started plunging. Bartlett sat there as cold as a land- 
lord's heart, not batting an eye. Inside of an hour's 
play he had beaten them for twenty-two thousand and 
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they were broke. He then bought a couple of bottles 
of wine, called one of Dad's rigs and sent the New 
York gamblers to their hotel. 

At this time there was an old prospector working 
for Bartlett who took care of Bartlett's buggy team 
and did all sorts of other off jobs. Bartlett trusted 
him where large sums of money were concerned, for 
his honesty was beyond question. Whenever he could 
get an audience he loved to tell of his prospecting 
days, and his talk was full of references to washing 
out colour in a frying-pan. So, although his name 
was Terry Alzamorro, he was nicknamed Frying Pan. 
He was one of those little, wrinkled old fellows that 
age only withered up. He had a cock-eye and a heart 
of gold. Time proved him to be one of my father's 
most valued friends, and years later he saved me from 
facing a firing squad in Mexico. 

Old Ben Fairbanks was another nervy gambler. 
Fairbanks, about fifty years old, had owned a small 
ranch on the Santa Cruz, where he had raised alfalfa. 
This he cut and hauled to town with a span of oxen 
and sold as green feed. Just as regularly as he made 
those trips he would buck the faro game in The 
Fashion till he went broke. When he did make a 
winning he sluffed it all back trying to break the 
game. 

One day he showed up in The Fashion with a good- 
sized bank-roll. Sitting on his usual stool, he began 
to high-play the game and was soon broke. Without 
a word he walked out. After selling his ranch, oxen, 
and everything he owned, cash in hand he went back 
to the faro game — and bet the works on the high- 
card. 

7 
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The dealer called the house manager over to O.K. 
the bet, for, while there was no limit for gamblers, 
twenty-five hundred dollars on the high-card was real 
gambling. 

The bet was O.K.'d. The high-card lost. Ben 
Fairbanks was cleaned out. 

" Looks like they is days when a man can't lay up 
a dime," Ben said, shoving back his stool. Then to 
the manager, "Reckon you'll have to put me to work 
dealin'." 

This is how Ben Fairbanks started. From that day 
his luck turned. In 1895, past seventy, he was rich 
and owned The Fashion. He married Edna Tarbox, 
my first sweetheart, a girl who attended the Sunday- 
school class my mother taught in the Methodist church. 
A kindly old gentleman, respected by all men, Ben 
Fairbanks was killed in the late 1890's by a runaway 
team of spanking blacks in Tucson. 

While I wanted to play faro, I didn't know enough 
about the game yet, so I sluffed away my quarters 
and half dollars at the crap tables. The Fashion 
stood directly across the street from the carry-all stand, 
and had games upstairs as well as down. One crap 
table on the upper floor was in front of a window, 
and from where I lounged in the back end of a carry- 
all I could see the dealer. 

The day-shift dealer of the game was one-armed and 
was called One-Armed Brown. One day I had just 
returned from the restaurant and had a quarter left. 
Deciding to try a couple of passes in One-Arm's game, 
I started across to The Fashion. Brown happened to 
be looking out of the open window. As I stepped on 
to the sidewalk he called down to me : 
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" Never mind climbing the stairs with it, Johnnie. 
Throw it up to me. I'll get it, anyway !" 

That cured me of shooting craps. I shoved the 
quarter back in my pocket and went back to the 
stand. I've gambled all my life, but never from that 
day have I made another bet at a crap table. 

Late that fall Uncle Alf picked up an old man 
whose name was Silvernail. He was broke, very sick 
with pneumonia, and had no relatives in the country. 
Uncle Alf took the old fellow home and got a doctor 
for him, but he was pretty far gone. He told Uncle 
Alf that he had a mine called the Beehive, near the 
Old Glory mine, close to the Mexican line. Because 
of their kindness to him, the old fellow willed this 
property to Uncle Alf and Aunt Mary, just in case 
he shouldn't get well. He lingered along several 
weeks and finally died. 

Uncle Alf was working for Wells-Fargo, driving 
the express wagon, and hadn't thought much about 
the mine until a man named Scrivner claimed it on 
account of money he said Silvernail owed him. Alf 
Lamb had never heard the old man mention Scrivner, 
let alone saying anything about owing him or anyone 
else money. As the property had been willed to him 
legally, he ignored Scrivner's claim. 

When Alf went out to do the yearly assessment 
work on the mine, he found that it had a good 
showing of gold. Later, when he was financially able, 
he equipped himself to develop the mine and moved 
out there, leaving Aunt Mary and the children in 
town. 

One night, along in 1896, one of Dad's Mexican 
drivers reported that he had overheard three strange 
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men in the back of The Legal Tender saying they 
were leaving on the morning Oro Blanco stage to run 
Alf Lamb off the property and take possession. Dad 
and I went out to Aunt Mary's and talked it over 
with her. She said Alf had a 54-90 Winchester and 
his six-shooter, but that he was short of shells. We 
knew Alf should at once be notified about the men 
and that he should have more ammunition. That 
was a job for me, and it meant horse-backing to Oro 
Blanco ahead of that stage. 

Aunt Mary wrote out directions so I could find the 
mine after leaving Oro Blanco, which was the end of 
the stage road. She fixed me a lunch to carry and 
gave me a letter to Uncle Alf. 

Dad routed out the manager of L. Zeckendorfs 
store and got ten boxes of 45-90's and -45^ for Uncle 
Alfs guns. I borrowed a cartridge belt and a 
scabbard for my saddle to carry the Marlin, which I 
still kept at the corral. 

Next morning at daylight I saddled a little buck- 
skin Papago pony. The stage was due to leave at 
seven o'clock, but I was well on the road before 
that. All I had to do was beat that stage to Oro 
Blanco. About forty miles south, near the Canao 
Ranch, where the stage always changed horses, I un- 
saddled and let my pony roll and have a drink while 
I ate my lunch. Within an hour I hit the road 
again, and made Oro Blanco about two o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

After a few guarded inquiries I headed for the 
Beehive mine. Uncle Alf had just knocked off work 
in his sixty-foot tunnel and was starting to get supper 
when I arrived. He didn't say much about the news 
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I brought, but his eyes lighted at sight of the ammu- 
nition. 

"I hope Scrivner's got enough guts to come with 
them," he said, " but I'm bettin' he don't. He's likely 
hired some gun-slingers to do the job for him. Well, 
Johnnie, we'll move up into the tunnel to play safe, 
and be ready for 'em." 

By dark we had carried the Dutch-oven, groceries 
and blankets up the hill into the tunnel. Then we 
lugged the water-barrel from the cabin and spotted it 
in our stronghold. Next, by using ore from the dump, 
we laid up a two-foot barricade across the tunnel 
entrance. With two rifles and Alf's -45 we could 
have held off an army while our grub and water held 
out. As the trail from the mine to the cabin was 
rough and steep along the mountain it was a safe bet 
we would hear the approach of horsebackers long 
before their arrival. Alf dozed at the mouth of the 
tunnel. I rolled up in a blanket, and, tired from the 
long ride, was soon sound asleep. 

Nothing happened during the night. We had 
breakfast, and Alf was ready to start mucking out his 
yesterday's shots, when we heard them coming. From 
the protection of our barricade we watched four horse- 
men pick their way down the trail. They were all 
strangers to me, but Alf said, "That tall hombre on 
the sorrel is Six-Shooter Bill. I've seen him around 
town with Scrivner. He's likely bossin' this party." 

The four men lit down before the cabin. They all 
wore guns, and two of them carried rifles in the 
scabbards of their saddles. 

"Hey, Lamb!" sung out the fellow Alf had said 
was Six-Shooter Bill. "You in there, Lamb?" 
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Getting no response, they went into a close huddle, 
then started up the trail to the tunnel. When they 
came around the dump about thirty feet from us, 
Alf called, " That's close enough. Make your talk, 
quick! " 

The four men froze in their tracks, staring up and 
into the muzzles of our rifles. 

"Why, why, Lamb, we ain't lookin' for trouble/' 
the startled spokesman stammered. " Thought mebbe 
we could interest you in sellin\ I'm holdin' 
Scrivner's assignment to his interest in the mine an' 
I . . ." 

Alf broke in, "Scrivner's interest an' yours, too, is 
in this Winchester! Fork them ponies down there 
an' git goin'. Pronto!" 

I was disappointed at the way things were going, 
for I had one mean-looking hombre beaded right 
above his belt-buckle with my Marlin. Alf seemed 
to sense my intention, for he reached over and shoved 
my rifle out of line : 

" Take it easy, Johnnie! They ain't goin' to fight." 

He was right. Of course no sane men in their spot 
would have tried to make a fight. Without another 
word they wheeled, scrambled down to their ponies, 
and rode back toward Oro Blanco. Perhaps Scrivner 
had the last word, for later my dear Uncle Alf was 
blown to bits by dynamite and Scrivner was tried for 
the murder. 

During the next day, while moving things back to 
the cabin and putting it in order, I caught Uncle Alf 
eyeing me seriously. That evening we sat out in front 
of the cabin smoking. Alf broke a long silence. 

"Johnnie, if your mother had lived you wouldn't 
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have the slant on life that I'm afraid you're gettin'. 
Never kill your first man. I mean in a real gun-fight. 
I saw something in your eyes yesterday that made me 
think you wanted to shoot. That's bad, son! If the 
instinct to kill is in your blood, get rid of it, Johnnie. 
If you have to, run away from a fight before you 
gun a man. There 'most always is some other way. 
Once you kill, poison gets into your blood. It gnaws 
at you day and night, eatin' into your soul like raw 
acid. Nothing on earth will satisfy till you kill again. 
Then it will be one after another. Finally you'll be 
a prowlin' lobo, huntin' an excuse, cravin' gun-fights 
for the thrill of killin'. For your own sake, make 
something of yourself. Something that would have 
made your poor mother proud of her boy — not a 
killer." 

That was a long speech for Alf Lamb to make, and 
it carried plenty of weight. Deep down inside I knew 
that he was right. I had wanted those men to start 
trouble. I recalled the same thrill tingling my blood 
while I gripped my Marlin that I had experienced 
when the Apache Kid tumbled from his horse as I 
squeezed the trigger. 

Mulling Alf 's words over and over on that long ride 
back to Tucson, I visualized the sorrowful expression 
of my mother's watching eyes, and I silently vowed 
to follow Alf Lamb's advice. But the years since that 
day have taught me that a man cannot always guide 
his own destiny. 

One other influence at that time was beneficial for 
me, I think. For the benefit of the tourist trade, Dad 
ran special Sunday trips to the old Mission San Xavier 
del Bac, founded in 1687, and a refuge for those in 
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distress for two hundred years. Located nine miles 
south of town, it was one of the main points of interest 
to eastern tourists. These special excursions soon be- 
came quite popular and I took out three and four 
parties a week. 

No man could spend much time in the holy atmo- 
sphere of the San Xavier, even though commercially 
engaged, without absorbing a little of the milk of 
human kindness which had been poured out with 
lavish hands by those Christ-like men down through 
the ages. Notwithstanding that mine has been a 
spotted career, that I have broken some of the Com- 
mandments many times, I like to think that that 
summer spent in guiding tourists to the San Xavier 
perhaps kept me from being worse than I am. But 
at that time it didn't prevent me from desiring to 
become a professional gambler. 

Some men are born with card sense or gambling 
sa be. I was one of those and faro held a lure for me 
above all other games. Bartlett of The Legal Tender 
said that with my make-up I was bound to be a dealer 
sooner or later, and that he would put me to work 
and teach me the business. While gambling was per- 
fectly legitimate, Dad wouldn't listen to that. 

About this time a friend of ours, Tom Wills, who 
ran the 7-B iron out on the San Pedro, offered to 
make a cowboy of me. While even that didn't suit 
my father's ideas of what I should do, he figured it 
might get the gambling notion out of my head, so 
agreed. Accordingly, early in 1897 I found myself on 
the 7-B payroll. 

Aside from being a good all-round cowman, Tom 
Wills was one of the best ropers in Arizona. I've seen 
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him ride into an alfalfa patch where half-grown pigs 
were running, build a short loop, and, without a miss, 
snap his string over five and six pigs in succession. He 
took a kindly interest in teaching me every angle of the 
cow business and discouraging any interest I showed 
in the wild bunch. Upon the occasions when we rode 
into Mammoth with other cowboys to wash the dust 
out of our throats at Johnnie DuBois' saloon, Tom's 
keen blue eyes watched me carefully. 

My riding partner was generally a Mexican. He 
was called Hueco because of his resonant voice. This 
cowboy was a top hand and the best bronc' stomper 
on any of the river spreads. Hueco liked me and 
taught me many fine points of cowboying. One of our 
regular jobs was riding the river for cattle bogged 
in the quicksand. The San Pedro was pretty well 
splotched with this treacherous sand, and any animal 
bogged down stayed there unless pulled out by some 
cowboy's rope. It was particularly dangerous for cows 
with calves, for while the cow might lunge her way 
out, the poor little calf with its feeble strength was 
doomed. 

Often we found a poor old cow bogged down clear 
to her head. In such cases it was some job to get her 
out. First we had to work our ropes down and loop 
her feet. Then, taking our dallies, we put the weight 
of our horses against the strain till her legs came free 
of the suction. Moving as speedily as possible, one of 
us would slip our rope around her horns while the 
other stretched her legs free from the clutching sand. 
With our ponies on solid ground and at the right angle, 
we set them against the ropes till the strain gradually 
dragged the animal free. Back on solid ground, the 
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old cow critter invariably charges you as soon as 
she gets to her feet, if she has strength enough left to 
stand. 

Since those days of practical experience I've learned 
quite a lot about quicksand by reading some of the 
material of a contemporary western writer. He describes 
in minute detail who Jesse Chisholm with his wagon- 
train was held up from crossing the Cimarron River by 
a stretch of quicksand. Then from his omnipotent 
pedestal, this western writer has Chisholm solve the 
difficulty by running a herd of loose ponies back and 
forth across the quicksand — till it was packed down 
hard enough to hold up the wagons. A greater miracle 
was this than that performed by Moses when he split 
asunder the Red Sea for the Israelites to cross with dry 
feet. 

It was while at this ranch that I perfected the fast 
draw which saved my life on several occasions in later 
years. I do not remember a time after I was big 
enough to hold a rifle that I was not a good shot. Guns 
held an uncanny attraction for me. While I could hit 
anything I could see within range of my rifle, I was 
not satisfied. I wanted to handle a six-shooter — to be 
fast. With my Tombstone background and oft-re- 
peated tales of some renowned fast-draw man prod- 
ding me, I made up my mind to be the fastest in the 
world. 

Scrimping and saving, I managed to get hold of a 
pretty fair single action, Colt's -44. Hueco helped me 
to build my first holster, and from then on I spent my 
spare time practising the draw-and-shoot. Needless to 
say, I tried many different styles and holsters, and I 
got to be fairly fast. Jerking and shooting as a jack 
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rabbit leaped in front of my horse afforded the best 
possible practice. My hand was not shaped right for 
speedy thumbing the hammer with the ball of my 
thumb, so I learned to fan after the first shot, which 
means, of course, hitting the hammer back with the 
free hand while holding the trigger with the other. 

Much has been written pro and con about the merit 
of speed with a six-shooter, and the right and wrong 
way to handle one. I've read of men who declared 
speed was of no value — that the man who won his 
gun-fight was the one who took his time, but I never 
heard a real gun-fighter make that statement. Yes, it's 
all right to take your time — if you shoot first. Believe 
me, the man who builds his fire first has all the best 
of it in a gun-fight. 

About fanning: No man with an ounce of brains 
will tell you that a man can do straight shooting at a 
small target and fan a gun. But when the odds front- 
ing you at from five to thirty feet consist of four, six, 
or a dozen men bunched against you, a fanner can sure 
blast an awful opening in his opposition. 

Just a matter of record, I have fanned a gun at a 
five-gallon oil-can at thirty feet, and hit it three out of 
six shots. Figure the oil-can as representing the vital 
parts of a man, and that is deadly shooting, particularly 
when you take into consideration that those six shots 
were fanned out in two and one-half seconds. Although 
the passing years have slowed me down some, I still 
empty a single-action gun in that time. 

I am not a target shot with a pistol — that is, by 
taking aim. I never cared for that kind of shooting. 
A man-size target with the fast draw-and-shoot is all I 
ever tried for. But just last week, before witnesses at 
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the target range of the Lynwood Police Department, 
at a fourteen-inch target at one hundred and fifty feet, 
I made three hits out of five shots with drop shooting 
— not taking aim. 

As to the fast-draw, there is no right or wrong way. 
Whatever way comes the most natural is the right way. 
It only remains to develop speed. Back through the 
years I have tried every holster and draw I ever heard 
of, belly draws, the cross draw, from beneath the arm 
or shoulder, from low-hung, tied down holster, and 
from the " breed " or swivel holster. They are all good 
if they suit your particular style and you can develop 
speed. 

My fastest draw was always from a low-cut holster 
held fast against my hip by tightly buckled belt. I 
never raise a gun, then throw it down, but cock as I 
pull, shooting as the muzzle clears leather. While 
shooting Remington arms and ammunition on exhibi- 
tion work, from a position with hands up, I've been 
clocked many times shooting the first two shots from a 
single action gun in much less than one second. In 
actual experience, speed alone has on several occasions 
saved my life. 



CHAPTER XII 
SEA-GOING COWBOY 

SOME Spaniards down in Cuba blew up the Maine. 
When news of that reached me at the 7-B ranch 
it meant action. The first stage took me from 
Mammoth to Tucson. There the Arizona Rough 
Riders were being organized, and I was urged to join, 
but I couldn't see how in the world cavalry would 
be used in this war. Fighting, it seemed to me, 
would be on the sea. I couldn't get into the Navy 
fast enough. 

Although my ticket read San Francisco, I heard no 
mention of it among the passengers. Instead, there 
were constant references to a place called Frisco. I 
wanted to ask where that was, but hid my ignorance. 

Unloading from the train at Oakland Mole, I 
followed the stampeding crowd on to a boat big 
enough to bed down a night-herd. When we were 
sliding into the slip at the Ferry Building, I nudged 
a man standing beside me and asked : 

" Have we passed Frisco yet?" 

Looking at me sort of pityingly, he snorted, " Where 
do you think we're docking now — Hong-Kong?" and 
turned away in disgust. 

The business of enlisting as a landsman in Uncle 
Sam's Navy didn't take long, and I was soon on my 
way to the Navy Yard at Mare Island. There I was 
delivered with other recruits to the receiving ship 
Independence. She was an old wooden tub that had 
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come around the Horn many years before. I never 
learned why it was commonly known as the " Gardo," 
nor why they ever brought her around the Horn, 
whatever or wherever that was. 

The following two weeks are still a mad whirl in 
my mind. Aside from the bewildering mass of words, 
names for things I had never heard of, I was drilled 
from morning till night. War had been officially 
declared, and there was constant assigning of recruits 
to different ships. With about twenty able seamen, 
ordinary seamen, apprentices and landsmen, I was 
transferred to the Mohican. 

The Mohican was a three-master, corvette rigged. 
She carried steam as auxiliary power, but didn't have 
enough coal bunkers to make her steam equipment 
of much value. Being small in stature, the ship 
station assigned me was the royal yard, the highest 
yardarm on about an eighty-foot mainmast. From 
down on deck that royal yard looked to me smaller 
than a singletree. 

My two weeks' training had already taught me 
that the silver whistle used by the boatswain's mate 
was a bos'n's pipe, and, instead of mess call, the bos'n's 
mate " piped mess gear." The high sheriff aboard 
ship, whose rating was master-at-arms, was called 
" Jimmy Legs." All stairways were ladders. Any 
hall or passage was a gangway. You didn't go down- 
stairs or down the ladder, you " laid below." If you 
wanted to ask the boss wrangler something, you " laid 
aft to the mast " and stood to attention till the gold- 
braided ranahan ramrodding the quarter-deck figured 
you had waited long enough to suit him. 

The old wooden ^Mohican carried a main battery 
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of nine-inch muzzle-loading Dahlgren rifles. Mounted 
on wooden-wheeled trucks, they were hauled inboard 
from the gun-ports by heavy blocks and tackle, bags 
of black powder rammed in from the muzzle, followed 
by a nine-inch solid ball, then hauled outboard by a 
tackle to firing position. Besides these muzzle-loaders 
she had four six-pounders, which used fixed ammu- 
nition, a cartridge about four inches thick and about 
eighteen inches long. Mounted on a tripod fastened 
to the deck, these rifles were about nine feet long, 
and could be loaded by dropping the breech-block. 
There was a long shoulder-rest faced with hose, which 
the gunner leaned against to steady himself while 
swinging his gun around or up and down on the 
pivoted rigging. It was sighted like a regular rifle 
and had a brass pistol grip with trigger for firing. For 
battle position I drew a spot on the crew of the 
for'ard port-side six-pounder. 

Paired off with the modern steel-armoured cruiser 
Philadelphia, we put to sea. Going to war! That 
was a thrill I'll never forget. We dropped our pilot 
out of the Golden Gate and, under full sail, headed 
into the setting sun. Striking the stiff breeze off the 
Farallones, the old Mohican began to pitch like a 
sun-fishin' bronc'. All land had disappeared. I was 
out on the biggest drink of water I had ever seen — 
and awful sick. 

Because of the scarcity of coal bunkers, we carried 
a deckload of sacked coal for emergency use. Now, 
with the sky and water in a whirling, plunging, 
grayish mass, that coal looked like a bed of roses to 
me. I stretched out prone on the lumpy sacks in 
deathly nausea. With the stiffening wind bellying 
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the load of canvas to breaking-point, I heard an order 
from the quarter-deck: 

"Bos'n's mate, pipe royal yard men! Furl the 
royals I" 

Too sick to care anything about the royals, not 
giving two whoops whether the ship sunk or not, it 
never dawned on me that the royals were my job. 
When the bos'n piped the call, then bellowed it in 
his clarion voice, I saw the other royal yard man 
laying aloft, scrambling up the rigging like a ring- 
tailed money up a tree, but I was too sick to move. 

The next I knew, a hairy paw clutched the slack of 
my clothing, yanked me to the deck, and jerked me 
on to my feet. Sporty Hansen, a bruiser type of the 
old deep-sea bos'n's mate, bawled : 

"Lay aloft, there, you yellow-livered cowboy! 
You're riding a ship with sailormen now — not a 
rocking-horse pony!" Jarring me clear to my aching 
head with a vicious kick, he shoved and booted me 
into the rigging, bellowing, "I'll teach you dry-land 
fighters to shirk on my watch! " 

Well, I lived through it and got the job done, but 
I never forgot Sporty Hansen until I evened the score 
with him. 

G. N. Book, the captain, or "skipper," was the boss 
wrangler of the Mohican. His segundo was Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Porter, related to the famous 
Porter who was with Farragut during the Civil War. 
The only gold-braided officer on that ship that I re- 
member as having one drop of the milk of human 
kindness in his make-up was Ensign England, later 
killed on the bridge of his ship by an accidental shot 
during the Russo-Japanese War. 
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With my rebellious nature bucking rigid discipline, 
I was constantly on extra duty punishment. This 
consisted, for the most part, of scrubbing the "heads," 
the men's toilet in the fo'c'sle, and scouring the "spit 
kits" scattered about the decks. The jailhouse, or 
calaboose, aboard ship was called the " brig." I did 
so many three-day jolts in confinement that it got so 
when hammocks were piped in the evening I didn't 
know whether to take mine to the "berth deck" or 
back to the brig. They called it insubordination, but 
I generally drew my three days in the brig on bread 
and water for fighting back against the bullying abuse 
of ranking petty officers. 

One day the skipper decided to have battle practice. 
The sea was glassy smooth as far as the eye could see, 
with a gentle swell barely rocking the ship. They 
called that " becalmed." I didn't know about that, 
but there sure wasn't enough wind to rattle a dry 
sotol bush. " Chips," the ship's carpenter, built a 
huge floating target about fifteen by twenty feet. This 
was anchored fifteen hundred yards from the ship, and 
target practice confined to the six-pounders. Each 
man in the gun-crew was allowed to fire five rounds. 

When it came my turn, I braced against the 
shoulder-rest, sighted the gun for a line-up, and waited 
for the swell to roll my sights to the exact elevation. 
The only difference I could see between this and drop 
shooting with a six-shooter was the size of the gun 
and the distance of the target. 

" A direct hit ! " called the officer on the bridge, scor- 
ing my first shot with the aid of a marine telescope. 

Allowing too much time for the ship's roll, and 
triggering too soon, I undershot the next time. With 
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the other three shots I scored three more hits. Four 
out of five ! That shooting was done with the naked 
eye, before the days of machine firing and electrically 
operated range-finders. 

Before me at this writing I have the service record 
of my naval discharge, dated in 1899. While my 
rating in obedience is only 60, I am rated 100 in 
sobriety and 90 in general ordinance efficiency. 

When we finally dropped anchor in Honolulu 
Harbour we found the Philadelphia there ahead of 
us. She carried an admiral, and was therefore the 
flagship of our two-ship squadron. A fine place for 
us to be — fighting the Spaniards. It soon became 
evident that all the fighting we were likely to see 
would be confined to the man who man-fights after 
mess gear on the fo'c'sle head. 

One Sunday morning all hands were mustered aft 
on the quarter-deck while the skipper went through 
the monthly ritual of reading us the blue-book. He 
then solemnly announced that on account of it being 
wartime we had been picked and chosen for the im- 
portant duty of guarding the coal supply in 
Honolulu. 

A dumb cowboy found it hard to understand how 
the war chiefs of the Navy Department could figure 
that the Spaniards in Havana Harbour would try to 
circle the South American continent to get to Hono- 
lulu for a load of coal, or why the Spanish fleet in 
Manila, four thousand miles away, would try to do 
the same thing. 

Mulling this over, I asked one of the gold-braided 
aristocrats, who happened to be officer of the deck at 
the time, if he would explain it to me. 
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"You're not supposed to think," he snapped. 
" There's a man in Washington doing the thinking 
for common sailors." 

It was with mixed pride and regret that I heard 
the news of the Rough Riders' famous assault on San 
Juan Hill. That those men were my countrymen, 
cowboys of my home range, thrilled my blood. My 
regret was that I had not listened to Dad and Dave 
Hughes, that I had bolted like an old cow to water 
and joined this bunch of sailors guarding a coal-pile. 
Regret rode me hard. 

We didn't really intend to bombard Honolulu, as 
we did. But with every man on "first class" from 
the Mohican's and Philadelphia's crews ashore with 
all-day liberty, three thousand miles from home, any- 
body with the slightest sabe should know American 
sailors would celebrate the American victory over the 
Spanish fleet and — the Fourth of July! 

A bunch of us gathered at Jim Dodd's Pantheon 
Saloon, our regular hang-out when ashore. Some 
bright sailor suggested firecrackers. Within an hour 
we had bought up the firecracker stock from every 
Chinese store to be found, and our celebration 
started. 

All went according to Hoyle until one of Hono- 
lulu's policemen tried to stop our shooting cannon- 
crackers in the street. That started the ruckus. The 
lone lawman was quickly reinforced by the entire 
Honolulu Police Department, and the street became 
a tangled mass of white-clad sailormen and uniformed 
Kanakas, fighting like Kilkenny cats. It hadn't 
dawned upon us before that these islanders didn't 
sabe our Fourth of July. 
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However, the realization that they had mighty 
forcible objections didn't slow us down any; if any- 
thing, it made us more determined not to be cheated 
out of what we considered our national rights. About 
that time, swinging heavy clubs, the mounted police 
dealt themselves a hand. 

A big Swede bos'n's mate piped attention, then sung 
out: 

"Ahoy, shipmates! Stand by to repel boarders!" 
With that call ringing up and down the street, we 
formed into battle lines, armed with giant cannon- 
crackers. When the horsebackers charged, we met 
them with a barrage of exploding fireworks, opened 
ranks, and, as they swept in, we leaped and swung 
from their horses' bridle reins, putting on a right 
lively exhibition of bulldogging Mister Policeman 
from his saddle. 

Sailors from the " wooden navy" were not gang 
fighters. It was from the old Alert, sister ship of the 
Mohican, that the original Jack Sharkey sprang. The 
able-bodied seaman of that day had the fighting heart 
that had made Jack Sharkey famous. So now each 
dismounted police officer was paired off with one of 
Uncle Sam's sailors, and they fought it out toe to toe. 
Dozens of these two-men battles raged up and down 
the street. In some of them the big burly Kanakas 
crawled out of the fight. In others his cheering 
shipmates carried the beaten sailor to the side lines. 

It couldn't last for ever. I had me a straddle hold 
of a two-hundred-pound lawman, and was trying to 
bulldog him to the ground when the same bos'n's 
mate sung out : 

" All hands abandon ship ! " 
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The reason for the hurried ending of our party 
was a landing of leather-necks, sent ashore from the 
ships to quell the disturbance, charging us on the 
double quick. 

I don't know the extent of the high-powered palaver 
between the admiral of our ships and the officials 
ashore, but they really went around and around. I 
do know that our sick bay was crowded with victims 
of those police clubs. I was among those recovering 
from split scalps and other mementoes of our Fourth 
of July celebration. 

On the following Sunday all hands were piped on 
deck. Captain Book and his officers in their gold 
braid lined us up aft of the mast, while the admiral 
from the flagship Philadelphia was piped over the 
side. With the admiral were other officers and two 
civilians. One of the latter was a tall, dignified 
gentleman wearing a long beard. I heard that his 
name was Dole, and that he had something to do with 
the Hawaiian Government. Since then I've seen that 
name on many cans of pineapple. 

Among other things the admiral said, while reading 
the riot act to us for our Fourth of July celebration, 
was something to the effect that he was apologizing to 
this Mr. Dole for our unseemly conduct, and that in 
view of the coming annexation ceremonies he hoped 
the incident would be overlooked. It all sounded 
very solemn and serious, but I caught the admiral 
winking at Captain Book. 

Complying with the admiral's orders, four men, two 
ordinary seamen and two quartermasters, were chosen 
from our ship to act with a like squad from the Phila- 
delphia during the annexation ceremonies. Although 
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I was one of the men selected, it was not done to 
confer a special honour upon me. Ensign England, 
knowing I just happened to be first class at the 
moment, saw me first. I was paired off with Teddy 
Bloomer, Quartermaster First Class, and on the morn- 
ing of August 12, 1898, we got into our ''liberty 
whites.' ' Ashore, we fell in with the colour detail from 
the Philadelphia and, with Ensign England in charge, 
marched to the Palace. 

Here is the picture as I recall it: In front of the 
Palace, facing the statue of King Kamehameha, a 
raised platform had been constructed across the Palace 
entrance. Seated in a semicircle were the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the world courts, decorated with rows of 
medals and wearing wide bands of coloured ribbon 
diagonally from shoulder to waist. In the 'centre of 
this imposing assemblage, Queen Liliuokalani occupied 
a throne-like chair. 

Formed at attention, the two ship's companies stood 
facing the Queen. In separate file, the Marines headed 
the United States' forces. We of the colour detail were 
dressed in front of the Marines, slightly to their right. 
This position afforded me an unobstructed view of the 
speakers on the platform. 

While details of the ceremonies were being arranged, 
our Marine bands played stirring martial music. From 
somewhere to the left came the full blast of the 
Hawaiian band, although, at attention with eyes 
straight ahead, I could not see the musicians. My 
gaze was held unwavering by the pathetic figure of 
the abdicating Queen. 

Directly before me she sat alone. Closing my eyes 
now, I see her flinch during those grandiloquent 
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speeches; see the flowery words of those pompous 
speakers stab her heart afresh. 

She was a very large, full-bosomed, fleshy woman, 
with heavy, dark brown features. It seemed to me 
that she should have been rocking to and fro, cuddling 
a little child to that ample bosom instead of occupy- 
ing the throne of a Queen. Dressed in some dark- 
ffigured material, cut plain and very full, without frills 
or fancy trimmings, she sat with hands clasped in her 
lap, heedless of the tears rolling down her wrinkled 
cheeks. I saw her not as a stately queen, but as some 
poor mother watching the thing she loved pass from 
her sight for ever. 

As the final speaker finished, the Queen tossed her 
head with imperious gesture and said something to 
the waiting attendant in undertone. The man I 
believe to have been Mr. Dole signalled to Ensign 
England. The Ensign led us single file into a side 
entrance of the Palace and on up to the roof. There 
we were assigned to our respective stations, Quarter- 
master Bloomer and I at the left front corner of the 
Palace. 

A quartet of buglers stepped from the rank forma- 
tion in front of the Palace down below us. I am 
not sure on this point, but I think that a uniformed 
follower of the Queen was also stationed with us, 
and when the clarion call of the bugles sounded we 
stood at salute while he slowly lowered the Hawaiian 
colours. 

I held the large, partially folded American flag clear 
of the roof, and when the Hawaiian flag had been 
removed from the halyard, Quartermaster Bloomer and 
I bent on the American flag and stood by. After a 
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short but highly impressive pause, the squad of buglers 
sounded "Colours," and simultaneously we of the 
United States Navy hoisted the American flag to each 
pole on the Palace and made fast the halyards. 

Below, dotting the green Palace grounds, the cool 
white of civilian dress mingled with the colourful flags 
and uniforms. The mixed throngs stood motionless, 
the uniformed men at salute. Both Marine bands 
struck up the " Star Spangled Banner.' ' The Hawaiian 
band followed with the soft soul-stirring notes of 
"Aloha." Thus did the Sandwich Islands, those 
glistening jewels of the Pacific, become a part of our 
United States. 

Running true to form, I was reduced to fourth class 
and put on extra duty for some infraction of regula- 
tions. While I was not much a drinking man, other 
men who were, and fourth class like myself, depended 
upon shipmates to smuggle them a bottle. This was 
called "bringing a dog aboard," and was hard to get 
away with as Jimmy Legs and a bos'n's mate checked 
the men coming up the gangway from the liberty boats, 
searching them for concealed "dogs." 

Late in October I had regained liberty privilege 
and was reporting aboard one Saturday morning from 
all night liberty. Bos'n's Mate Sporty Hansen was on 
duty alone at the port gangway. While he was search- 
ing the man in front of me, I stooped down to tie a 
shoe-lace. Hansen thought I had a bottle in my sock, 
and roughly jerked up the bell-bottoms of my trousers 
to get it. Some of the men laughed at his evident 
disappointment, and I couldn't hold back a taunting 
remark. 

Wild with fury, Hansen bawled, "You son of a 
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bitch ! " and swung to my jaw. The blow knocked me 
full length into the scuppers. 

If I had quit all would have been fine, for the Officer 
of the Deck saw the whole play. But I had waited for 
months for just this chance. Grabbing a heavy, oak, 
brass-bound spit-kit with both hands, I leaped to my 
feet and brought it overhanded with all my might. 

The spit-kit smashed Hansen's beefy face, stiffening 
him on the deck as cold as Christmas in Amarillo. 
Crazy mad, I was putting the leather to him before 
the marine guard pulled me away. 

They carried Sporty Hansen to the sick-bay and 
sewed him up. I was dragged back to my old home 
in the brig. 

Following the usual Navy red-tape, my court martial 
finally convened. Because the bos'n's mate had cursed 
and knocked me down sort of excused my crime of 
striking a superior officer. However, I was found 
guilty, sentenced to thirty days in the brig on bread 
and water, with a full ration every third day, and the 
loss of two months' pay. 

The same court martial broke Sporty Hansen for 
conduct unbecoming an officer, reduced him from 
chief bos'n's mate to ordinary seaman. 

I would gladly have stood on my head thirty days 
for the satisfaction of smashing Sporty Hansen. That 
alone fully repaid me for his treatment when I was 
sick and for this thirty-day jolt in the brig. 

The skipper got sailing orders while I was doing 
my bit. With the usual deck load of coal, he started 
through the harbour's narrow channel and ran aground 
on a coral reef. Unable to free the ship with her own 
power, all hands were called to throw the sacked coal 
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overboard. I was released from the brig to help in 
this work, and witnessed what I thought was a comical 
incident. 

From the bridge, the skipper had a signalman wig- 
wag to the flagship Philadelphia : " Captain G. N. Book, 
commanding Mohican, reporting ship aground on 
reef." 

The admiral, watching us with a glass from the 
Philadelphia answered : 

" So I observe. Free ship. Proceed under orders." 

Unloading the coal into the harbour lightened the 
ship, enabling tugs to pull her off the reef. I went 
back to my solitary in the brig, and after " Chips" 
made a survey of the hull and reported no alarming 
leaks we got under way. 

Bread and water for thirty days, with a full ration 
only every third day, is mighty slim rations. When 
you figure that the ration on the third day wasn't fit 
for a coyote's breakfast you'll maybe sabe that I was 
getting hungry. Many will remember the Embalmed 
Beef Scandal of 1898, when our patriotic American 
meat packers sold hundreds of tons of rotten meat to 
Uncle Sam's grafting buyers. That was the stuff we 
men in the Navy had to eat, and it made up that 
full ration which I had every third day. We didn't 
need the bos'n's mate piping mess gear to tell us 
that it was mess time. When the cooks opened that 
rotten canned meat it sent a stench throughout the 
ship that would have driven an Apache Indian from 
a gut feast. 

Shortly after my release from the brig we tied up to 
the dock at the Mare Island Navy Yard. As the 
Mohican was to be overhauled and have a modern 
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battery installed, we put her out of commission. The 
crew was divided, some transferred to the U.S. Adams, 
the rest to the U.S. Yorktown. I was among those sent 
to the Adams. On such small things as that a man's 
fate sometimes hangs. 

Later, on duty in the Philippines, the Yorktown had 
part of her crew captured by the Filipinos at Baler on 
the east coast of the Island of Luzon. In the fight 
several were killed. During their fourteen months' 
captivity, those made prisoners were forced to under- 
go unspeakable torture. Among those who were my 
shipmates on the Mohican that were transferred to the 
Yorktown whose names I remember were Woodbury, 
Venville, Rynders and Nygard — and my trail soon 
crossed theirs in the Philippines. 

Woodbury and Venville were both apprentices. 
Venville, hardly more than a boy, made a heroic 
fight before his capture by Filipinos and was wounded 
three times. He was then kept as a body slave to his 
captors and later, when about to be rescued by 
American troops, was buried alive. Nygard was a first 
class gunner's mate. He, too, was wounded during the 
fight, and the following day buried alive before the 
cheering natives. Tommy Rynders was an able seaman. 
He had all fingers on one hand shot off during the fight 
— but of that more later. 

While still in Honolulu, I learned from my father's 
letters that he had served a term as clerk in the Terri- 
torial Legislature at Phoenix. Figuring he might have 
some pull, I wrote him to try to get me discharged, 
explained conditions to him and told him if he couldn't 
get me out I would jump ship as soon as we touched 
at an American port. He wrote me that he had hopes, 
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and for me to hang and rattle till I heard from him 
again. 

On the morning of March 3, 1899, I was called to 
the mast. Lieutenant-Commander Porter from the 
Mohican had charge of the Adams. He sized me up 
and said he had orders from the War Department to 
give me a discharge, adding that if he had his way 
about it he would like to see me get five years in the 
Naval Prison. 

I laid below, signed clear of the ship, and got the 
$29.53 I h a d coming. Hustling for'ard, I quickly dis- 
posed of my bedding and hammock to friends. I 
packed my clothes-bag, and again laid aft to the mast. 
The Lieutenant-Commander couldn't put it off any 
longer so handed me the discharge. When I got it in 
my hands, the seagoing cowboy gave him a five-fingered 
salute, went over the side and waved farewell to the 
Navy. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LLEWELLIN ON THE PROD 

ACK in Tucson, I landed at Uncle Alf s house for 
>the first meal. Man, did that pot of Aunt Mary's 
frijoles taste good! She told me that Uncle Alf was 
superintendent out at Helvetia, a mining camp about 
forty miles south of Tucson in the Santa Rita Moun- 
tains. After a week's visit with my father and friends, 
I went out to the camp. 

This was a fairly new camp, with men living in box- 
tents laid out in two rows with a street between. 
Every ton of material leaving or entering Helvetia had 
to be hauled to or from Vail Station on the Southern 
Pacific. It required strings of ten and fifteen span 
teams to handle the huge high-wheeled freighters, and 
good jerk-line skinners were much in demand. Alf 
shared his tent with me and put me to work as 
assistant corral boss, issuing hay and grain for the 
freight teams. 

On a level stretch of ground off the company pro- 
perty, tent saloons and gambling places were running 
full blast. This spot was known as Hell's Half Acre. 
Aside from the miners' payroll, the wages of many 
skinners and swampers, and the transient trade which 
came to the new camp, gamblers from outside towns 
bucked each other in high play. All in all, Hell's Half 
Acre was quite a bad spot. 

The usual run of "hustling gals" gave the saloons 
a big play, their crib-tents clustered within easy reach 
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of their hunting-grounds. Pearl Hart, one of Hell's 
Half Acre's painted ladies, held some original ideas. 
She was fresh from Colorado and real young in the 
business. She couldn't be classed as pretty and she 
was too much on the peck to make money in her 
business. Teaming up with her sweetheart, she turned 
out to be Arizona's first female bandit. 

For the first job, Pearl and her partner picked the 
Globe-Florence stage. It was about the first of June, 
1899, when they held it up and got less than four 
hundred dollars for their trouble. Being green at the 
game, or, for that matter, to the customs of the west, 
they didn't last long. Both were captured within a 
few days, and Pearl Hart held for trial in the Tucson 
jail. 

One night I dropped into The Big Tent for a look- 
see. It was soon after pay-day, and, deciding to play a 
few hands of four-up and one-down, I sat into a seven - 
handed stud game where Bill Llewellin was dealing. 
While Llewellin had been in a shooting scrape down 
on the border with a couple of Mexicans, that was not 
held against him. Although he was a little loud and 
inclined to pop off, he was not the bullying type. He 
was popular, good-natured and everybody considered 
him a good fellow. Those who knew him, however, 
claimed he was poison with a short gun, and I soon saw 
him prove the fact. 

During the course of the play, I tangled in a pot 
with a wood-hauler, an Apache and Mexican half- 
breed. Before the last card, I had a pair of treys show- 
ing and he had two aces. He bet a gob on his aces, 
and I called. The last card fell without helping him 
in sight, and an ace hit me. The 'breed, high with his 
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aces, shoved in his bet. I called and tapped him. After 
some heavy thinking he decided that the ace had paired 
my hole card, making me aces up. He folded into the 
discard and I took the pot — then showed him my lone 
treys. 

Jumping from his stool, raving mad and cursing, he 
tied into me. The fracas didn't last long, as the house- 
bouncer gave him the bum's rush. That settled it as 
far as I was concerned and I sat back into the game. 

Some time later I was idly watching Llewellin's face 
as he shuffled. Suddenly his eyes pinched to slits. 

"Look out, Johnnie/' he shouted. "Duck!" 

I threw myself face down on the table a fraction of 
a second before his -45 flashed. The hot blast from 
the muzzle singed my hair, but the heavy slug centred 
the 'breed standing behind me. He had gone next 
door, tossed down a few whiskeys, declared war on all 
gringos and come back to knife me. Llewellin had 
caught the flash of the 'breed's knife as he drew his 
arm back for the throw. It was my lucky night. 

Early in August, 1899, Max Luna came to Helvetia 
enlisting for the Thirty-fourth Regiment of U.S. Volun- 
teers, mobilizing at Fort Logan, Colorado, for service 
in the Philippines. I enlisted with thirteen others, 
among whom were Bill Llewellin, who had saved me 
at the poker table, Chet Cummings and Jim Murphy 
recently mustered out of the Rough Riders. Max 
Luna took us all into Tucson where we had our 
physical examinations and signed up on August 10, 
1899. 

Trains were dumping squads of new recruits from 
all parts of the country into Fort Logan when we 
arrived. We were lined up and issued regulation army 
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blues, regardless of size. My outfit suited me about a 
hundred pounds too late. Tall fellows like Llewellin 
looked like scarecrows. Scouting the collection of 
tents, laid out in military streets, we managed to locate 
two together. These we labelled with blue chalk, 
" The Arizona Squad." 

Outside the reservation there were several saloons 
for our entertainment — if we could run the guard. 
Llewellin fixed that by placing a five-dollar gold piece 
in a sentry's hand. While we all had a few dollars, Bill 
had the bank-roll, about three hundred strong. He 
argued that as we were going to the Philippines, prob- 
ably to be eaten by savage cannibals, we had better 
spend his money on one last good time. Thoroughly 
in accord with Bill's idea, Jim Murphy, Chet Cum- 
mings and I got through the lines and wound up in the 
El Caney Saloon. 

Llewellin was the type that was really undressed 
without a gun. Even now, his old bone-handled 45 
was shoved in his waistband beneath his army shirt. 
Entertainment at El Caney proved too slow, and Cum- 
mings suggested we go to Denver. We readily agreed, 
and piled aboard the horse-drawn street car. Both 
Cummings and Llewellin were plenty "likkered." 

In Denver we soon found ourselves in the honkey- 
tonk part of the town, in the vicinity of Sixteenth and 
Market Streets. Coming in, Murphy and I sold the 
idea to the others that if they got too drunk it would 
spoil our good time, so we were all drinking nickel 
beers. 

Finally we drifted into a corner saloon, a regular 
sawdust honkey-tonk. Business was pretty slack, and 
the entrance of four rookie soldiers with money to 
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spend brought a half-dozen hustling gals clamouring 
about us. On the side-lines five or six pasty-faced 
pimps appraised us. Each one of them, no doubt, 
was silently calculating his take from his woman's 
stalking. 

I caught a significant wink from the bartender to 
one of the pimps, and when we bought the next round 
of beers, all the habitues of the place lined up at the 
bar. I smelled trouble and nudged Murphy. Llewellin 
spun a five-dollar gold piece on the bar to pay for our 
four beers. The bartender finished serving all hands, 
then shoved the change in front of Llewellin — minus 
the price of all the drinks. 

44 What th' hell . . . " muttered Bill, counting. 
" Hey, Mister Bartender, we don't stand for no short 
changin' down Arizona way where I'm from. You're 
plenty short here!" 

Like hell," growled the tough bar-dog. "You 
asked all these folks to have a drink. What th' hell 
you hollerin' 'bout?" 

With that Bill Llewellin exploded — and he could 
cuss like a Texas mule-skinner. Murphy and I edged 
around with our backs to the bar. 

The bartender rushed around the end of the bar 
gripping a beer-mallet in his pudgy fist. A string of 
vile oaths dripping from his lips, he charged us, bring- 
ing up short as the muzzle of Llewellin 's 45 stared 
him in the face. 

" Git loose from that hammer," Bill snapped, " afore 
I drill you! Back up agin th' wall, there, th' rest o' 
you. Pronto ! " — his gun waving the hookers and pimps 
back. 

His eyes pinched to narrow slits, Bill slapped the 
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bartender repeatedly with his pistol barrel. Not satis- 
fied, he busted a cap between the thoroughly cowed 
bartender's feet, and laughed. " Dance, you son of a 
stinkin' gut eater! Dance !" The fellow tried to 
dance. 

Tiring of his baiting, Bill shouted, " Git back o' th' 
bar an' set 'em up to everybody. You're buyin' this 
drink!" 

Tame as any little baby wolf, the bartender hastened 
behind the bar. While this was going on, I saw a 
dapper-dressed little pimp, looking like a burro peek- 
ing over a white-washed fence above the high collar 
around his scrawny neck, and wearing yellow tooth- 
pick shoes, slip out the side door. Knowing the answer, 
I said to Llewellin, " Come on, Bill, let's drift. One 
of those rats has gone for the cops ! We'll all wind up 
in jail if we don't get out." 

His anger somewhat satisfied, Bill tossed off his drink 
and sauntered out the front door. Murphy, Cum- 
mings and I went through the side door on to the side- 
walk. This brought us facing one street near the 
corner, about twenty feet from where Bill Llewellin 
stood on the edge of the curb facing the other street. 

I recall that it was just getting dusk; that the arc- 
light hanging above the centre of the crossing was 
sputtering on. At this instant, I saw the scrawny- 
necked little pimp with a uniformed policeman com- 
ing diagonally across the street toward us. About to 
step on to the sidewalk, the pimp nudged the officer. 

" That's the one," he said, pointing to Llewellin, 
facing the other street with his back to us. " The tall 
fellow with the black moustache." 

The officer, a big burly man, stepped up behind 
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Llewellin and slapped him in the back of the collar 
with his left hand. 

"So you're a tough guy from Arizona, eh?" we 
heard him say. "Well, you're in Denver now, an' I'll 
damn' soon tame you ! " 

Things happened in a flash. 

" Take your hands off me," said Bill, barely turning 
his head. " If you aim to arrest me, talk to me like 
white folks. . . ." 

"I'll crack your damned skull I" the officer inter- 
rupted, swinging aloft the heavy club in his right 
hand. 

Llewellin wheeled. There was a flash of his right 
hand as he made that belly-draw, followed by a muffled 
shot, before the club could fall. The policeman stag- 
gered backward, fell to the sidewalk in front of us 
crying : 

"My God! He's killed me!" 

Llewellin leaped into the street, gave one long- 
drawn coyote yell and smashed the sputtering arc with 
another slug. 

" Turn loose your curly wolves," he yelled. " I'm 
Bill Llewellin from Arizona!" and started on a dog 
trot down the middle of the street. 

For a second you could have heard a pin drop on 
that busy street. Then I heard another policeman 
across the street call to a messenger boy on a bicycle 
carrying a tray of food on his head. The officer ran 
into the street to grab the bicycle, and the tray of 
dishes clattered to the pavement as the kid hurried to 
get off. 

Mounting the wheel the officer pedalled after Llew- 
ellin, shooting at him and shouting after each shot : 
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"Halt, or I'll shoot!" 

As he bicycled past our point of view we three men 
stepped to the corner where we could watch. Llewellin 
was loping down the street with the officer rapidly 
gaining. When he was within fifty feet of Llewellin, 
Bill turned his head and shouted : 

" Don't chase me no further, or I'll build a fire under 
you!" 

The officer replied with another wild shot. We saw 
Bill's -45 flip back, as he half-turned in his stride and 
triggered. The policeman and bicycle piled in a heap. 
He was dead when he hit the ground. 

Watching Llewellin, I saw him quit the centre of 
the street for the sidewalk and soon disappear in the 
next block toward a long overhead viaduct. I was not 
to see him for many a long day — and then just where 
I would expect to find him. 

It looked for a moment as though we would have to 
battle all the pimps in Denver, but I guess that picture 
of Bill Llewellin's deadly -45 was too fresh in their 
vision, and not knowing but what we were armed too, 
they hung back. Within minutes two patrol wagons 
arrived on the run. I don't think up to then I had ever 
seen so many policemen at one time. They piled out 
of those wagons like red ants out of a burning log, 
and all of them charged us three soldiers. 

I was knocked to my knees by a swinging club before 
a word was said. So were Murphy and Cummings. 
Staggering to my feet, I fought back and cursed them 
to the height of my ability. Murphy and Cummings 
had enough sense to keep still. 

We had done nothing, committed no crime, had not 
even violated a city ordinance. We were unarmed, not 
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even £ pocket knife on any one of us. Yet, Denver's 
finest, those brave officers, slugged and beat us as 
though we were the most dangerous criminals. With 
a policeman on each side of each one of us, stretching 
our arms with steel come-alongs that bit into the flesh 
of our wrists, beating and kicking us, there was nothing 
we could do. 

Blind with rage, I defied them for the cowardly 
skunks they were, dared them to attack Bill Llewellin, 
who had a gun to defend himself. I boasted how much 
of a friend I was to Llewellin, and taunted them with 
the fact that Bill had just killed two of their same kind. 
The last I remember, I folded up under their on- 
slaught of swinging clubs and booted feet. 

When I came to in my cell some time later I found 
no broken bones, but my body was a mass of bruises as 
though I had been trampled by a stampede. During 
the following days of third-degreeing I learned that 
the two dead officers were named Gibson and Griffith. 
I think those were the names. Also that the City of 
Denver and the State of Colorado were each offering 
large rewards, but that Bill Llewellin had not been 
captured or even heard of. Murphy and Cummings 
had both been sent back to the Post. 

Holding me as an accessory to the crime, there 
would be hours when I would be left in peace. Then 
a couple of Denver's brainy, clever detectives would 
come into my cell and give me the age-old, time-worn 
yarn about how my pal had been cornered in a box- 
car and had quit like a yellow dog. How he had told 
them about me, implicating me in some mythical 
crime before we came into the army, and all such rot. 
Of course, when they had finished their fanciful tale, 
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they explained how I could make things easy for myself 
by simply telling them all about Llewellin, where he 
came from, who his friends were, just so they could 
get full particulars of all his crimes before he went on 
trial. Educated in the old wooden navy, their work 
was so crude it made me laugh — or curse them some 
more. Careful not to mark my face, they would again 
put the boots to my sore ribs and belly. 

This regular procedure lasted for about ten days. 
Upon one occasion two of the dicks brought a man 
to assist them in their third degree. They said he 
was the Chief of Police, or the Chief of Detectives — 
I don't remember which. Anyway, the Chief, as they 
called him, twisted my wrists to almost the breaking- 
point, while his two thugs kicked me in the ribs and 
belly. I'll always believe that hate alone gave me 
the strength to take it. Finally, two of those cowardly, 
brutal, so-called officers of the law took me from the 
cell and escorted me out to Fort Logan. The officer 
of the day receipted for me and turned me over to 
Company D, to which I had been assigned. 

While I had been confined in the Denver Jail the 
regiment was fast being whipped into shape with 
constant drilling and target practice. Within two or 
three days of my release the entire regiment entrained 
for San Francisco, where we were to embark for 
Manila. We were quartered at the Presidio while 
waiting for our transport, and during that time 
engaged in final target practice on the six-hundred- 
yard range. 

Among others who, for some reason or another, 
had not engaged in any target practice, I was started 
on my first shoot at six hundred yards. The target 
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at this range consisted of a silhouette of a man from 
his waist up. A bull's eye counted five, and, as there 
were ten shots to a score, made a possible fifty. Each 
man was supposed to shoot two scores, twenty shots. 

Up to this time the high score for this range had 
been made by a soldier named Keminole, of K 
Company. He had shot one possible and one forty- 
eight, a total of ninety-eight out of one hundred. In- 
structed by the Range Office, and spreadeagled in a 
prone position on my first score that morning, I shot 
a possible. That afternoon I duplicated it, bringing 
the record to Company D. 

The next day we boarded the transport Belgian 
King and sailed for Manila. Our job was to undo 
a little job accomplished by Admiral Dewey. When 
he captured Manila in 1898 he had armed the Fili- 
pinos under Emilio Aguinaldo with Mausers and 
Remingtons, and ammunition from the old Spanish 
arsenal. This job Dewey finished in a couple of 
days — but it took seventy thousand American soldiers 
nearly two years to get those guns back. What 
ammunition we collected was mostly through the 
muzzles of the Mausers and Remingtons. 



CHAPTER XIV 

CHRISTMAS AS PLANNED 

AFTER landing at Manila we hiked out to the 
l\ trenches near San Pedro Macati. Each company 
was lined along the old trenches used when the insur- 
rection first broke out, and sentries posted. There 
wasn't a gugu — or insurrecto — within fifty miles of 
our position, but we didn't know that. 

When night fell a corporal of the guard and four 
men were detailed on outpost, directly in front of 
our company and facing the jungle. When my trick 
on guard came at midnight, I perched on a hard-tack 
box on top of the trench while the others lolled at 
ease. Our instructions were to keep a sharp lookout 
and to halt any suspect three times before firing. 

The night was as black as a chuck-wagon skillet. 
With my Krag across my lap, I strained my eyes to 
penetrate the dense jungle filled with strange noises 
and imaginary gugus crawling between waving palms 
with wicked and ready bolos. After a few moments 
of tense watching I saw something move. It was 
white. White cotton shirt and pants was the usual 
native dress. Slowly, dimly the whitish blur moved 
across my point of vision. I heard its noise. The 
corporal and other sentries heard it, too. 

At that instant one of the tuckboo lizards, which 
every man who ever soldiered in the islands was soon 
familiar with, throated his insulting call. I forgot all 
about any orders to halt the enemy first, and blazed 
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away. The rest of the guard followed suit. Instantly 
the sleeping company tumbled from their pup tents, 
perforating the jungle with crashing shots. The 
sentries of companies on either side of us opened up. 
Before you could bat an eye the entire entrenched 
regiment was sending ragged volleys into the night 
and ripping the jungle to shreds. A mile of trenches 
blossomed in flaming gunfire before the men were 
under control. 

Morning daylight showed the enemy dead within 
fifty yards of D Company's trench — a lone white 
carabao, riddled with Krag bullets. 

While Tagalog was the prevailing language among 
the natives, Spanish was commonly spoken. We men 
of the south-west who had sabe of Mexican were right 
at home as interpreters, and were a means of furnish- 
ing much useful information. Because of this and 
my record as a marksman, I was detailed on duty with 
Dorrington's Scouts. These Scouts, about one hundred 
strong, had been picked from various regiments to 
scout ahead of General Lawton's troops on a campaign 
in Northern Luzon. This was the same Lawton 
who served as captain in the campaign against 
Geronimo in 1886. 

In strict compliance with all military regulations, 
we were loaded like pack-mules, with knapsack, haver- 
sack, blanket-roll, poncho, one-half of a pup tent, 
canteen, cartridge-belt, Krag rifle and extra ammu- 
nition. Leaving the railroad at San Fernando, our 
three-hundred-mile hike began. We were a full five 
days in advance of the main troops, and daily skir- 
mishes with the retreating forces of Emilio Aguinaldo 
broke the monotony of steady marching. 
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The road was a morass of mud. We had no chuck- 
wagon, and each man carried his own rations — hard- 
tack, which soon became green with mould, and 
flabby fat bacon that was strong enough to carry your 
pack. The half of a pup tent, when joined with that 
of another, made a shelter for two men. The only 
purpose it served, as far as I could figure, was to keep 
the constant rain from beating into my face. 

We had several bull-carts, two-wheeled wooden 
carts hauled by carabaos, to carry extra equipment. 
During the first five days, men who were unused to 
hard going had to ride on the carts. Big huskies, 
used to their three square meals a day, were the ones 
who usually passed out. Sheer pride and good old 
American guts kept many a man plodding the mud 
who should have been on the carts. 

A soldier named Dugan, big-boned and brawny, 
six feet two, who got into the Scouts because of his 
shooting ability, paired off with me. On the first 
day's hike he carried some of my load, but I soon got 
my second wind and was able to hold my own. Then 
Dugan began to complain of being awful sick inside. 
I tried to get him to pile on to one of the carts, but 
he gamely struggled on, all man. 

The fifth night Dugan was wobbling on his legs 
when we pitched camp. I fixed our shelter-halves, 
spread his blanket and poncho and got him stretched 
out while I made the coffee and fried the bacon. But 
Dugan was too sick to eat, said he just wanted to rest. 
He gave me a letter addressed to his sister in Schenec- 
tady, New York. Said he was afraid he'd get it all 
mussed up. I figured he was feverish. 

In the morning I crawled out, careful not to dis- 
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turb Dugan, and fixed our breakfast of hardtack, 
bacon and coffee. When there was barely time 
enough left for him to get into his equipment and 
swallow his coffee, I shook him. Too late. Poor 
old Dugan had made his last hike. 

Aside from countless days of fighting oceans of mud 
and mosquitoes the size of turkey buzzards, the rest 
of this campaign was routine skirmishing with the 
scattering guerilla bands of insurrectos. General 
Lawton's command caught up with us at Cabanatuan 
on the Rio Grande de la Pampanga, in the province 
of Nueva Ecija. This Rio Grande is the same river 
in which Max Luna, who had enlisted me back in 
Tucson, Arizona, lost his life. 

General Lawton had a troop of cavalry mounted 
on Filipino ponies as his personal escort. I think 
this was I Troop of the Fourth Cavalry. About ten 
days' march north of Cabanatuan the General turned 
back south, and I was assigned to his staff as a scout 
and interpreter. In San Isidro, the capital of Nueva 
Ecija Province, I contacted my own company of the 
Thirty-fourth. For some reason which I never 
learned, Captain Miller, of D Company, had me 
released back to my company. This arrangement was 
only for about two weeks. 

General Lawton's force encountered a large body 
of gugus near San Mateo, and General Lawton was 
killed. General Frederick Funston was appointed to 
command the Third Brigade, taking in all of Nueva 
Ecija Province and most of Pangasinan and Pam- 
panga Provinces, with headquarters at San Isidro. 
The new general at once sent out a call for picked 
men to serve as Headquarters Scouts. 
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Captain Miller called me before him. 

" Ganzhorn," he said, " because of your knowledge 
of the Spanish language and other qualifications un- 
necessary to mention, you will report to General 
Funston's headquarters for special duty." 

This was December 23, 1899. I lost no time 
gathering my personal belongings and reported to 
Lieutenant Mitchell, General Funston's aide. He 
explained that I was the first of the picked men to 
report and that I could do as I pleased for the next 
day or two. 

As I knew the Thirty-fifth Volunteers were 
garrisoned at San Miguel de Mayumo, twenty kilo- 
metres south of San Isidro, the idea struck me to 
spend Christmas with my Arizona friends in that 
regiment. But I had to have a horse. Over at the 
Government corral I propositioned Jack Galer, an 
old Arizonian, who was in charge of the civilian 
packers. Besides the pack-mules, he had several extra 
Filipino ponies on hand, and I talked him into loan- 
ing me one for my trip. Then, by a little figuring, 
I managed to get an old McClellan army saddle. 

"You figure these gugus to be personal friends of 
yours, Ganzhorn?" quizzed the grizzled old pack- 
master. " How come you think you can dodge 'em 
all the way to San Miguel?" 

"They've all took to the mountains by now," I 
replied. 

" Have at 'er, cowboy," old Galer snorted. " But 
when they Tache up on you, remember I told you 
every clump of bamboo is crawlin' with them brown 
devils!" 

Knowing that if it got noised about I would be 
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stopped, I told no one else of my proposed tfip, and 
Galer agreed to say nothing. With regular infantry- 
man equipment, Krag rifle, bayonet and a cartridge- 
belt full of st eel- jacketed ammunition, I started out 
shortly after dinner the day before Christmas. 
Making a wide detour, I rode around the Twenty- 
second's outpost and swung back into the San Miguel 
road about a mile beyond. As I had no scabbard 
on my saddle, I had to ride with my long Krag rifle 
across my lap. All went well as I passed through 
the peaceable barrios, or villages, of Tabon, Palo and 
San Roque, with the natives staring at me in 
amazement. 

I overtook an old Filipino at the crossing of a 
small river which fed into the Candaba swamp, near 
the barrio of Camias. He told me that San Miguel 
was five miles further on, and that two miles ahead 
the bridge was down, that the road d£toured down- 
stream and crossed over into the barrio of San Jose, 
then back up to San Miguel. 

Arriving at the described bridge, I saw no sense in 
following the bull-cart road, and concluded to ride 
downstream to an easy crossing where I wouldn't get 
all wet and muddy, then swing back up to the main 
road. Accordingly, I let my pony plod along about 
a mile before I found a decent crossing. Then, 
striking the trail along a small bamboo-skirted creek, 
I followed it. 

It was after sundown, and, as darkness fell quickly 
in that country, I prodded my pony to a fast walk. 
The trail here lay through heavy high grass, similar 
to Kentucky blue-grass and higher than a man's head 
on horseback. As unsuspecting as a deacon at a camp 
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meeting, I rode out into a tiny glade along the creek's 
bank and into — about forty armed gugus. 

For a second they were as much surprised as I was, 
staring at me open-mouthed. That second was 
enough. I slammed out a couple of quick shots, 
wheeled, and jumped my pony for the creek bank. 
He didn't make it. The gugus let loose a rattling 
volley. My leg jerked with the impact of Remington 
45-70's. With one coughing grunt the pony stumbled 
to his knees and rolled on his side. 

This takes time to tell, but it happened like chain 
lightning. I don't know how I did it, but I hit the 
ground on both feet, running. Less than fifty feet 
behind, the insurrectos charged. I gained the creek 
back in frantic leaps and jumped down into the bed. 
The bank was as high as my head, and from its pro- 
tection I pumped Krags into the high grass as fast as 
I could work the bolt action. This put a stop to 
the gugus, and they scattered to cover like a covey of 
quail. 

I knew I only had them stopped for a minute. Just 
below the knee my left leg was shooting up two 
streams of blood in quick spurts. With my rifle 
close at hand, I tore the first-aid package from where 
it was fastened on my belt, and, using one of the 
strips of bandage with a cartridge, hurriedly twisted 
a torniquet above the knee. It was Helen Gould 
who had donated those first-aid packages wrapped in 
oilcloth to the Volunteers, and I've had a warm spot 
in my heart for her since that day. 

I didn't dare twist the tourniquet tight enough to 
stop the flow entirely, for I had some high-grade run- 
ning to do. Instead of grass on this side of the creek, 
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the land was flat and bare — an abandoned rice field. 
The dry old paddies, marked off with about fourteen- 
inch dykes, were about one hundred feet square. My 
only escape lay across that wide open stretch. 

By watching the tall grass wiggle, I marked the 
gugus' progress as they crawled to the right and left 
in an attempt to flank me. Of course, if they got up 
or down the creek far enough, they could Injun up 
on me to where they could pour in a cross fire from 
both angles. It began to look as if it were my turn 
to say, " Good morning, Gabriel! " It was a hundred 
to one against my getting across that open stretch, 
and if I tried to stand them off where I was I 
wouldn't have as much chance as a pack rat at a 
coyote convention. 

Taking a couple of deep drags from a cigarette to 
quiet jumping nerves, I emptied two magazines of 
steel- jacketed bullets about waist high into the grass 
where it wiggled, from left to right. Quickly reload- 
ing, I flipped away my cigarette, climbed the bank 
and headed on a zigzag run toward the San Miguel 
road. 

I was as scared as any human ever was. I have no 
words to describe the fear of that coming second when 
lead would rip into my back. It's queer how the mind 
works in emergencies. I recall wondering what Jack 
Galer would say about losing his pony, and as I ran 
across that old rice field, instead of the stubbled 
paddies I saw every building on Congress Street in 
old Tucson. 

I had covered about two hundred yards when scat- 
tered shots and a chorus of yells told me my escape 
from the creek had been discovered. Facing about, 
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I dropped prone behind one of the banked dykes. 
While it was scarcely more than a foot high, I felt as 
though I was crouched behind the Rock of Gibraltar. 
I knew that I couldn't afford to waste a shot. While 
the enemy was still in the open, I repeatedly took 
deliberate aim and fired. I don't think I missed a 
shot out of that first magazine. The deadly effect of 
those shots drove the gugus prone behind the dykes, 
from where they returned the fire. Every time a 
Mauser bullet hit the ground and ricocheted into the 
distance it seemed to scream, "I want y-o-u-u-u!" 

Drawing a fine bead wherever I saw a prone gugu, 
I continued to score again and again. Reason told 
me that if I was to escape it would be by keeping 
them from closing in on me. Then came the realiza- 
tion that I couldn't stay there indefinitely or I would 
bleed to death. Running had loosened the tourniquet, 
but I managed to readjust it. However, I could 
already feel a slight weakness and knew that I must run 
for it again. 

This time I zigzagged so much trying to handicap 
their shooting that I didn't make as much distance 
as on the first run. Hungry lead screamed at me, 
zipped by my ears with the angry snap of popping 
whip-crackers. Spurts of dirt kicked up before me 
on either side in tiny eruptions. My hat twitched 
sharply from my head. Panting, wheezing like a wind- 
broken horse, with the tourniquet loose and flapping 
about my leg, I again flopped behind a protecting 
dyke. Had the gugus centred their fire on me while 
I ran I wouldn't be writing this account, but they 
made the mistake of running when I did, shooting on 
the run, thereby lessening their chances. 
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As soon as I replaced the tourniquet and got my 
breathing under control, I began shooting again. The 
rifle was getting heavy. This scared me into a cold 
sweat, for I knew what it meant. If I could get across 
that field to the road, I might dodge them in the jungle 
undergrowth after dark and keep myself from bleeding 
to death. Again I ran. 

Trying to out-fox them, this time I only ran till 
they were up in the open. Then, quickly dropping, 
I emptied my magazine and saw three more of the 
gugus pay off. Again I dashed ahead, repeating my 
former action. But this time I missed all but one 
shot. I knew that it was getting dark, at the same 
time I realized that wasn't what was making me miss. 
My eyes were blurring. I was too weak to hold steady 
aim. Although I knew I must run again, I was awfully 
tired and wanted to rest. 

From here on I have but a vague recollection of 
short dashes, dropping to the ground regardless of 
dykes. I recall fighting against a strong desire to go 
to sleep. Reason told me that I was dying, bleeding 
to death, and then I would struggle to my feet in a 
staggering run. Desperately, I centred the blurred 
figures of the enemy and triggered. A screaming 
yell now and then gave assurance that I was not always 
missing. 

For some time I had been conscious of having to 
reach clear around my belt for cartridges. Now my 
fingers found the last eight shells. I dropped six into 
the box magazine and, with the remaining two 
clenched in my hand, made another run. 

When I dropped this time it was from sheer ex- 
haustion. I wanted to fire a couple of shots to let 
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the gugus know I was still on the job, but my rifle 
was too heavy. I couldn't lift it. In spite of all I 
could do my eyes closed. I was never so sleepy before. 
Gradually the thought penetrated my numbing brain 
that this was the end. I was through. Now I knew 
what it was like — just going to sleep. 

When I opened my eyes the following morning I 
was in the hospital at San Miguel. Aside from being 
as weak from loss of blood as a new-born calf, I felt 
fine. The doctor said both of my wounds were clean 
holes and would heal rapidly. He told me that the 
evening before an eight-man outpost about half a mile 
from town had heard the shooting. Deciding to in- 
vestigate, they stumbled upon me lying unconscious 
on the road. 

That afternoon, a lieutenant who had taken out 
a small reconnoitring party returned and reported 
thirteen dead gugus between the San Miguel road 
and the creek where I had encountered them. His 
men had found plenty of signs where wounded men 
had been helped away. My poor little pony had been 
hit with seven bullets, but they had brought in my 
borrowed bridle and saddle. 

When I had snoozed till nearly five o'clock, Harry 
Hezekiah and Bob Pearson, the Arizona boys I had 
come to visit, came to the hospital. They helped me 
to their company quarters where I had dinner with 
them, and I spent my Christmas as planned. 



CHAPTER XV 
SCOUTING FOR FUNSTON 

WHEN my leg was sufficiently healed to remove 
danger of blood poisoning, I returned to duty, 
riding over to San Isidro with a detachment of the 
Thirty-fifth. At headquarters I immediately sought 
General Funston, who proved to be a chunky man 
with a round pleasing face and twinkling blue eyes. 
With his short Vandyke beard, he looked more like 
a doctor than a Brigadier-General. 

" Private J. W. Ganzhorn, Company D, Thirty- 
fourth Volunteer Infantry, reporting to General Funs- 
ton for special duty, sir." 

"So you're Ganzhorn 1" He returned my salute. 
" I hear you spent Christmas in San Miguel. Well, 
you're a credit to the army and I'm glad to have you 
with me." Shaking hands with me, he continued, 
"You'll find the Scouts quartered in the old Spanish 
officers' quarters next to G Troop. Corporal Hull is 
in charge and will issue your equipment. That's all." 
As I turned to leave the room, he added, chuckling, 
" One thing more, Ganzhorn. In the future remember 
that this is not a one-man war. We all intend to try 
and help out." 

Among the twelve men picked for scout duty were 
several from the Twenty-second. The rest were from 
volunteer outfits, mostly the Thirty-fourth. Of the 
latter were Ira C. Hartzell, from the Hassayampa in 
Arizona; Orland Bates, a quarter-blood Pawnee Indian 
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from Indian Territory; and Jim Murphy who en- 
listed with me in Tucson and was with Bill Llew- 
ellin, Chet Cummings and me during that Denver 
fracas. 

We turned in our infantry rifles for Krag carbines 
and drew other regular cavalry equipment. As 
American horses were not available at the time, we 
were mounted on Filipino ponies. Here let me say 
that while these native ponies could not compare with 
our American horses for speed, their endurance was 
remarkable. The only feed they ever had was green 
grass and rice grain. On a hatful of rice twice a day, 
with an armful of grass, they would get you there and 
bring you back, day in and day out. 

While all of the Scouts were not fast six-shooter 
men, they were all good pistol shots according to army 
measurements. I've seen Corporal Hull put a cork 
flush in the neck of a quart bottle, then put the bottle 
down, neck forward, step back ten paces, take de- 
liberate aim, and drive the cork through the bottle 
without breaking the neck with the bullet. 

We men from the south-west were in the majority, 
and while none could beat Hull on straight target 
shooting, any one of us could get a short gun into 
action with deadly effect while Hull was thinking 
about it. So we made an awful squawk to General 
Funston for some he-man guns, instead of the double 
action '38's which were cavalry issue. I don't know 
how he did it, or where they came from, but mighty 
shortly we were issued old frontier, single-action -45 
Colts. Our regard for General Funston rose higher. 
Evidently he also had respect for us, too, for in his 
book, Memories of Two Wars, the General says : 




Brigadier-General Frederick Funston 
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" . . . They became known as the Headquarters 
Scouts ... a really remarkable body of men. 
During the year and a half that they accompanied 
me on every trip or expedition of any kind, and 
including several ' hikes ' that I was not on, the 
aggregate of the number of miles that they 
marched reached such a figure that I hesitate to 
give it, though the facts are known to a number 
of officers besides myself. They were in the field 
more than half the time, and always on the go. 
They could take care of themselves and their 
horses anywhere, and could whip ten times their 
number of Filipinos any day. I have often 
thought of the things that could be done with 
a regiment of cavalry made up entirely of such 
material. ,, 

By now the various companies of the Thirty-fourth 
were scattered all over the northern part of the island. 
A bull-cart train loaded with their regimental stuff, 
under escort of Thirty-fourth soldiers, came into San 
Isidro on the way from Manila. Several of this escort 
entered a cantina where Jim Murphy and I were 
having a bottle of beer. A big fellow, whose face was 
entirely covered with a heavy beard, attracted my 
attention. There was something mighty familiar 
about his eyes. My gaze dropped to the low-hung 
six-shooter on his right leg. It had white bone handles, 
with a slight crack in one plate. Bill Llewellin ! 

In the darkness of the street outside we gripped 
hands in silence. 

" How did you ever make it, Bill?" I asked. 

Squatting on our heels out of earshot of any passing 
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soldiers, Bill Llewellin explained his escape after the 
shooting in Denver : 

" After I passed that long overhead bridge, I stopped 
at one of them second-hand stores an' bought me a 
pair of farmer overalls, a cotton shirt, some cheap 
underwear an' socks. Then I ducked into th' back 
end of a saloon an' changed clothes. Got rid of th' 
army outfit under a pile of junk in th' back-yard. 
I climbed a fence an* come into in an alley. On 
another street I dropped into one of them hole-in- 
th'-wall barber shops an' got shed of that heavy mous- 
tache an* had my hair clipped short. When I looked 
in th' glass I didn't know me from six-bits a week. 

" Believe me, I sure laid off th' heavy drinkin' that 
night. I hiked plum* to th' far side of town, got my 
supper an' a paper. Then I holed up in a room in 
one of them workman hotels. I doped it out that 
they'd be watchin' all trains. After I had breakfast 
next morning I seen one of them signs where they 
was enlistin' men for the regiment out to Fort Logan. 
I got real smart then an' busted right upstairs an' 
enlisted under a name I liked better'n th' old one. 
I was solderin' back in th' same old regiment before 
supper time that same day. There's th' layout, Johnnie. 
What do you think of 'er?" 

" Coyote smart, Bill," I had to agree, but suggested, 
" Better put some new handles on that gun." 

Regardless of the court records, Bill Llewellin was 
much of a man. He just couldn't take abuse. He 
had saved my life in that gambling-house. No harm 
can come from my telling his story now. Several 
years ago Bill Llewellin's record went before a higher 
court than those of the State of Colorado, and was 
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weighed in final judgment by the Great Judge of man- 
kind. 

We Scouts began to get busy. We learned that 
Gapan, a large town for that country, located three 
miles east of San Isidro and not yet garrisoned by 
American troops, was a hot-bed of insurrection and 
the hide-out of many insurgent officers. This infor- 
mation we relayed to headquarters, and the General 
decided. to pay the town a surprise visit. 

Before daybreak one morning early in January he 
had Gapan surrounded, and with the Scouts made a 
thorough search of every building. We captured a 
number of men, their papers of identification proving 
them insurgent officers. Our search also netted a nice 
collection of Mausers and Remingtons and a goodly 
supply of ammunition. 

During the search I encountered one very smooth 
talker, who showed me a letter from an officer of the 
Thirty-fifth over in San Miguel. This letter was a 
pass for the bearer, Doroteo del Rosario, for doing 
secret service work for the Americans. This hombre 
just didn't ring true to me, so I took him over to the 
General. General Funston agreed with my estimate 
of the fellow, and we kept him prisoner in San Isidro 
while the General wired the facts of the situation to 
San Miguel. They immediately requested that the 
man be released. This the General refused, but in a 
few days he got orders from Manila to turn the man 
loose. This, of course, he had to do. 

We had been outsmarted, not by this smooth- 
talking gugu, but by our own officers. However, 
General Funston had the satisfaction later of bringing 
this same man to justice for the wanton murder of 
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five American soldier prisoners. On November 8, 
1901, Timoteo Dhalan, alias Doroteo del Rosario, 
paid off on the gallows. It was conclusively proven 
during the trial that all the time he had been pulling 
the wool over the American officers' eyes he was a 
full-fledged guerilla chief. 

An incident which shows the cool nerve of General 
Funston happened early during the raid. The 
General had chosen a likely looking house, and the 
Scouts quickly surrounded it. Then, with Bates and 
me at his heels, Funston knocked at the door. In- 
stantly the door was flung wide open by a Filipino 
officer — a major, I believe — who raised the pistol in 
his hand and fired. The bullet went high, but the 
explosion blew the hat from Funston's head. 

As cool as you please, General Funston saluted 
smartly and said in Spanish, " Good morning, sir! " 

Shortly after the Gapan raid the General started 
out to find a trail across the mountains to Baler, in 
the province of Principe, on the east coast. With his 
aide, Lieutenant Mitchell, a small pack-train, one 
company of infantry and the Scouts, we struck out 
on a compass course north-east from San Isidro. 

The first three days went fine, through rolling 
country with here and there creeks and small rivers 
lined with heavy jungle growth. On the fourth day 
we struck a small range of bald mountains. They 
were not very high, but almost straight up and down. 
When we topped a narrow hog-back at the summit, 
it was really forked. Our mules couldn't keep their 
feet under them, and we had to use ropes to lower 
them over the worst places. In spite of all we could 
do, one mule fell five hundred feet to the bottom of 
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the canyon. I've cowboy ed in some pretty rough 
country in Arizona, played an escaping outlaw in 
Western pictures where I had to gig my horse down 
some plenty bad pinnacles, but before or since I have 
never seen anything equal to those hills. 

We had been fighting this country four days when 
we struck the Sabani Valley. Here the going was 
smooth, through high grass as dry as gunpowder. A 
sizable bunch of gugus jumped us, and we had 
some sharp target practice. They were too smart to 
let us close in on them, but they hung to our tail, 
sniping at us from long range. Finally they Injuned 
up on us and set the grass afire. That made us hustle 
along real pronto, but with the wind quartering us we 
dodged the fire after a mighty interesting fight. 

The only thing this trip accomplished was to con- 
vince General Funston that there was no available 
trail to Baler on this route, so we headed back to 
San Isidro by way of Bongabong and Cabanatuan, 
covering one hundred and twenty miles on our eight- 
day hike. 

About the middle of February the General, with 
his staff, Scouts, three companies of the Thirty-fourth, 
and a fifty-mule pack-train under civilian packers, 
started again. This time we hiked to Pantabangan, 
garrisoned by a company of American negroes of the 
Twenty-fourth. After a short rest there we headed 
straight into the highest mountains on the island of 
Luzon. 

There never had been a sign of a road in that 
country. Putting several ropes on each mule, some 
of us would snub the ropes around trees and ease 
them off, while others pushed the animals over steep 
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jumping-off places to firm footing. Even at that we 
lost five mules before we got to the top of the 
divide. 

Leading the way up the bed of a winding mountain 
stream, Murphy and I were riding " point," a regular 
custom to prevent our troops being "dry-gulched." 

" What the ! " Murphy shouted. " Look ! " 

Jerking my gaze to where he pointed, not ten feet 
distant, I saw the bushy head and shoulders of what 
looked like a half-breed ape. At that instant his 
hands came into view clutching a slender fishpole-like 
thing. Uttering a war-cry, he clasped one end of the 
thing in his mouth. Both Murphy and I drew and 
cracked a cap. The ape thing pitched forward into 
the gravel bed of the stream. 

General Funston and other Scouts were attracted 
by our shots and arrived on the run. After a short 
investigation the General pronounced my half-breed 
ape a Nigrito, one of a tribe of head-hunters infesting 
these mountains. The thing that had looked to me 
like a fishpole was a mighty efficient blowgun, from 
which those babies could shoot poisonous darts with 
deadly accuracy. He was not more than four feet six 
inches in height. Stained, pointed teeth filled his 
wide mouth, and his arms and ankles were encircled 
with bracelets made from hand-beaten gold. 

While the trail from the summit down to the east 
coast was through heavy jungle, over rocks and fallen 
timber, it was a picnic to what we had been over. 
Striking the head waters of the Rio Dicaniti, we 
followed its course and forded it back and forth 
thirty-two times in one day's hike. Of course, the 
" bamboo telegraph " had warned the natives of our 
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coming, and, except for one man, Baler was deserted 
when we arrived. We had covered about one hundred 
and ten miles, and were ten days making it. The 
last sixty miles we did in seven days, less than nine 
miles per day. 

The old church in Baler was a sight I shall never 
forget. Early in 1898, Baler's garrison of fifty 
Spanish officers and soldiers, unable to escape the 
insurgents, took refuge within the church. Refusing 
to surrender under any conditions, they kept the 
Spanish flag flying and fought a valiant fight. During 
eleven months of hell many died from disease and 
privation. These were buried inside the church. 

Even though the Filipinos had artillery in action, 
they had been unable to breach the six-feet-thick 
walls of masonry. The massive door, built of hard- 
wood planks resembling ebony, had withstood the 
months of assault. Showing the steel-like hardness of 
this wooden door, I picked steel-packeted Mauser 
bullets from it that had not penetrated over half their 
length. When I tell you that I have seen rails on a 
railroad track drilled clean by Mauser bullets, the 
strength of that door can be realized. 

It was in trying to get word to this band of heroes, 
defending their church as our own Texans had the 
Alamo, that Lieutenant Gilmore with his gallant 
band of American bluejackets was captured after 
their losing fights against odds of five hundred to 
one. 

Looking back over a few short months to the 
stroke of a ship yeoman's pen that had sent me to 
the Adams instead of the Yorktown, and my former 
shipmates on the old Mohican to death and torture 
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upon the identical ground where I now stood, I 
realized that the ways of God are indeed mysterious. 
I visualized Tommy Rynders, Woodbury, Apprentice 
Venville and First Class Gunner's Mate Nygard, all 
former buddies, shipmates, clean, upstanding American 
sailormen, undergoing unspeakable torture. Here 
Nygard had been buried alive. 

General Funston and staff returned by way of 
Manila on a boat which had brought provisions for 
the two companies remaining at Baler. We Scouts 
escorted the pack-train and the other company of 
infantry back to San Isidro. For some distance out 
of Baler we followed the old Spanish trail, and saw 
written with pieces of burned stick on several rocks, 
"Schlitz! The beer that made Milwaukee famous!" 
These silent scrawls were grim reminders of the little 
band of American bluejackets w T ho had passed that 
way. 

Camped beside a mountain stream, making ready 
for the day's hike, several of us Scouts were finishing 
our coffee. Close by stood a shaggy-faced little buck- 
skin pack-pony munching his nosebag of rice. A 
group of chattering monkeys watched us. One little 
fellow, bolder than his mates, approached the pony, 
fingering and nibbling the spilled kernels of rice. 
Carpenter tossed a nosebag, which fell in such 
manner as to tangle the monkey up inside. Instantly 
Doc Harris grabbed bag and monkey. We all petted 
and calmed it, then put a small strap around its 
middle and fastened it to the pony's pack. The 
little fellow seemed thoroughly at ease, soon quitting 
his perch on the pack to ride the buckskin's neck, his 
front paws gripping the pony's forelock. The monk 
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was soon the pet of the outfit, riding our shoulders 
and hugging our necks at every opportunity. 

Near the top of the divide we camped in an old 
abandoned barrio. The empty bamboo shacks faced 
all sides of a small square, with dense jungle imme- 
diately behind the houses. On the opposite side of 
the square the picket-line had been strung. Here 
the pack-mules were tethered, with a sentry posted to 
pace the line. 

Shortly after dark a commotion among the mules 
caused one of the civilian packers, carbine in the 
crook of his arm, to hurry that way. Within a few 
seconds we heard two quick shots. Rushing to where 
the shots had sounded, we met the excited sentry. He 
could tell us nothing. The packer was gone. Shouts 
failed to bring any reply. 

Bates, Murphy and I kept the others from tracking 
up the place and, with the flickering light of dry 
branches as torches, cut for signs. Beside the shack 
at the end of the line, we found one empty, warm 
Krag shell — and a short piece of looped rope. The 
shoulder-high dry grass had been slightly trampled. 
Aside from making a wide circle through the jungle, 
we could do nothing else. Our feeble light was no 
good against the dense blackness. 

Puzzling over the mystery, we maintained a close 
watch the rest of the night. When daylight broke, 
we three Scouts again cut for signs. Plainly evident 
were indications of a short struggle in the high grass, 
showing, besides the packer's tracks, several imprints 
of wide-toed bare feet. The bit of rope proved to 
be a sort of pliable vine, twisted, with a loop in 
one end. 
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Although the outfit remained in camp that day 
while we worked through miles of jungle, it was use- 
less. We concluded that several head-hunters had 
jumped our packer with their looped rope. One 
rope had no doubt pinned his arms to his sides, but 
he had managed to fire two shots in warning. The 
fact that we had heard no outcry seemed to prove 
that they had choked him to silence with another 
rope around his neck. Then, probably carrying him 
bodily, the jungle devils had slipped away into the 
depths of their native haunts. The poor packer was 
never seen again. 



CHAPTER XVI 
JUNGLE CAMPAIGN 

ALTHOUGH there were commissioned officers 
.with us now and then, we Scouts generally took 
orders directly from General Funston. While this 
departure from military procedure was highly criti- 
cized by regular army officers garrisoning San Isidro, 
General Funston felt that he could go places and do 
things with us that he could not do with men under 
handicap of strict military discipline. So the Scouts 
developed into what can best be described as a real 
sheriff's posse. 

In the presence of other troops we never failed to 
give the General full military recognition. In the 
field, however, every man of us felt free at any time 
to say just what we thought and argue the point. On 
the other hand, the General thought nothing of dis- 
cussing the details of some contemplated move with 
whatever Scout happened to be at hand. 

During the rainy season the only time we were 
dry was while in San Isidro between trips. In the 
field, General Funston and his aides, equipped as we 
were, underwent the same hardships without favour. 
Using our saddles for pillows, with only the saddle- 
blanket between us and the ground, daylight often 
showed perfect indentations of our bodies in the rain- 
soaked earth. Bacon, hardtack and black coffee was 
our steady diet. Now and then we wangled a " min- 
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ook special " — stewed chicken and rice — from some 
friendly native. 

Early in the game we learned the value of a quart 
of Cyrus Noble or Mount Vernon Rye in our saddle- 
bags. Cn each trip one of us carried the " black 
bottle,' ' a full quart of whiskey, to which we added 
a double handful of quinine. Every morning, when 
the rising sun brought the fever steaming up from 
the wet earth, each man would take a heavy swig of 
this powerful antidote, quickly washing out the bitter 
taste with a slug of good whiskey. It was hell to 
take, but better than having the shells shaken out of 
our belts by chills and fever. 

Whenever Major-Doctor Harris of the staff rode 
with us he generally kept pretty close to me. I used 
to wonder about this till one day he explained, with 
a grin, that he was deathly afraid of snakes, and that 
because I was from Arizona he figured I'd know how 
to treat a man bitten by a snake. One day he rode 
alongside of me. 

" Ganzhorn, let me have a pull at your bottle/' 
His hand trembled as he reached for it. He con- 
tinued, " Look over by that big tree where the vines 
are so heavy, and tell me if you see anything." 

My gaze followed where his shaking hand pointed 
the bottle. A fair-sized python was squirming in his 
final throes. He had swallowed a deer, and some- 
how the horns had worked through the snake and 
were sticking out about his middle. 

" Afraid I was seeing things," the Major explained. 
" Here's your bottle." 

By my birthday the Scouts had been increased to 
fifteen men, and Lieutenant O. R. Wolfe from the 
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Twenty-second regulars joined the General's staff as 
an aide. With part of G Troop of the Fourth 
Cavalry under Captain Koehler, General Funston, 
his two aides, Lieutenants Mitchell and Wolfe, we 
started for the Bulacan Mountains. In order that the 
" bamboo telegraph " might not tip us off, we rode 
out of town just after dark, and were in the foothills 
twenty-five miles from San Isidro by daybreak. 

After mid-afternoon we captured a gugu with a 
Remington. With General Funston's persuasive way 
he managed to induce the Filipino to guide us to 
where his command of insurgents was camped. We 
went in hiding in a heavy bosque till after dark, the 
gugu explaining in the meantime that he could 
probably lead us past the sentinels, but that the main 
camp was in a narrow canyon and would have an 
outpost on watch. 

Leaving part of the troop to guard the horses, we 
started out on foot. The guide's hands were tied 
behind his back, and he led out at the end of my 
picket-rope. The night was so black that what had 
been white shirt and pants on the gugu only made 
a dim blur. Drizzling rain made the trail as slippery 
as wet soap. 

All night we kept plodding along, forcing our way 
through heavy brush and wading one stream after 
another. A little before four o'clock the rain eased 
up and the sky lightened a bit. The frightened guide 
stopped, pointed to a low hill about two hundred 
yards ahead, and told us that was where two sentries 
were stationed. He said the trail went over the top 
and that the sentries camped alongside the trail near 
a large boulder. Beyond the hill, he explained, the 
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trail dropped down into a long, narrow canyon, 
and the insurgent camp was about one mile farther 
on. 

We were hiking in single file, the guide leading 
at the end of my rope, Murphy behind me, General 
Funston and Lieutenants Wolfe and Mitchell follow- 
ing, with the rest of the men strung along behind. 
The General gave his orders in whispers, each man 
relaying them. According to our guide, the insurgent 
force numbered over two hundred. As we had only 
about fifty men, we could not expect to win without 
a complete surprise attack. 

"Murphy," the General whispered, "you and 
Ganzhorn better see what you can do about those 
sentries. Remember, we can't afford to fire a shot." 

I handed the General my end of the guide's rope, 
and, leaving our carbines, Murphy and I slipped up 
the trail. Believe me, climbing that slippery trail we 
sure took our time. Finally, practically on top, we 
made out the rock less than fifty feet ahead, but no 
signs of any sentries. We crawled off the trail, 
separated, and crept closer. Like stalking Apaches, 
we hugged the ground, wriggling along one foot at a 
time. 

Less than ten feet from the broad base of the rock 
we saw the sentries squatted, leaning back against it. 
We rose and stealthily stepped forward. Both sentries 
saw us and grabbed for their guns. We leaped in 
with smashing pistol barrels. 

Hanging their cartridge-belts and huge bolos around 
our waists, we took their rifles, a Mauser and a 
Remington, and went back down the hill. 

"What did you men . . . ?" the General whispered 
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as we slipped up. Then he saw the rifles in our 
hands. " Mighty nice work, men!" 

From the other side of the hill we saw the glow of 
a camp-fire about a mile farther on. Moving with 
all possible caution, we reached the ravine bottoms. 
Here the jungle growth was a dense black mass on 
all sides. The trail wound along the bank of the 
canyon. At last, just about dawn, we were within 
thirty yards of the fire. Two gugus on outpost stood 
in the glare of the light. 

Strung out in single file as we were, the five of us 
directly in front were all that could shoot. To allow 
those behind us to advance, we moved another step. 
The two gugus heard the gravel crunch, let out a 
warning yell and jerked up their rifles. 

Murphy and I triggered our carbines. Both 
sentries did a nose-dive, one into the gravel, the other 
into the camp-fire. Then hell broke loose. A ripping 
volley tore into us from beyond the camp-fire. Lieu- 
tenant Wolfe screamed and fell into a deep hole 
which had been dug in the creek for some purpose. 
Murphy grunted, whirled around and fell flat on his 
face. The others jammed forward into the creek 
channel, blazing away as fast as they could. Then we 
charged. 

General Funston and Lieutenant Mitchell and 
myself, with the first dozen men, rushed ahead, 
pouring a deadly fire into the massed insurrectos. 
They made an attempt to stand and fight, but quickly 
broke, scattering into the jungle on both sides. 
Pursuit was useless. 

The fight had lasted not over five minutes, but 
between about two hundred gugus and our fifty men 
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a lot of powder was burned. While we had taken 
heavy toll from our enemy and captured a large store 
of rifles and ammunition, we paid a price that was a 
thousand times too high. 

The men had lifted Lieutenant Wolfe out of the 
hole. He had been shot through the arm, and a 
Mauser had clipped the upper part of his lung. Poor 
Murphy had been hit by a tumbling bullet, probably 
a Remington, which had struck something first and 
was going end over end when it hit him in the crook 
of the left elbow. His arm was hanging by mere 
shreds of flesh. I lifted him into a sitting 
position. 

"Roll me a smoke, Johnnie/' he said, clamping his 
jaws against the pain. 

Lieutenant Wolfe, while not really seriously hit, was 
moaning and taking on like an hysterical woman. 
" Do something for me/' he shrieked constantly. 
"I'm dying — oh, I'm dying I" 

" Get a grip on yourself, Lieutenant/' the General 
snapped. "You're not hit badly. Look at poor 
Murphy! His whole arm shot off, and not even a 
whimper! " 

Kneeling beside Murphy, the General held his 
pocket flask to Jim's lips. "Take a big swig," he 
said. "It'll help. You're badly hit, but we'll get 
you to a doctor as quick as we can. He'll fix 
you up! " 

" It'll take too long, General." Murphy shook his 
head. " She's sure tough to get well after bein' shot 
through th' head at San Juan Hill, then check out 
like this. But if I have to go it'll be so you and th' 
Scouts won't be ashamed of me." 
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General Funston helped Lieutenant Mitchell and 
me twist a tourniquet above Murphy's elbow. It 
stopped the spurting stream, but he had already bled 
too much. Then we propped Murphy and Wolfe 
against the bank as comfortably as we could. 

It was a full five miles, the roundabout way we had 
come, back to our horses. General Funston dispatched 
a squad of men to hurry back for four ponies and 
meet us with them as soon as possible. In the mean- 
time we made crude litters by slipping slender poles 
through cartridge-belts and wrapping strips of bark 
around them. After carefully lifting the wounded 
men to the litters, we started the return trip. Each 
litter was carried by four men, who changed off with 
others every few hundred yards. We had all been 
constantly on the go two entire nights and a day, and 
were mighty near all in. 

About ten o'clock in the forenoon we met the men 
returning with the ponies. We stopped and made 
pony litters, fastening poles on each side of the saddles. 
When we again got going with the wounded men in 
place, one of the ponies kicked Lieutenant Wolfe out 
of his litter. We changed ponies, putting that one 
in the rear, and started again. This time all went 
well, and we got back to our horses about mid- 
afternoon. 

General Funston decided to keep me with him and, 
with Captain Koehler and his cavalry, have another 
try at the enemy. He dispatched the Scouts under 
Lieutenant Mitchell to escort Murphy and Wolfe on 
the thirty-two miles back to the hospital in San 
Isidro. 

We scoured the mountains and jungle for two days 
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and nights, but, aside from several insignificant 
skirmishes and burning a few abandoned camps, did 
no damage. On the go almost constantly for three 
days and four nights now, we were pretty well 
fagged out. 

Chills and fever got me down. My quart of Cyrus 
Noble had gone to help poor old Murphy over the 
rough spots, and without whiskey and quinine there 
was no way of checking the fever. I was soon alter- 
nately burning up and shaking with chills like a 
shivering Chihuahua pup. To keep me from jump- 
ing or falling off the horse in my delirium, the men 
wrapped a picket-rope around my hips, crossing it 
back and forth around the saddle. 

Heading for San Isidro, we rode all night, and just 
after daybreak on the morning of March 27 entered 
the outskirts of San Vicente, a little barrio close to 
Gapan. I was riding up near the front, and things 
were a bit fuzzy with me. 

A Macabebe soldier, one of the tribe of friendly 
natives fighting with the American forces, came running 
toward us. His hands were bound behind his back, 
his neck and body dripping blood from many cuts. 

"My companions! " he shouted in Spanish, point- 
ing toward a bamboo thicket. "The Filipinos are 
murdering them ! " 

One trooper swung the Macabebe to the saddle 
behind him, and at shouted commands from the 
General the men charged into the village. 

Left alone, I wondered vaguely what it was all 
about. Listening to the shouts and cracking guns, 
reason told me I was too sick to join them, that as 
soon as it was over the men would come back for me. 
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I must have sunk into a feverish stupor. Then I saw 
a lone gugu, wearing a cartridge-belt without a rifle, 
sneak out into the trail from the high grass. 

He was less than fifty yards distant, and I recall 
being fascinated by the gleaming bolo swinging from 
one hand as he came forward on a trot. I realized I 
ought to shoot him before he got any nearer, but, in 
a detached way, figured it was too much effort. Then 
my brain cleared. I jerked my carbine, lined him in 
the sights and triggered. At that he charged me. 

First, I was conscious of wondering how I had 
missed him. Then I knew it was because I was 
so feverish. I took deliberate aim at his middle and 
fired. Still he came on. Now I saw his eyes, the 
twisted grin on his face. Waves of dizziness engulfed 
me. To try and spur my horse seemed silly. I 
wanted to dismount. On the ground I would be 
steadier, could shoot straighter. No, that wouldn't 
do; I must shoot him now. There wasn't time to 
wriggle free from my binding ropes. He was less 
than six feet from my pony's head, one hand reaching 
for the bridle, the other swinging the bolo overhead 
for that finishing swipe. I triggered again, and then 
went out like a snuffed candle. 

I came to my senses with a trooper on each side 
shaking me. The gugu lay within three feet of my 
horse, dead. Another trooper dismounted for a close 
look, picked up the dead man's bolo and pulled aside 
his shirt, exposing three Krag bullet holes through 
his middle that you could have covered with a hat. 

44 Damn it, Ganzhorn," the trooper exploded, "you 
sure centred this gugu, but you let him get too 
close!" 
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Riding on into the barrio, we met some of the men 
bringing in two Filipino officers and two horribly 
wounded Macabebe soldiers. During the fight General 
Funston and Captain Koehler had caught the two 
Filipino officers in a little bos que in the act of chop- 
ping the captive Macabebes, whose arms were lashed 
behind their backs, with bolos. One of the prisoners 
had been gashed with seven criss-cross wounds on his 
face, and the other with five. 

The three Macabebe soldiers had been captured 
by the Filipinos and were being taken to Lacunar 
stronghold in the mountains. Their captors had 
stopped for rest at this barrio, and decided to torture 
their prisoners for the sport of it. Our appearance 
had interrupted their festivities. 

One of the officers was a captain of Lacuna's gue- 
rillas and the other a lieutenant. Asked what they had 
to say to excuse their act, each man replied that he 
had nothing to say. 

" Captain Koehler/' said the General, " doesn't this 
come under General Order No. 100 of 1863?" 

" If it don't," the old cavalry captain rumbled, 
" nothing ever did." 

At a crisp order from the General, willing hands 
furnished two picket-ropes. Quickly those two brutal 
savages were strung up on the limb of a mango tree, 
the only appropriate penalty for their crime. 

In many instances from Maine to California, General 
Funston was declared a cold-blooded, callous killer. In 
contradiction, let me point out that the General Order 
above referred to makes it mandatory that any enemy 
caught in the act of torturing prisoners of war be sum- 
marily executed. These two Filipino officers were 
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caught in the act, their persons and clothing spattered 
with the life blood of helpless prisoners. Aside from 
the fact that the execution was well merited and 
entirely legal, its general effect no doubt saved many 
Americans a like fate. 

Just before noon we pulled up in front of the old 
bamboo hospital in San Isidro. A company of the 
Twenty-second, with their colours and band in military 
funeral formation, stood waiting. General Funston 
threw up his hand in a signal to halt. 

" Lieutenant Wolfe's gone ! " ran in a hushed whisper 
along the line. 

I shook my head to clear my foggy vision. Some- 
thing told me it wasn't Wolfe. Then in answer to the 
General's anxious questioning, I heard an orderly 
reply : 

" It's Murphy of the Scouts, sir. He died shortly 
after they took off his arm." 

Faces lined and haggard from days and nights of 
hard riding set grimly, and with bared heads we sat 
our ponies while the hospital attendants carried from 
the dead room all that remained of our beloved com- 
rade, the lion-hearted James E. Murphy, who had met 
the bullet with his name on it. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

JUST ONE FIGHT AFTER ANOTHER 

ARLY in April, General Funston increased the 
/Scouts to eighteen men and added a Lieutenant 
Admire to his staff. From the forming of the Scouts to 
the end of their service, it is possible that the aggre- 
gate number was over twenty-five. However, because 
of disability and death, there was never that number 
on active service at any one time. Outstanding in my 
memory, regardless of their length or period of ser- 
vice, are the following Scouts: Alexander, Orland 
Bates, Byrns, Herbert Carpenter, Leonard Dunn, 
Fogarty, Bob Goosey, John V. Goodale, Doc Harris, 
Ira C. Hartzell, Howland, Dude Hoar, Corporal Hull, 
Bob Koontz, McClintock, James E. Murphy, News- 
baumer, Passmore, Seeley, Ward, and Leonard (Poco) 
Robinson, who now lives in Los Angeles. 

A fresh shipment of American horses had arrived 
in Manila on a mule transport, and a sufficient number 
were issued for the Scouts' use. All unbroken Oregon 
broncos, they were driven up to San Isidro by civilian 
packers and turned over to us for breaking. That is 
the outstanding rodeo of my recollection. 

We men of the south-west were elected to top off 
the mounts for all hands. After picking a good-look- 
ing black for the General, we selected others for his 
staff. Then by drawing straws, each Scout took the 
horse falling to his lot. I drew a big-boned sorrel with 
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four white stockings, a blazed face and one glass eye. 
He looked as much like a horse as a bull-fiddle does a 
banjo, but that Oregon bronc' could run like a scared 
coyote, and jump the Rio Grande River. 

When you watch the present-day buckaroos with all 
their fancy rigging putting on their exhibition rides at 
our annual rodeos, try to visualize that bunch of wild 
horses, big and strong, and us ex-cowpunchers trying 
to screw down on them in McClellan army saddles! 
Here's how I fixed my saddle : With an army blanket 
in a short tight roll, I buckled it securely across the 
saddle where the horn would have been, if there had 
been any horn. Repeating the same operation on the 
cantle, I made a "bucking roll" that really helped. 

Out in the rice field where we did our bronc' stomp- 
ing, every idle soldier in the town, infantryman, 
cavalryman and officer gathered to watch the fun. I've 
paid hard money many times since to watch worse 
bronc' riding than we put on that day. Those well- 
fed, husky, snorting devils punched holes in the Philip- 
pine sky, bawled and sun-fished, played out the string 
of every known twist — then started all over again. Any- 
way, we got the job done, and after several rides a day 
for each horse, we had them fairly manageable within 
a week. 

On April 22, General Funston decided to try out 
our new mounts. Instead of our old hunting grounds, 
we crossed the Rio Grande de la Pampanga and struck 
north through new country. The first night we camped 
at Aliaga where a company of the Thirty-fourth was 
stationed. 

The following morning, followed by Lieutenant 
Mitchell and the General, I was riding the point. Com- 
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ing to a shaky-looking bamboo footbridge across a deep 
ravine, I saw two armed Filipinos run from the 
opposite end. They were joined by about twenty 
others and made a stand in the high grass of a wide 
field, opening fire on us. 

There was no way around this deep ravine. Ex- 
posed as we were we couldn't stand that fire. I had 
my doubts about that bridge, but it was either that — 
or else. Carefully I eased my big American horse on 
to the swaying bridge. It creaked and snapped, but 
held. I got across and went to work with my carbine, 
while the General and others followed, one at a time, 
till they were all over. Then we charged. That is, we 
tried to charge. 

When we began bursting shells from the backs of 
those raw horses, they really came unwound. I'll bet 
the sight of that bunch of American horses, squealing 
and pitching, was something those gugus will never 
forget. Anyway, we got our mounts partly under con- 
trol and those that did bolt ran straight ahead carrying 
us into short-gun range. After that it was soon over. 
We killed or wounded everyone and captured their 
arms and ammunition. 

Busy as I was, I saw a Filipino officer shoot into 
Funston's face at a distance of not over six feet. The 
powder and sparks burned the General slightly, but 
the bullet missed. The General fired with his 45 and 
the heavy slug cut the officer's hand practically off at 
the wrist. 

At that instant another gugu armed with a Krag 
began shooting. From the back of his rearing, plung- 
ing horse, the General emptied his six-shooter at the 
man who meanwhile emptied his Krag. That neither 
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man scored was undoubtedly due to the General's 
plunging horse. Finally Funston managed to get one 
shell into his -45 and tried to ride the gugu down, but 
he leaped to safety across a deep narrow ditch. The 
General was busy trying to stay on top of his rearing 
black. Seeing this, the Filipino opened up with his 
Krag, but couldn't hit his moving target. In the mean- 
time, the General rode around the head of the ditch 
and charged the gugu who was still blazing away at 
him. General Funston won that shooting match with 
the one shot in his -45, hitting the man over the eye 
at about forty feet. 

While this was taking place I emptied my six- 
shooter, stopped a couple other insurgents who had 
picked the General for their meat, and found myself 
within twenty feet of one beading me with his Mauser. 
I threw myself to the ground, pulling my carbine from 
the boot as I went. He missed. Scrambling to my 
feet, I triggered from the hip before he could load and 
shoot again. I won that fight. 

We rounded up our loot and returned to Aliaga to 
get rid of our captured guns and ammunition. From 
there we rode to San Jose, seventy-five kilometres 
north. Major Keller, in command of the Twenty- 
fourth garrisoning San Jose, had information of an 
insurgent camp ten miles east of town. Deciding to 
make a night attack, the General took one company of 
the American negroes, the guide furnished by Major 
Keller, and we started just after dark. 

The guide was an Ilocano. Either he didn't know 
his stuff, or he was throwing off on the job. Anyway, 
after fighting heavy rain, deep mud and bucking the 
slippery trails through dense jungle all night, we 
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finally reached the insurgents' camp and found they 
were gone. 

We went into camp for a much-needed rest and to 
let our horses graze on a fine stand of grass. During 
the day we found another Ilocano, who agreed to show 
us an important insurgent depot of supplies. General 
Funston sent the company of the Twenty-fourth back 
to San Jose, as he did not want to be encumbered with 
foot soldiers. 

That night, with our Ilocano guide on a Filipino 
pony, we started south. All night long we kept going 
through gloomy forests, following trails through grassy 
uplands, and often just following the Ilocano's sense of 
direction. About eight o'clock the next morning the 
guide said that we were very close to the camp. Dis- 
mounting, we left four Scouts to guard the horses. The 
rest of us followed the Ilocano to the foot of a cliff that 
was as straight up and down as a flag-pole. It was forty 
feet high, and from the top hung a rattan ladder. We 
saw the head of a sentry on top of the cliff, and the 
roofs of several sheds. 

With my carbine slung over my shoulder, I started 
climbing that swinging ladder, while the Scouts kept 
the cliff under a steady fire for my protection. General 
Funston followed with all the other men in turn, one 
at a time, for we were a bit leery about the strength of 
that ladder. The place was deserted, with the excep- 
tion of a small guard, and even they had taken to the 
tall and uncut when our shooting started. 

What a find we struck : Sheds filled with all kinds of 
supplies; fourteen hundred rounds of ammunition for 
a Hotchkiss two-pounder; a thousand pounds of black 
powder; hundreds of yards of bolt cloth; tents; dyna- 
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mite bombs; over one million postage and revenue 
stamps. 

We spent hours sorting the stuff, so the General 
could decide what to destroy. By using the General's 
glasses, we figured from landmarks and the guide's 
rough knowledge, that we were about two hours fast 
travel from Bongabong. The General dispatched 
several Scouts with a message to the commanding officer 
of that town to send any pack animals available. When 
the Scouts arrived in Bongabong, they found a pack- 
train of twenty mules had just returned from carry- 
ing provisions up to Pantabangan. With this entire 
pack-train, the Scouts got back to us about mid-after- 
noon. 

As we could not make the American mules climb 
that rattan ladder, we scouted out a course approach- 
ing the camp from along the top of the cliffs. General 
Funston considered the military records of the most 
importance and they were loaded first. The other 
stuff followed in relation to its value. When we were 
loaded, there remained barrels of powder, ammuni- 
tion for rifles and a Hotchkiss, dynamite bombs and a 
vast quantity of stationery. This we piled into one 
shed, after which all of the men withdrew to a safe dis- 
tance, leaving me to touch off the fireworks. When 
that fire really got going it sounded like the battle of 
Manila Bay. Smoke and flame shot two hundred feet 
into the sky, and the explosions of ammunition lasted 
for an hour. 

When we returned to San Isidro we had been on the 
go practically six days and nights, had covered about 
one hundred and fifty miles, and deserved a rest. 

On the night of May 30, an orderly from General 
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Funston brought rush marching orders to our quarters, 
and the news that Captain C. D. Roberts and six men 
of the Thirty-fifth Infantry had been overwhelmed by 
a large force of insurgents under Pablo Tecson several 
miles north-east of San Miguel. 

Three soldiers had been killed and one wounded; 
the other two and Captain Roberts had been taken 
prisoners by Tecson. 

Within thirty minutes we Scouts with General 
Funston and Lieutenant Mitchell spurred into the 
night, heading for the Bulacan Mountains. Follow- 
ing on our heels were a mounted detachment of the 
Twenty-second Infantry, G Troop of the Fourth 
Cavalry under Lieutenant Purviance and a few pack- 
mules carrying extra rations and grain for the horses. 

The hill where Scout Murphy and I had previously 
encountered the two sentries, we had named Stony 
Point. On several occasions since then we had used it 
as a base of operations while in that mountain district. 
Shortly after daybreak we came to the foot of this hill 
and saw a sentry by the big rock. A volley greeted us, 
telling us that the hill itself was occupied by the 
enemy. 

Too steep and rocky for our horses, we dismounted 
and charged Stony Point on foot. It was a red-hot 
fight while it lasted, but the gugus couldn't take it. 
While they were protected by huge boulders, we, too, 
managed by dodging from rock to rock, to keep pretty 
well covered. It was not yet light enough for good 
shooting, but we did fairly well by pot-shooting at 
their gun flashes. Unable to check our advance, they 
fell back down the trail leading into the jungle. 

Leaving the pack-mules with a small guard of the 
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Twenty-second, we mounted and lit out in pursuit 
of the enemy. With Bates and Hartzell riding point, 
we Scouts and the General were several hundred yards 
in the lead when we trotted out of a strip of woods 
to the foot of a steep, grass-covered ridge. Right 
above us, strung along the summit, were between fifty 
and sixty insurgents making a stand. 

Jumping our horses back to cover, we dismounted 
and deployed. Each man shooting at will, we combed 
the grass along that ridge, then leaped to our feet, 
climbed till we were out of breath, dropped and re- 
peated our tactics. It was slow work. That hill was 
mighty steep and slippery. Part of us kept the ridge 
under a close fire while the others climbed; then we 
reversed the order; in that manner we kept the gugus 
from good shooting. 

One gugu ruined Hartzell's hat in spite of our pro- 
tection; another shattered my canteen. I felt the warm 
water soaking into my pants-leg and thought sure as 
the devil I had been hit. General Funston grinned 
as he saw the look on my face when I discovered my 
leg wet with water instead of blood. Right then a 
bullet hit directly in front of his face. It kicked dirt 
into his eyes, completely blinding him for several 
minutes. Then the gugus took out. 

From the summit we saw at least two hundred of 
them making for Stony Point, where we had left the 
mules with only a few men. The insurgents were 
much nearer than we and it looked bad for those 
men guarding the mules. Sliding and tumbling back 
down the hill, we forked our mounts and rode hell- 
bent-for-leather. The gugus saw us as we climbed the 
rocky trail to the top, and held off without attacking. 

is 
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As we were short of ammunition and the enemy were 
thicker than hoss-thieves in hell, the General sent the 
mounted detachment of infantrymen back to San 
Isidro with orders for the Twenty-second and the 
remainder of the pack-train, loaded with provisions and 
ammunition, to join us. 

After we had finished our supper we drew straws to 
see who would stand the guard. I drew the shortest 
straw, which meant the third relief. Shortly after mid- 
night Carpenter routed me out of a sound sleep to 
take his post. About half awake, I picked up my 
carbine, saw that there was a shell in the chamber, 
and stumbled down the trail. A rock the size of a 
soap-box leaning against a huge boulder was our 
post. 

The night was blacker than a crow's wing. Dog- 
tired, I settled down on the rock and built a cigar- 
ette. Aside from several of the men sawing wood in 
their sleep, the stamp of a horse now and then, and 
the usual night noises of the jungle, all was quiet. 
My comfortable seat on the rock didn't help any to 
keep me awake, and it was a tough job to hold my 
eyes open. I caught myself nodding again and again. 
This wouldn't do. There was grave danger in trying 
to get a little shut-eye while on sentry duty in this 
country. Plenty of times when some fellow on guard 
had gone to sleep, one of our little brown brothers 
had slipped up and chopped his head off, slick and 
clean. They could do that with their bolos. A blade 
eighteen inches long, three to four inches wide, with 
the back edge a half-inch thick and the cutting edge 
sharp as a razor, is sure a wicked piece of hardware. 

In spite of all I could do, I began to drowse again. 
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The next thing I knew my eyes snapped open, and 
I found I was scared stiff. I had the feeling that if 
I made the slightest move something terrible would 
happen. My mind was as clear as a bell, but I couldn't 
move a muscle. The skin on my forehead drew up 
as tight as the head of a drum, and I could feel beads 
of cold sweat rolling down my face. 

My panic became so great that in desperation I 
broke the spell. Leaping to my feet I whirled, and 
with my gun at my hip, fired at the blotchy white 
shirt on a gugu. With his bolo raised over his head, 
he was in the act of leaping from the boulder to finish 
me. He flopped to the ground in a pile, and his big 
chopping-knife got a nick knocked out where it hit my 
carbine barrel. 

Instantly the men gathered around, all asking ques- 
tions. While the General was frisking the dead gugu 
to see if he carried any papers, Lieutenant Purviance 
asked me, " But, Ganzhorn, how in hell did he get 
so close to your post?" 

" Well, you see how dark it is," I explained in great 
detail. "I was keeping pretty close watch, and I 
caught a glimpse of his shirt as he slipped behind 
those rocks there. I didn't want to take a chance 
of missing him, so I waited and let him crawl up 
here. Then, when he jumped from cover, I let him 
have it." 

I saw right away my yarn had gone over big with 
all hands and I felt pretty high on myself. About 
that time the General stepped up close to me and, 
patting me on the shoulder, said, real confidential: 
" Ganzhorn, you did a good job. This has been your 
lucky day. Now, take my advice — the next time 
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you can't keep awake, get one of the boys to relieve 
you ! " 

Late on June 2, a company of the Twenty-second 
commanded by Captain George J. Godfrey arrived 
with the pack-train. On the morning of the third, 
we again attacked that grassy ridge upon which the 
enemy again awaited us. Without making much of 
a fight they retreated very deliberately, so deliber- 
ately, in fact, that we knew they were coaxing us on. 

After about two miles of twisting and climbing, we 
Scouts under Lieutenant Ely emerged into a grass- 
covered glade of about two acres. We were almost 
across it with the General, Lieutenant Mitchell, Cap- 
tain Godfrey and his company and Lieutenant Purvi- 
ance with G Troop bringing up the rear, when we 
were halted by a narrow but deep ravine. A heavy 
volley crashed from the edge of the brush on the 
opposite side of the ravine. The enemy was firing 
from the protection of well-prepared trenches. This 
was the trap they were cunningly leading us into. 

To charge across that ravine was an impossibility, 
so we Scouts wheeled our mounts and spurred into 
the jungle to the right. The cavalry quickly got 
their mounts to cover, while the infantry deployed 
and, prone on their bellies, poured volley after volley 
at the insurgents. In spite of that deadly fire the 
gugus killed Private Ethridge of Captain Godfrey's 
company. 

In the meantime, we had dismounted and were 
fighting our way through the ravine to get to their 
flank. While we were making this move, Captain 
Godfrey was shot through the head, killed instantly. 
Now ten of us Scouts were where we could do damage. 
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From a position to the right of the end of their trench, 
we poured sudden death into the gugus. Those that 
could left that part of the country like a trail-herd 
going to water, and we ran ourselves down chasing 
them through the jungle growth. Now and then we 
would drop one, but they finally outdistanced us. 
That settled that fight, but again we had paid too high 
a price for the capture of a few guns. 

Somehow, to see one of our men shot down by 
these little brown devils always made me pretty 
squeamish. It didn't take nerve to tear into a fight 
in the face of blazing guns, but it took a hell of a 
lot of it to look down upon the still white features 
of one who ten minutes ago had been your living, 
laughing buddy. I was always a little chicken-hearted 
like that and, if the truth were known, I guess all the 
others felt pretty much the same way. 

Right here I want to go on record about one thing : 
I was always afraid. Never went into a fight in my 
life, I mean where I knew what was coming in ad- 
vance, that I wasn't scared. I've heard men boast 
that they were fearless. I don't believe that. Of 
course, I can only judge by my own feelings, but I 
am of the opinion that every man on earth has a 
streak. True, in some it may be buried so deep that 
no man has ever seen it crop out but, believe me, 
we've all got it. In my own case, I have many state- 
ments written by men of unimpeachable character in 
which they declare that I am absolutely fearless. That 
is because I have been too proud to show my fear. 
It is not that I was not afraid, but that I'd rather have 
died than to show my streak. 

From Stony Point the infantry went back to San 
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Isidro, carrying their dead. The rest of us remained 
out two more days trying to engage the enemy in 
another fight. We rode mile after mile throughout 
the mountains, but only succeeded in contacting the 
insurgents twice at long range. 

When we arrived at San Isidro, June 6, we learned 
that the day before some of the Thirty-fifth, operat- 
ing out of San Miguel de Mayumo in General Fred 
Grant's territory, had been badly whipped in the 
Bulacan Mountains by Pablo Tecson's force, four 
hundred strong. General Grant advised General Fun- 
ston that Lacuna's force had joined with Tecson's and 
asked his assistance. 

Drawing upon the garrisons of San Isidro and nearby 
towns, the General got together about eight hundred 
men and another pack-train. We Scouts barely had 
time to get a hot meal, fill our saddle-bags, and get a 
fresh quart of whiskey before we were again heading 
for Stony Point. 

Indian-like, Bates had the habit of speaking to his 
horse in the first person. The horse's name was Casey, 
and as we were riding out, while close to the General, 
Bates said : 

" Casey, you better tell the General to let us make 
Stony Point headquarters and have the Thirty-fifth 
furnish our grub as long as we're doin' all their 
fightin'. It'd be a heap handier than puttin' in all 
our time runnin' back an' forth to police their terri- 
tory." 

The General only grinned and rode on. 

The following afternoon at our old stomping ground 
we joined forces with General Grant, who had brought 
enough men to whip the whole Philippine army. 
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There we camped till morning. It started raining 
that night and didn't stop for three days and nights. 

All the next day through the pouring rain we 
fought slippery mountain trails, reaching the place 
where the Thirty-fifth had been whipped a little 
before dark. There we went into a muddy camp at 
the base of a bald-topped hill. The next morning 
the enemy was discovered entrenched on another 
mountain-top at about twelve hundred yards range. 
There wasn't a sign of a trail leading to their position 
and between us was jungle that a snake couldn't 
wriggle through. 

General Grant ranked our General by about six 
months' seniority and was therefore in command. He 
chose the top of the bald hill for his headquarters, 
and he and General Funston, with their staffs, gathered 
there. General Grant ordered the entire infantry 
forces to cut their way through the jungle to the base 
of the enemy stronghold, while he watched operations 
through field-glasses. We Scouts acted as messengers 
to relay orders to the various company commanders. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon the infantry 
had cut through to the foot of the entrenched moun- 
tain. I carried General Grant's orders to a Major in 
command to proceed and take the position. By now 
all firing from the enemy had ceased, and when we 
got to the top there was not a gugu in sight. 

Under one of the thatched sheds which had been 
used as barracks we found a wounded American 
soldier. He belonged to the Thirty-fifth and had 
been captured during their fight on June 5. He said 
that the main body of insurgents had retreated early 
that morning, leaving a small command under a Cap- 
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tain Claro to engage us long enough to allow the 
others time to get away in good order. The soldier 
further stated that Pablo Tecson's entire force was 
not over three hundred and that General Lacuna was 
not in this part of the country, but was in the moun- 
tains of Peneranda. 

So ended General Fred Grant's major engagement — 
the bloodless battle of the Bulacans. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
FOOT TROUBLE 

ON June 14 a telegram to General Funston from 
Major Wheeler, of the Thirty-fourth, command- 
ing the garrison at Peneranda, stated that the insurgent 
chieftain Lacuna was massing his entire force at the 
little barrio of Papaya. 

G Troup of the Fourth Cavalry, one company of 
the Thirty-fourth, a detachment of mounted infantry- 
men, and the Scouts closed in and engaged about six 
hundred of the enemy in a wicked little fight. 

Lacuna's losses were forty-four dead, many wounded, 
and a heavy loss of guns and ammunition. 

During the mounted charge one soldier and 
"Pogie" O'Brien, top cutter of G Troop, were 
wounded. With his right arm shattered, Sergeant 
O'Brien called to Captain Koehler: 

"Captain, I'm shot!" 

" Don't fall off, Sergeant," yelled back Captain 
Koehler. "Stick to your horse!" 

The next instant, shot through the heart, First 
Sergeant O'Brien pitched to the ground, dead. 

I had already been shot through the right foot and 
missed that glorious charge. Examination at the 
hospital in San Isidro showed that the steel-jacketed 
bullet had passed through my foot lengthwise, enter- 
ing below and behind the ankle joint and coming out 
almost between my toes. As far as I know, the bullet 
is still going. 

185 
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We had no modern operating rooms equipped with 
scientific appliances for administering anaesthetics in 
that old bamboo hospital. I think they gave me a 
little dose of morphine, but I was absolutely conscious 
of every pain as I stretched out on the hardwood 
table. 

The hospital doctor, one of those contract saw- 
bones from the Chicago Stockyards, wanted to ampu- 
tate immediately. About that time Major-Doctor 
Harris of the staff walked in. After a brief examina- 
tion he cursed the doctor for every kind of a 
bungling butcher. Then the Major rolled up his 
sleeves and went to work. The best single-handed 
whiskey-drinker I ever saw — and a corking surgeon! 
Although more or less crippled for life, my foot, such 
as it is, I owe to his skill. 

We had no such things as nurses up on the firing- 
line. All work of that nature was done by hospital 
corps men. Several of these now jumped at the 
Major's orders. First, a hot-water bag having a long 
tube was filled with warm water and what I thought 
was carbolic acid. This was hung from the suale 
ceiling above the table. Next they raised my 
foot and suspended it from a sling. When all was 
in readiness two men held my shoulders down, and a 
third clamped my good leg. 

With the rubber tube the Major-Doctor squirted 
a strong stream through the wound, washing it 
thoroughly. Threading a ten-inch needle with a 
half-inch-wide strip of gauze, he passed the needle 
through the hole — and dragged the length of gauze 
after it. I'll bet that where I was gripping that 
hardwood operating table the imprints of my fingers 
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show yet. When that gauze snagged on the splintered 
bone, dragging out the loose pieces, it hurt clear to 
my ears. 

After several more washings the Major-Doctor 
passed a short piece of rubber tubing through the 
hole, and kept it from slipping with safety-pins on 
either side of the wound. This, he explained, was to 
keep the wound from closing up on the outside before 
the inside was healed. 

For the next ten days a stubborn fever kept me 
delirious much of the time. With the great wealth of 
the United States back of its soldiers in that war, we 
had two remedies — quinine and calomel. If you 
were sick with dysentery, you got calomel and 
quinine. If dying from fever, they changed it to 
quinine and calomel. For gunshot wounds they gave 
you more of the same. One thing about it, though, 
they didn't dilute the quinine. No, sir! You took 
it straight, in liquid form. I'll bet I gulped down a 
gallon of that stuff that tasted worse than the 
bottom of a parrot cage. Finally, the fever broke, 
and I got better fast. 

The regular fever diet of strained soup had pulled 
me down to where I was as weak as a critter pulled 
from quicksand. After juggling around on crutches 
for several days, I managed to hobble up to the 
Chinese restaurant. The height of my ambition was 
to bite into red meat. Chew and swallow something 
solid — anything except that anaemic-looking strained 
soup. 

In front of Nelson's American Bar I met a congre- 
gation of soldiers and packers. The ghost had 
walked, and they insisted on celebrating my appear- 
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ance by buying a drink. The saloon was packed with 
men spending real money instead of jawbone. After 
I had worried down a half-pint of tepid beer, Nelson's 
bartender cleared a passage, and I manoeuvred my 
trick walking-sticks through the crowded bar-room, 
dropping into the big bamboo chair in the rear 
room. 

This was a stock-room, divided from the bar-room 
by a thin partition of split bamboo slats laced together 
with bejuco. There were two entrances, a door in 
the rear and one at the end of the bar, the way I had 
entered. On the bar-room side, shelves along the 
partition held bottles, glasses and regular back-bar 
equipment. 

A long table close to my armchair held a Swiss 
cheese as large as a wagon-wheel. It had been shipped 
in from Australia, and Nelson used it as a free lunch, 
a slice going with each bottle of beer. Serving as a 
cheese-knife was a native war-bolo, twenty inches long 
and weighing fully five pounds. 

The bartender put my crutches back against the 
wall, placed a cushion on an upturned case of 
whiskey, and propped my crippled foot upon it. To 
my demand for food he agreed with a wide grin. 

I settled back in the deep armchair and dozed off. 
Later I was aroused by the rear door opening and a 
guttural, chanting voice. Twisting my head around 
the high chair-back, I saw Nelson's native porter 
gripping a wavy-bladed kris. Although the natives 
of this part of the island were Tagalogs, this man was 
from the south, a full-blooded Moro. Naked as a 
worm except for a breech-clout, he sidled along the 
wall, chanting and gibbering. 
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He was frothing at the mouth. I blinked my eyes 
and looked again. The froth, mixing with the 
reddish-brown juice of the betel-nut he chewed, 
slobbered and dripped on to his naked body in 
pinkish flecks. Creeping to a point opposite me, he 
uttered a hoarse, throaty cry of triumph. 

I was glad of that outcry. The bartender, or some- 
body in the bar-room, would hear and come to inves- 
tigate. Then a flash of reason told me I was wrong. 
With all the laughing and shouting at the bar, it 
would take a forty-five to attract attention to this 
back room. 

There I was before a naked, oiled and glistening 
Moro running amuck, and my crutches against the 
wall! As these thoughts registered he reached the 
end of the table. His wild-eyed stare centred upon 
the bolo, and he slipped the kris into his breech- 
clout. 

Jerking upright on my left leg, I braced against 
the chair, setting every muscle to leap for the bolo. 
He beat me to it, grabbed up the heavy blade and 
swung it before him. He crouched and came 
shuffling around the table. 

He was within two steps of me when I saw his grip 
tighten. How many times would that grinning devil 
chop me before I died? He swung the bolo over his 
head and stepped in. A shock like the dash of ice- 
water cleared my mind. I held my crippled foot off 
the floor and put all my strength into one hopping 
lunge. Knocking aside his swooping arm, I swung 
my clenched right. A sharp twinge shot clear to my 
shoulder as my fist smashed the point of his chin. I 
felt the room turn upside down, heard the clattering 
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of bottles as his head and shoulders crashed through 
the thin partition of the back bar. Then I passed 
out. 

When I regained consciousness I was stretched 
upon the floor, with the bartender dabbing at my 
face with a wet rag. Jack Gaylor, the pack-master, 
was helping the Twenty-second Chaplain and others 
pull the Moro from a gaping hole in the partition. 

The Major-Doctor had been in the front, and now, 
feeling my pulse, he said, "You're fever's up, 
Ganzhorn. But you're all right. Did your pet foot 
get hurt?" 

I shook my head and listened to Gaylor declaring, 
"That gugu's neck's broke. Hospital soup sure 
develops an awful wallop! Holy smokes! I'd hate 
to tangle with some of those cripples if they fed 'em 
on raw meat!" 

The Major-Doctor stared queerly at the Chaplain, 
then whirled to the others. "Enough of that!" he 
barked. " In this boy's condition he couldn't hit 
hard enough to break an egg." Nodding toward the 
Moro, " He was in one of those spasms of mad frenzy, 
and died of — of — of a toxic poison." 

Still getting around on crutches, I missed the fight- 
ing on the night of July 4. Taking advantage of the 
rainy season, and wanting revenge for his defeat at 
Peneranda, General Lacuna attacked the garrisons of 
Peneranda, Gapan and Manacling simultaneously. 

Peneranda had no trouble repulsing the enemy, but 
the fight at Manacling was different. That very day, 
July 4, forty negro soldiers of the Twenty-fourth, 
under a Lieutenant Mitchell (not the Mitchell on 
General Funston's staff), arrived to garrison the town. 
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While General Lacuna with four hundred men 
attacked the handful of negroes in Manacling, Fagan, 
a deserter from the Twenty-fourth, now an officer 
under Lacuna, ambushed two four-mule wagons 
under escort of a few negro soldiers. After killing 
all but one of the escort, the ambushers burned the 
wagons in the road. 

The only mounted troops in San Isidro at the time 
were the Scouts, and under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Richard C. Day they crossed the Rio Chico 
and raced for Manacling. 

Fagan, the American renegade, cunningly awaited 
in ambush near the burned wagons. 

As the nine Scouts with Lieutenant Day galloped 
up to the scene of ambush, the gugus met them with 
a volley. Quickly hitting the ground and deploying, 
their backs to the swollen river, the Scouts made their 
fight. Death by gunfire or drowning was their only 
choice. 

Driving his gugus to the attack, creeping closer 
behind shelter of brush and trees, the renegade Fagan 
kept up a string of taunting boasts. 

" Captain Fagan's done got yuh white boys now," 
he jeered. " Less'n you all surrender, my little gugus 
is gonna chop on yuh with their meat-cutters! " 

Lieutenant Day leaped to his feet. Hartzell and 
Bates pulled him back down as he shouted, " Go to 
hell, you black scum! A million of you yellow- 
bellied rats couldn't whip Funston's Scouts I" 

When other troops arrived to support the Scouts, 
they found the boys had fired their last Krags and 
had their six-shooter shells in their hats beside them, 
waiting for the end. In the vicious fight of the next 
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few minutes Private Johnson was killed. Fagan got 
away with a few T of his men, but many lay on the 
scene of their murdering ambush. 

Dashing on into Manacling, our boys scattered 
Lacuna's four hundred gugus like a night stampede. 

The Twenty-fourth negroes had made a game fight 
every foot of the way. Although shot badly early in 
the attack, Lieutenant Mitchell never weakened. 
Every one of the men was loud in praise of Sergeant 
Washington, a white-haired negro grown old in his 
Uncle Sam's army. They swore that Washington had 
refused to lie down, but stood there flat-footed, cursing 
and taunting the gugus, fighting like a madman. 

Right here let me say to you who fought in our 
last war, a man was killed just as dead in the jungles 
of the Philippines as in the trenches of France. Not- 
withstanding the passing of legislation by politicians 
favouring veterans of the World War over those of 
the Spanish War, the men who volunteered their 
lives when the country called in 1898 deserve equal 
rights and honour with those who fought for 
democracy in 1918. 

Discarding my crutches, I returned to duty as soon 
as I could wear a shoe. My foot was still tender, but 
I could ride. About this time General Funston got 
a Vickers-Maxim field-piece which fired a twelve-and- 
a-half-pound shell in fixed ammunition. This made 
an excellent mountain gun. We Scouts practised 
until we were able to assemble the gun and fire the 
first shell in four minutes. When it is understood 
that we had the gun in several sections, lashed on 
pack-mules trained for that purpose, that was getting 
it into action without losing much time. 
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The first opportunity to try our new gun came 
when we hunted down Lacuna's rainy season camp 
back in the depths of the Bulacans. The enemy was 
strongly fortified in a position commanding every 
approach. While the Macabebes under Major Batson, 
G Troop of the Fourth Cavalry under Captain 
Koehler, two companies of the Thirty-fourth under 
Major Wheeler, and a battalion of the Twenty-second 
under Captain J. F. Kreps were advancing and 
deploying for action, we Scouts got busy with the 
Vickers-Maxim. 

Each Scout took a turn at aiming the gun, but 
General Funston proved to be the boss gunner. This 
bursting shrapnel was a new diet to the gugus and sort 
of put them off their feed. Lacuna broke his com- 
mand into small bunches which scattered throughout 
the mountains. Our only loss was two Macabebes, our 
only satisfaction the burning of twenty-six thatched 
buildings and supplies. 

The following morning General Funston decided to 
play the guerilla game of war himself. With the 
Scouts and G Troop he took up pursuit, to press 
Lacuna's force to where they would fight. 

Mounted on a Filipino pony, Major Wheeler, with 
only two short companies of infantry, headed due south 
in an attempt to contact Pablo Tecson's force. As the 
Major was not very familiar with this section of the 
country I was detailed to ride with him. The skeleton 
infantry companies were F of the Twenty-second under 
Lieutenant David L. Stone, and C of the Thirty-fourth, 
Captain George E. Gibson. 

On July 22 we caught up with Pablo Tecson. Fully 
three hundred strong, his force made stand on a sharp 

13 
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ridge and opened up on us while we were in the canyon 
below. We did not total eighty-five men. From that 
ridge less than one hundred yards above us, the gugus 
would have soon slaughtered us had we not charged. 

The Major and I jumped our horses to cover and 
joined the men on foot. He took in our desperate 
situation at a glance and yelled, " Charge ! " 

He led that charge — if the snail-like climbing of 
that slippery hill, where unless one clung to grass and 
small brush he slid back faster than he went up, could 
be called a charge. We deployed as far apart as pos- 
sible, fighting our way upward. 

My wounded foot bothered me and I had to favour 
it in the climbing. Faced by the gugus' murderous 
fire, we were slowed down to a mere crawl. Panting 
men on either side gasped for breath. Straight shoot- 
ing under that condition was impossible, even if we 
could have seen our targets. It so happened the man 
on my left was a soldier of the Twenty-second whose 
name was Fryburger, I believe. 

Scrambling for a foothold and favouring my pet 
foot, I let go of my carbine for a second. It slid out 
of reach behind me. I climbed with both hands, with 
the thought in my mind that when we gained the top 
my -45 would be better anyway. Before we had covered 
fifty yards in that first rush upward a wounded man 
rolled back down the hill. 

Major Wheeler and Captain Gibson gamely tried to 
keep ahead of their men, urging them on. Another 
ten yards, another wounded soldier rolled and tumbled 
backward. By now I had ceased to breathe, was just 
gasping. The man on my right screamed, slid from 
my line of sight. 
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Twenty yards from the top the withering fire in- 
creased. Directly above me, deliberately firing his 
piece, grinning and mocking us, still wearing parts of 
the uniform he had disgraced, I saw the leering features 
of Fagan, the deserter. 

In trying to crawl around a projecting hummock, 
Fryburger had slid over against my left side, his head 
and shoulders just ahead of mine. He lifted his rifle 
to shoot at the grimacing black face of the American 
renegade. I heard Fagan's bullet hit Fryburger's right 
shoulder. Clinging to the grass with one hand, the 
wounded man turned his eyes to my face : 

"For God's sake, Ganzie," he screamed, "Kill that 
black devil !" 

Hanging on with one hand and clawing for my six- 
shooter, I saw Fagan's Remington carbine level, puff 
smoke, and heard a sickening thud. Blood and brains 
from a terrible hole in poor Fryburger's head spattered 
into my eyes. His body slithered back, struck a clump, 
and tumbled to the bottom of the hill. Sobbing for 
breath, crazy mad, I wiped the warm sticky mess from 
my face. 

Years have not dimmed that awful picture. Fve seen 
it in the long, dark nights, over and over again. Down 
through the years, Fve heard Fryburger's agonizing cry 
for me to kill Fagan. God, how I wanted tol But 
when I could see to shoot, Fagan was not in sight. 

Bullets screamed above my head, snipped the dry 
grass around me, showered my face with dirt. Grip- 
ping my six-shooter and dragging Fryburger's rifle, I 
struggled to keep up with the men still climbing. A 
soldier between Captain Gibson and me flopped on 
his side, rolled backward. 
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On the extreme left, Major Wheeler cried, " Keep 
going, men ! Faster ! ' ' 

Captain Gibson got on to his feet, waved his pistol 
and cheered: "Come on, soldiers! Give that black 
devil the hell that's coming to him! ,, Even as my 
brain registered that shining example of American 
bravery, Captain Gibson's arms flung upward and he 
pitched backward. 

Another soldier dropped as we gained the top. In 
their retreat the gugus had a long stretch of open 
country to cross before gaining the jungle, and they 
hadn't started soon enough. I breathed thanks for 
Fryburger's rifle. Although too badly winded for good 
shooting, the urge for vengeance enabled us to take 
terrible toll for our dead and wounded. That grassy 
hillside was scattered with dead gugus for three hun- 
dred yards before the few remaining reached cover. 
But the cunning Fagan again escaped the fate that was 
slowly closing in on him. 

Taking stock of our loss, we found Captain Gibson 
was still alive. Despite the fact that a Remington had 
shattered his face, entered below his eye and passed 
downward through his shoulder, the Captain finally 
recovered. 

Now came two days and nights of heart-breaking 
work — battling our way, carrying our dead and 
wounded over rough mountains, wading shallow 
streams, chopping a path for the crude litters through 
entangling jungle. Hatred flamed in the heart of every 
man of us against that black renegade from a regiment 
that, aside from the name of Fagan, was spotless in its 
record. During the long, sad trip back to San Isidro 
the bitterness of our loss seemed greater because we 
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knew it was largely due to the experience and training 
received by Fagan while a soldier of the United States. 
Upon many occasions in the past we of the Scouts 
had found placards offering a large reward in pesos to 
the gugu bringing in the head of one of Funston's 
Scouts. The General, too, had received insulting 
letters. These letters and reward posters had all been 
signed by " Major Fagan." At those times, while the 
name of Fagan was despised, we made light of his 
bragging. Now it was different. Every man in that 
fight prayed for a chance to kill the traitor. 



CHAPTER XIX 
DODGING HUNGRY LEAD 

THE American people as a whole have no concep- 
tion of the loss of life in the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion from 1899 to 1901. The number of natives, most 
of them innocent of wrong from any viewpoint, who 
were brutally murdered by Filipino outlaws, far exceed 
the aggregate of men under arms killed by our own 
troops. This is a matter of record in the findings of 
military commissions that tried and executed such 
murderers caught. 

Outstanding among those murdering brigands was 
Tomas Tagunton, who operated throughout the Can- 
daba Swamp territory and in the province of Nueva 
Ecija. Many of our sudden forays were directed against 
this jungle tiger, but due to his knowledge of every 
trail and the fear in which every native held him, he 
had so far eluded us. 

One of his helpless victims was the little ten-year-old 
son of a Filipino friendly to the Americans, who was 
captured and whipped to death. The wife and daugh- 
ter of one of the San Isidro municipal police fell into 
this monster's clutches, were tied together back to back 
and thrown into an old well, where they died a linger- 
ing death. I could cite like instances of Tagunton's 
cruelty by the dozens and point out details of the 
torturing deaths suffered by American soldiers falling 
into this devil's hands. 

198 
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On October 13, which I think was also Friday, the 
General decided on a scouting trip into the sodden 
back country. Lieutenant Day and the Scouts were 
followed by General Funston, Lieutenant Mitchell, 
Major W. C. Brown, Doctor Pease and Lieutenant 
Morrison with A Troop of the Fourth. We struck 
south from Gapan as day was breaking. 

Riding ahead, we Scouts were all bunched together, 
laughing and kidding each other. At the outer edge 
of Gapan, a cat from one of the houses dashed across 
the street in front of Poco Robinson. In the dim morn- 
ing light the cat looked black, whether it was or not. 
Poco turned in his saddle facing us : 

" Bet you a bottle o' beer," he wheezed in his funny 
little way, "that I'll get shot inside an hour!" 

" That's a bet, Poco," we shouted in one voice. 

"Bea good gambler and make 'em give you odds on 
that, Poco," Lieutenant Day advised. 

Approaching the barrio of Santa Cruz, not five miles 
from Gapan, we struck a large band of hiking insur- 
gents, and the fight started. We Scouts piled off our 
horses and deployed to points of vantage, holding 
the enemy under stiff fire while the other troops 
closed up. 

Not satisfied with his safe spot at the edge of the 
high-banked road, Poco gripped his carbine, crouched 
and dashed for a tree on the opposite side of the road. 
Mausers and Remingtons were singing down that road 
like bowling balls whizzing down a hardwood alley. 
Midway in the road, I saw Poco's carbine jerk sharply 
to his head. Grabbing his belly and letting out a 
grunt, he pitched to the ground. 

Horror-stricken, I visualized the gaping hole of a 
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45-70 Remington through poor Poco's middle. Leap- 
ing to his side, Hartzell and I pulled him out of that 
stream of hungry lead. Already his blue shirt was 
stained a sickening red. His six-shooter holster looked 
as though it had been sliced across with razor blades. 
Doctor Pease and the General quickly ran to us. 

Gently laying the wounded Poco on his back, the 
doctor unbuckled his cartridge-belts and opened his 
clothing. The side of his belly and his right arm 
around the elbow looked like raw hamburger. Covered 
with fine wounds, he was bleeding profusely. 

By now Poco had regained consciousness and was 
gingerly feeling his head. Just at the edge of the hair 
along his forehead was a long welt, rapidly swelling. 
As we watched Doctor Pease remove sixty-four pieces 
of lead from Poco's arm and abdomen, Hartzell and I 
tried to figure the puzzling wounds. The pieces of 
lead were all flat and flaky, and apparently had not 
penetrated deeper than the outer layer of flesh. I 
noted a shiny spot the size of a quarter on the barrel 
of Poco's carbine. That explained it all. A thin piece 
of metal sticking in his holster proved my theory con- 
clusively. 

A copper-jacked Remington had struck the carbine 
barrel squarely. The big bullet, probably white-hot, 
had exploded. Pieces of the copper jacket had sliced 
his holster and hundreds of particles of hot lead 
showered his blue army shirt. The large flakes, of 
course, penetrated his body. The lump on his head 
was caused by the barrel of his own carbine striking his 
head from the bullet's heavy impact, knocking him 
down and out for a few minutes. 

Poco won his bet. When he was able to collect, each 
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Scout had to buy him a bottle of beer. As Poco 
wouldn't think of drinking alone, it meant a bottle of 
beer to all hands each time a Scout paid off. All in all 
we had quite a party out of Poco's experience. 

Ten days later, on October 23, we hair pinned our 
mounts again, with about the same line-up except 
Poco. We left him in San Isidro bandaged up around 
his middle till he looked like a Chinese Buddha. 

This morning I was riding the point with my side- 
kick, Bates, the half-breed Pawnee Indian. Where the 
trail broke from a bamboo thicket into a stretch of 
abandoned rice-fields, I pulled up at a wide mudhole. 
Rather than look for a way around it, I gigged my big 
sorrel in and he floundered belly-deep. Spurring him 
out on to solid ground, I left Bates to guide the others 
around the hole and rode out into the open. 

The carabao trail I was following led to a house 
about fifty yards ahead. Like all other Filipino houses 
or shacks, this one was built on a platform six feet 
above the ground. The only window was merely a 
section of nipa-thatched wall, possibly three feet square, 
hinged at the top with bejuco and propped open with 
a short piece of bamboo. 

Seeing no pigs or chickens scratching around nor 
any other signs of life, I gave the house no further 
thought. I dropped my bridle-reins, allowed my horse 
to plod along and, turning sidewise in the saddle, 
scanned the country beyond the rice-fields with the 
General's glasses. 

My horse nickered and stopped. I jerked around 
square into my saddle. I found myself directly in 
front and within four feet of the shack's window. 
My head and shoulders were on a level with the 
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opening. There was a gugu shoving a short Reming- 
ton carbine straight toward me. 

My muscles went as tight as a new barbed-wire 
fence. Talk about being paralyzed, I couldn't even 
bat an eyelash. The muzzle of that gun was as big 
as the mouth of a cave, the end of it so close I could 
have hung my hat on it. I could feel the pit of my 
stomach turning over like it did my first day at sea. 
I thought of grabbing the rifle's muzzle, shoving it 
aside, and trying to draw, but that wouldn't do. 
Mister Gugu was on the business end and would 
only have to twist the butt around to blow a hole 
through me. If I tried to jump my horse away from 
the window, I knew he'd shoot my backbone plumb 
through my shirt front. Every second I expected to 
see his finger crooking on the trigger. 

Reading in his narrowing eyes the intent to shoot, 
I ducked my head and threw my body forward. A 
roar filled my ears; hot flame singed the yellow fuzz 
on my right cheek and scorched the back of my neck. 
I didn't know I had shot, or even slapped leather, 
until I felt the jump of my six-shooter's recoil in 
my clenched fist. A red stream gushed from a blos- 
soming rose in the centre of the gugu's throat and he 
sank to the floor. 

Instantly the room was filled with men springing 
to their feet. The fact that I had ridden up on an 
outpost, all asleep, was plain to me now. With one 
corner of my mind praying for my -45 to last, I poured 
the heavy slugs into them till the hammer clicked — 
empty. 

Two jumps past the window and I was abreast of 
the corner of the shack. Here a door opened out on 
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to a small platform with a short ladder down to the 
ground. Just as I pulled up in this position, the only 
living gugu of a six-man outpost leaped out of the 
room, swinging a Mauser rifle to his shoulder. He 
deliberately drew a bead on me. 

With my six-shooter in its holster empty and my 
carbine in its boot on the saddle, I realized I was in 
another tough spot. As I grabbed the butt of my 
carbine and threw myself to the ground, I knew there 
was no earthly way I could beat him to the first shot. 
With not over ten feet between us he couldn't possibly 
miss. 

While I was never any too anxious for a peek into 
the next world, it wasn't just dying I was afraid of. 
I was scared of the hurt. I could actually feel that 
steel-jacketed bullet tearing through my vitals. A 
job at nursing hungry Longhorns would have looked 
mighty good to me right then. I'd have even been 
willing to ride night-herd in the rain without a 
slicker. 

Yanking out my carbine, with my gaze centred on 
that Mauser rifle, I saw the gugu's finger squeeze the 
trigger and heard the released bolt. It clicked on an 
empty! That metallic click was the sweetest music 
I ever heard. In the split second while he was throw- 
ing his bolt-action, I thumbed over the cut-off of my 
Krag and snapped a cap. Though I beat him only 
by a red hair, his Mauser clattered to the bamboo 
floor and the gugu toppled backward. 

The boys had charged to my support at the first 
shot, hell-bent for leather. Bates, in the lead, was 
just in time to burst a shell at the falling gugu. Fif- 
teen or twenty more insurgents dashed from another 
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house hidden back of a dense bamboo thicket. The 
foremost of our men took after them, while General 
Funston and Doctor Pease pulled up where I stood. 

I emptied my carbine with several long shots. 
General Funston pointed at a Filipino dashing for 
the brushy creek-bank and emptied his six-shooter 
fruitlessly, calling for somebody to stop the escaping 
man, as he was evidently an officer. 

Stepping aboard my horse, with both guns empty, 
I joined the General and spurred ahead, pulling up 
short at the steep creek-bank. General Funston's 
black hung back, but gigging my big sorrel, he took 
the jump down the creek. When I had found a place 
where I could ride up out of the creek, the man had 
disappeared. 

Relative to the above incident, General Funston 
says in terse military style in his Memories of Two 
Wars : 

" . , . when Ganzhorn, of the Scouts, who was 
in the lead, was fired at from the window of a 
small nipa shack at a distance of not more than 
six feet, but was not hit. Ganzhorn had his re- 
volver in hand, and returned the fire, hitting in 
the neck the man who had shot at him, killing 
him almost instantly. . . . One man, who from 
his appearance we knew to be an officer, dashed 
down the bank of a ravine and through water 
up to his waist, while Ganzhorn and I emptied 
our revolvers at him. The former then plunged 
his horse over the bank of the ravine, fully fif- 
teen feet, but I had not the nerve to do it. The 
fleeing man was none other than the long-sought 
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Lacuna himself. . . . He had been spending the 
night here accompanied by a small escort. In the 
house that he had fled from we captured much 
of his correspondence, and, most important of all, 
the stamped paper on which afterward were 
written the bogus letters over Lacuna's signature 
that were the undoing of the famous Aguinaldo, 
the king bee of them all. . . ." 

During November, the General's wife, accompanied 
by her sister, arrived from Oakland, California. With 
three other officers' wives, they were the only white 
women I had seen since leaving the United States. 
Although there were plenty of beautiful women among 
the Spanish and native Filipinos, I was getting lone- 
some for my own kind. Somehow, these brave women 
following their mates into this land of sudden death 
made me think of my pioneer mother, and how she 
must have felt during those fear-ridden days under the 
Apache menace. There is something glorious in the 
bravery of a woman, grimly waiting, wondering 
whether her man will come riding back or carried by 
his comrades, cold in death. 

One night, when we were ready to leave on a 
hurried scouting trip, Mrs. Funston followed the 
General out of headquarters and stepped to where I 
sat on my horse. 

" Ganzhorn," she whispered, " you'll take care of my 
General for me, won't you?" 

" Not only I, Mrs. Funston," I assured her, swallow- 
ing hard and saluting her. " Every man of the Scouts 
will always side him, till we've busted the last shell." 
I wasn't overtalking myself, either. 
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December 5, we started another of our endless ex- 
peditions. Making an all-night circle, we came to a 
little river east of Peneranda and headed straight west 
toward our starting point, hoping to get behind the 
enemy and surprise him. Just an hour after striking 
the river, we sighted his camp on the opposite side. 

While we were dismounting and getting our horses 
out of line of fire, the gugus opened up with volley 
after volley. Under that withering fire, through water 
waist deep, we charged. While struggling to keep 
our feet against the swift current which made accurate 
shooting impossible, we again glimpsed the renegade, 
Fagan. After what seemed like an hour to me — I 
never did like water — we gained the opposite bank 
and swarmed up into a sweet potato field. Then we 
poured it to them, but luck was still with the Negro 
and he escaped. 

A Troop's top cutter, First Sergeant Alexander, fell 
badly wounded, but he got up fighting like a spit- 
ting panther and stumbled ahead with the charge. 
He later received a citation for his gallantry in action 
during this fight. 

Sergeant Schwartz was between the General and me 
when we heard a bullet hit him with a sickening plunk. 
I saw him clasp his hands to his face; saw the blood 
spurt out between his fingers. He whirled clear 
around from the impact and fell face down between 
two rows of sweet potatoes. I visualized his eyes shot 
out, and gently turned him over. Although terrible 
to look at and mighty serious, it was not as bad as I 
expected. The bullet, a Mauser, had passed clear 
through his head. In time, Sergeant Schwartz got 
entirely well. 
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Our only reward for this savage little fight was eight 
dead gugus and the capture of their rifles. 

Shortly after the new year, on January 17, 1901, to 
be exact, Lieutenant Morrison and his troop of 
cavalry again encountered the enemy in this same 
locality. Outnumbered over ten to one, it was run 
or fight. Lieutenant Morrison was shot dead leading 
the charge. Succeeding in command, the First Ser- 
geant kept up the fight, riding down the stampeding 
insurgents with some of the troopers, breaking their 
carbine stocks over the skulls of those not escaping. 

Twelve days later, January 29, 1901, with General 
Funston and his inseparable Lieutenant Mitchell, 
Doctor Chamberlain, Major Brown and Lieutenant 
Sheldon, the Scouts were scouring the Malimba River 
country for Tomas Tagunton. Following a trail 
through high cogon grass, Hartzell and I, riding point, 
saw a saddled pony on the far side of a deep ravine. 
We waited for the General and other officers to come 
up, and pointed out to them the saddle-bags behind 
the saddle. While they were studying the pony's rig, 
the enemy's outpost sighted us and a rifle cracked, 
followed by a fusillade of shots which raked the grass 
around us. 

Immediately a big burly Filipino tried to mount 
the frightened pony. It was very evident that this man 
was an officer, and Major Brown, who was armed with 
one of the new Colt automatic pistols, began shooting 
at him. 

Spurring along the ravine to the right, we Scouts 
found a place we could cross. In the open on the 
other side we blasted away with carbine fire, but the 
enemy seemed intent only on getting away and were 
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soon out of sight and reach. Among those that did 
not start soon enough was the gugu officer, who had 
tumbled from his pony. 

"Stop that pony!" ordered the General. "Don't 
let him get away. I want a look at those saddle- 
bags!" 

Hartzell, with a long shot, dropped the little horse. 

A good look at the dead officer convinced all hands 
that he was Tagunton. A thorough search of the 
saddle-bags brought to light many papers and letters 
which proved us right. We had killed the notorious 
Tomas Tagunton. 

We were mighty jubilant over the result of this 
little skirmish. We had captured half a dozen rifles 
from those who needed them no longer and killed the 
monster we had long hunted. Our satisfaction would 
have been less keen had the dead men been of the 
class of those two warriors Pablo Tecson or Lacuna. 
After all, they were at least fighting for what they 
thought were their rights, while this coyote was nothing 
but a murderer who made war on women and babies, 
with torture on par with that of an Apache Indian. 
We now needed only the chance to line our sights upon 
Fagan to make our satisfaction complete. 



CHAPTER XX 
FINAL PROCESSION 

EARLY in February, 1901, we Scouts who belonged 
to the Thirty-fourth Volunteers were notified to 
report at Camp Wallace, Manila, as our regiment was 
going home. In a way I was glad it was all over. 
Talking with the General, he suggested that he could 
get me a second lieutenant's commission if I cared to 
remain in the service, but I decided there would be 
too much difference between the red-tape in the 
regular army and that of the free-lance life we Scouts 
had lived to suit me. The General agreed that I would 
find it a lot different and, when I was ready to leave, 
gave me a letter showing his appreciation of my work 
with him. This letter is one of my most cherished 
possessions. 

After arriving in Manila, I got lucky in several big 
poker games. The bank-roll I won was enough to 
start me in the saloon business, so I concluded to stay 
on the island. They mustered me out of service on 
February 24, the day before my regiment sailed for 
home, and I returned to San Isidro looking for the 
right saloon location. 

Finally opening up in Gapan, I called my place 
Ganzie's Dew Drop Inn. Well, they didn't drop in 
fast enough to make me rich. However, between buck- 
ing high-powered soldier poker games and playing 
monte with the natives I was making money. 

During the first part of April, 1901, General Fun- 
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ston returned to San Isidro from his expedition of 
capturing Aguinaldo, and immediately began negotiat- 
ing through messengers to General Lacuna for his sur- 
render. Within six weeks he was successful, and, at 
Papaya, the scene of Pogie O'Brien's last fight, Lacuna 
and his entire force surrendered on May 19, 1901. 

When the surrendered insurgents, with General 
Funston and his staff escorting them, marched into San 
Isidro, it was a memorable day. Lacuna's was the last 
of the insurrecto forces in Central Luzon to give up the 
bitter struggle. During the general hand-shaking and 
cheering, I caught myself wondering if those valiant 
ones who had gone to the Valhalla of all fighting men 
were happy now. In fancy, weaving in and out among 
the ranks of cheering Americans and Filipinos, I visual- 
ized a parade of straight-backed, laughing riders, my 
old comrades of the Scouts, riding to their deaths with 
a grin on their lips. I saluted those shadowy figures as 
they passed in review. I saw the familiar smile in Jim 
Murphy's eyes; little Doc Harris, laughing and singing 
as he died; the genial Pogie O'Brien; Fryburger, beg- 
ging me with his last breath to kill Fagan; Godfrey, 
Gibson, Morrison, men! Not chancy gamblers, but 
thoroughbreds who paid off the highest bet with their 
lives. 

General Funston offered a reward of six hundred 
pesos for the capture of the renegade Fagan, dead or 
alive. Up at Bongabong, a native Tagalog who knew 
Fagan by sight decided that was more money than he 
could ever earn chopping rice. Taking to the jungle 
fastness with one companion, he found Fagan, two 
Filipino men and three women in their camp on the 
Pacific coast at a place called Dingalan Cove. At a 
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favourable opportunity, he and his companion swung 
their heavy bolos. He brought Fagan's head to Bonga- 
bong and collected the six hundred pesos. 

I couldn't get any satisfaction out of just knowing 
Fagan was dead. I kept thinking of Fryburger, calling 
to me. All of a sudden I wanted to get to hell out of 
there. I hated the damned country. Never wanted to 
see it again. 

As soon as I could arrange to let go there in Gapan, 
I went down to Manila. After the usual unwinding of 
Government red-tape, I finally got passage back to the 
United States on a returning transport. We pulled 
into sight of the Golden Gate and when we picked up 
the pilot he told us of President McKinley's assassina- 
tion on September 6, 1901. 



CHAPTER XXI 
KOSTERLITZKY'S ACORDADO 

LIKE most of the ex-soldiers from that transport, I 
still wore my old khaki uniform. You see, I re- 
membered the streets full of cheering people when 
the volunteers marched away to the tune of martial 
music and waving flags in 1898-99, and I thought it 
would be pretty nice to have some sleek, prosperous 
American give me a hearty handshake and maybe a 
good job. 

Well, when we landed in San Francisco there was 
nothing like that in evidence. Instead of the glad 
hands, people stared at a khaki-clad man as though he 
had escaped from the zoo. When forced to ask direc- 
tions to a certain street, whoever accosted shied away 
as though you were an Apache with the smallpox. This 
was my first experience with the treatment of American 
stay-at-homes to their returning soldiers. It has always 
been that way — and always will be. 

Not being handicapped with one of those sorry-for- 
myself complexes, this condition of affairs didn't bother 
me, but the weather did. With my two years in a 
tropical climate, I found San Francisco's fogs as cold 
as its people. That icy blast which always swirls around 
the corner of Third and Market was cold enough to 
freeze the horns off of the devil, and the penetrating 
damp had me shivering like a range-starved cow in a 
Texas Norther. Right then, I was Arizona bound. 

jus 
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I still had a limp in my soldier foot and was full of 
fever, but when I stepped off that train in Tucson I 
thought the adobe store buildings on Congress Street 
were the most beautiful sights I had ever seen. No 
San Francisco air here 1 These people talked my lan- 
guage. Now I could swap yarns with ex-Rough Riders 
and hold my own. Somehow or other, though, when it 
came to talking about my scouting experiences, I found 
myself backing up. What was all right among my 
buddies seemed to be out of line now. To have 
strangers, even old friends, patting me on the back, 
after looking over my service record and letters from 
General Funston, Dorrington and Lieutenant Day, 
made me feel guilty. It seemed like I was stealing 
credit that belonged to Bates, Carpenter, Hartzell, 
Poco and all the others who were now riding for the 
Big General Himself in that starry land where good 
scouts don't have to carry a black bottle. 

What made me sick inside was that these folks 
couldn't see the pictures I saw. All they understood 
was the smoke of gun-fighting and that men had been 
killed. They couldn't see the game smile in poor 
Murphy's eyes; hear that hoarse cry of Fryburger's; feel 
their own flesh quiver as they looked at gaping holes in 
what a moment before had been their own saddle-pards. 
Maybe I can't make you understand. I guess I don't 
quite sabe myself. Night was when it bothered me 
most. I'd wake up with a jerk at the old familiar cry, 
"Scouts out!" and hear the little General yell, "Give 
'em hell!" Then is when I'd see those terrible pic- 
tures passing before my eyes in silent parade. Then I 
sort of went to pieces inside. Anyway, I didn't want to 
play hero and I burned my khaki uniform out back of 
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Dad's corral. This sounds like I'm tangling up in my 
loop, so I'll shake out the kinks and prod along with 
my yarn. 

When John Slaughter, sheriff of Cochise County, 
quit killing horse thieves and cattle rustlers, and left 
the sheriff's office in 1890, outlawry in the south- 
eastern corner of the Territory had quieted down 
somewhat. But along in the later 90's and 1900 the 
lawless element got back in stride. Now Southern 
Arizona was the toughest spot on the western map. An 
influx of outlaws, every known type from train robbers 
and cow thieves to out-and-out gunmen, infested every 
county. 

To combat this situation and keep respectable 
citizens from having to move out and give the territory 
to this faction, Governor Murphy appointed Burton C. 
Mossman, a butcher in Bisbee, as captain over a force 
of twelve men. This was the birth of the Arizona 
Rangers. I was personally acquainted with three of 
these men, Jack Campbell, Dick Stanton and Billy 
Webb, and they suggested that I get lined up with the 
force. 

Many Tucson men figured that Tucson should be 
represented in the Ranger force and were trying for 
my appointment, playing up the fact that I was par- 
ticularly fitted because of my vast experience in cutting 
signs, trailing and speed with a six-shooter. The 
record on my papers showed all that was necessary so 
far as nerve was concerned. I had actually looked at 
more men through six-shooter smoke than ninety per 
cent, of all the lawmen in Arizona — and could draw 
and shoot the first shot in one-fifth-and-a-half of a 
second by a split second watch. 
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Never much of a hand to talk for myself, all I could 
do was submit my record to Burt Mossman and answer 
what few questions he asked. I quickly saw that in 
this case I would have to sell myself to Mossman and 
the higher-ups — and I couldn't sell hack-saws in a jail. 
That, together with the fact that I did not have the 
right political set-up back of me, kept me out of the 
Arizona Rangers. My next move was to Naco. 

While I was in the Philippines, Bill Greene had 
made his big copper strike in Cananea. Located in 
Sonora, Mexico, it was about fifty-five miles south of 
the border town, Naco. Wide open, no holds barred, 
Naco bloomed like a morning rose. Among the saloons 
and gambling houses which had no keys to their doors, 
I recall, clearest of all, The Big Adobe, and across the 
street The Turf. The latter was where red-headed 
Irene entertained. 

Here let me point out that these women entertainers 
such as Irene, the well-known Clara Courtney, the 
famous Clara Sullivan, who was the daughter of a San 
Diego preacher, were not of the honkey-tonk stripe who 
sold themselves to men. They were ladies, well-edu- 
cated, generally singers anci musicians, and were paid a 
flat salary often as much as that of any first-class dealer 
— six to eight dollars a shift. Of course, they sold lots 
of wine for which they received percentage, and in 
playing " stake money " against the wheel their tips 
often amounted to more than could be earned in a 
week's work, otherwise. 

The entire mining territory controlled by Bill 
Greene in the Cananea Mountains was known as 
La Cananea. All business, company and individual, 
was located in the town of Ronquillo. The actual 
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mines, Capote Number One and Number Two, were 
up the canyon about three miles. That locality was 
known as Chivatera. 

Law was enforced by Mexican police in Ronquillo, 
while the entire district was policed by Kosterlitzky 
and his acordado, a flying string of picked rurales. All 
residences were located on a high mesa bordering Ron- 
quillo, known as La Mesa. The railroad ran through 
La Mesa, across a bridge spanning an arroyo and into 
the depot at Ronquillo. 

A word at this time will keep the records straight 
about this hombre, Kosterlitzky. I first heard of him 
as a deserter from D Troop of the Third U.S. Cavalry 
at Fort Huachuca, Arizona. He was supposed to be a 
Russian refugee, but just why he was barred from 
Russia I never heard. A military man of unquestioned 
nerve and fighting ability, he lined up with Porfirio 
Diaz, the President of Mexico, and soon became the 
most feared man in Mexico. Riding at the head of 
his hand-picked acordado, rurales gathered from bandit 
camps and the choicest assortment of outlaws that ever 
forked a horse, Kosterlitzky policed the entire state of 
Sonora. In those early days of his rise to power, the 
Russian exile overlooked no opportunity to pour it on 
any American who happened to run foul of the 
Mexican law in any manner. 

I want to go on record by saying many of the finest 
people I know are Mexicans. Some of the most loyal 
citizens in Arizona are Mexicans, and I am proud to 
number them among my friends. However, there did 
exist at this time along the border, among the general 
run of peons, a fierce hatred of all things American. 
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Much has been written about the Texans nursing their 
hatred of Mexicans, because of Santa Ana and the 
Alamo. Let me tell you that for many years the average 
run of Border Mexicans returned that hatred, and 
gloried in recounting how their General Santa Ana 
had slaughtered the gringo perros. 

The only jail in the new town of Ronquillo con- 
sisted of a large lot surrounded by a twelve span 
barbed-wire fence. With the usual frontier saloons, 
dance-halls and gambling in Ronquillo, this crude bull- 
pen was well patronized. Among those flocking to the 
new camp, sprinkled in with the regular border type 
of American miners, cowboys and gamblers, were many 
men from the east — clerks, stenographers, white-col- 
lared workers from every walk of life. This was these 
city-bred men's first taste of life in the raw and, of 
course, many of them took on too much liquor. The 
regular procedure for these offenders was to drag them 
to the bull-pen. In the morning, a Mexican judge 
never failed to plaster them with the highest multa 
they could pay, after which they were released. 

The jefe of the Ronquillo police was a big fat-jowled 
Mexican known as Prieto, whom I had to kill. He 
really believed that all the Americans feared him, and 
he hated them in turn. I've seen him swaggering out- 
side the bull-pen and boasting to his prisoners that, 
barring the State of Texas, the rurales alone could 
whip all the rest of the United States. 

On two separate occasions, American clerical workers 
arrested as drunks, were killed by Prieto. He had no 
trouble proving to the satisfaction of the higher 
Mexican authorities that the men were killed trying to 
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escape jail, and was always exonerated. Nothing was 
done by our Government about these cases. 

Here is how my first ruckus with Prieto happened. 
An old cur dog, a sort of a pet around Proctor's place 
in Ronquillo, got a cactus barb in his foot and was 
limping around on three legs. I sat down on the edge 
of the sidewalk with the dog and was trying to get the 
sticker out with my knife. Traffic was fairly thick 
along the sidewalk and a Mexican woman had to step 
around me. Prieto saw that and figured it was a good 
chance to bawl out an American. Busy with the dog's 
foot, I didn't see him coming, and shoving me off 
the sidewalk, he called me a damned gringo son-of-a- 
bitch. 

Except for the little pocket-knife in my hand, I 
had forgotten that I was unarmed. But I couldn't take 
that fighting name, and tore into him. It so happened 
that several Americans were right on the spot, too many 
witnesses for Prieto to make a safe play. They pulled 
me away, with the Mexican cursing me and claiming I 
attacked him with a knife. This may not sound very 
serious to you. It doesn't seem so important to me 
now, but at that time I wanted to kill Prieto. To let 
that damned greasy murderer get away with vile oaths 
burned me up. Right then, I knew that sooner or later 
I would tangle with that bad hombre when I was 
heeled. 

One of Bill Greene's outstanding traits was that he 
never turned down a friend after he got in the big 
money. As he had married Frank Proctor's adopted 
daughter, he took care of Proctor by arranging for him 
to have the gambling concession in La Cananea. Hav- 
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ing known both Greene and Proctor for years, I tackled 
Frank for a job in his saloon and gambling house up 
in Chivatera. Educated as I had been by the best 
monte dealers in the world, Spaniards and Filipinos in 
the Islands, I had no trouble convincing Proctor that 
I had plenty on a monte deck. From the time I went 
to work as a regular dealer at his monte game, I was 
known as the Monte Kid. 

A company store, the mine office, boarding house 
and Proctor's saloon with one other called the Corru- 
gated Iron Saloon run by a man named Tex, was all 
there was to Chivatera. The two saloons were not 
more than two hundred feet apart, and halfway 
between was a short tunnel into the mountain. 

This tunnel had a massive padlocked door and was 
used as a calaboose to hold any drunken miner, or 
marihuana-crazed Mexican. While Mexican law made 
a policeman subject to call into any house or place of 
business, it prohibited him going into a business place 
to make an arrest unless called by the proprietor or 
person in charge. 

Late in June, 1902, Prieto was transferred from Ron- 
quillo up to Chivatera. One night, after the graveyard 
shift dealer had relieved me at the monte game in 
Proctor's, I started across to play some stud in a heavy 
silver game running in Tex's place. 

As I approached the open door an old gray-haired 
American miner stumbled out about half drunk. Prieto 
grabbed him and started for the tunnel, but the old 
man jerked loose. Yanking his gun, Prieto began 
pistol-whipping him. Still struggling, the old man got 
loose again and ran toward Tex's door, but fell to the 
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ground just outside. Prieto made a rush for him, but 
I beat him to it and helped the oldster back into the 
saloon, with Prieto frothing mad. 

Mastering an almost overpowering urge to shoot it 
out with this greasy scum, I forced myself to remember 
what Uncle Alf had preached to me, and sat in the 
poker game. Everything went rosy with my luck run- 
ning high. About three o'clock in the morning I got 
up to stretch my legs a bit. 

Standing at the bar with a drink, I was kidding with 
Tex, who was also an ex-soldier, with my back to the 
open front door. Tex gestured with his chin, Indian 
fashion. 

"Monte," he said, low-voiced, "that hombre is 
figurin' on pluggin' you." 

In my shirt-sleeves I was wearing my gun in my 
waistband, and glancing over my shoulder saw Prieto 
glowering into the saloon from the yellow patch of 
lamp light outside the door. When the Mexican saw 
me looking, he called me every kind of a gringo cabron 
he could think of, daring me to come out and fight. At 
this string of oaths everybody in the bar-room stiffened, 
looked at me. There was only one thing to do. 

Stepping to the door, I told him in Mexican that I 
was coming out — to go for his gun. He jabbed his 
pudgy right to his holster and I leaped outside, making 
my belly-draw as I went and triggering. Prieto folded 
up like an accordion, his gun falling into the patch of 
lamp light on the ground. 

Back in the saloon, Tex called me into his office. 

"Monte, you better drift," he advised. "You've 
done every American in this camp one damned swell 
turn, but all the testimony we could give this side of 
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hell won't save you. Self-defence don't mean a thing 
in Mexico. That gang of Kosterlitzky's will be up here 
in nothin' flat. Your only chance is to take my little 
mule an' run for the line. ,, 

Knowing Tex was right, I thanked him for his offer. 

" Shuck out to your cabin an' pack your stuff while 
I saddle the mule," he said. " You can turn my outfit 
in to the O. K. Corral there in Naco on the American 
side, an' tell 'em 111 pick it up one of these days, 
savvy ?" 

Without delay I lit out. To ride back through Ron- 
quillo would be plain suicide, for the telephone from 
Chivatera had no doubt already aroused the hunt for 
me. It was slow going picking my way in the dark to 
where I could top up out of that canyon. I made it 
just as day was breaking. Aimed straight toward the 
North Pole, I put the little Spanish mule to his best 
pace. Even though I was racking along right pronto, 
about an hour after sunrise I sighted a string of moving 
dots about five miles behind — Kosterlitzky's acordado 
on my back trail. They had cut signs on my shod mule 
without any trouble. 

I had plenty of time to think of that evening in 
front of Uncle Alf's cabin. His words were running 
strong in my mind now. This worried me. There 
seemed to be two parts to me. One part of me remem- 
bered Heith's young body swinging from the telegraph 
pole in Tombstone so many years before, and my poor 
mother's teachings. The other part sort of tingled 
with satisfaction that I had killed Prieto. I let my 
mind flash back through my scouting days and I won- 
dered if Uncle Alf had the right slant on me — that I 
tingled to kill. 
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Riding along the long narrow valley that was really 
the junction of the San Pedro and Sulphur Springs 
valleys, I kept my mule at his cat-footing pace until 
within a few miles of Naco. Then riding in a wide 
circle, I crossed the line and came into town from the 
Bisbee side, and left Tex's outfit in the O. K. Corral. 



CHAPTER XXII 
DRIFTING TO THE "WILD BUNCH" 

IN Bisbee, I dropped in on my old companeros, Jack 
Campbell and Dick Stanton of the Rangers. Cap- 
tain Burt Mossman had just made a dicker with Burt 
Alvord and Billy Stiles, notorious outlawed train 
robbers, to effect the capture of the Mexican bad man 
and their one-time partner, Chacon. As a price for 
favours promised them by the Ranger Captain, these 
two American outlaws betrayed their Mexican partner. 
Burt Mossman arranged Chacon's capture, and the 
Mexican was later hanged, but the Bisbee butcher had 
no sooner returned from this smelly job than, upon 
the Governor's orders, he was relieved from duty by 
an ex-Rough Rider named Tom Rynning. 

Douglas, Arizona, was just being built, and the 
Copper Queen Company was preparing to move all 
Bisbee smelting work to the new town. With all the 
hustle of building an entire town and huge smelters, 
together with the construction of the El Paso and 
south-western railroad, money was as plentiful as in 
any mining camp. That brought the usual assortment 
of bawdy houses, saloons and flourishing gambling 
places, with the same type of short-card artists, gun- 
men and outlaws, common to the Arizona-Mexican 
border. As added spice for a real salty town, the new 
Ranger Captain, Tom Rynning, moved his headquar- 
ters to Douglas. 

**3 
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Several old-time dealers from the Oriente and Turf 
gambling houses in Bisbee made up a party to attend 
the Jeffries-Fitzsimmons fight to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, on July 25, 1902. I joined this party 
and went to Frisco. I had been doing a lot of thinking 
since my ruckus with Prieto down in Cananea, and 
had concluded that I was two separate humans. One 
side of me was undoubtedly soft and affectionate, lov- 
ing all things beautiful; gentle and kind to animals, 
women and children. The other side of me was primi- 
tively masculine, arrogant and intolerant toward men, 
with a temper that flashed like gunpowder. 

Unless all the breaks went against me, my speed with 
a gun made me capable of matching and winning from 
any man I had ever seen. Knowing this only made 
matters worse. On the border with conditions as they 
were, where gunmen lived from day to day waiting for 
a chance to match their draw against any man rated as 
fast, I knew I would always see a red flag in front of 
my bullish temper. While I had been entirely justi- 
fied in killing Prieto, I knew that deep inside of me, I 
had been waiting for the chance. There would come 
other chances and I would see other men in my dreams 
as I had seen him — their knees buckling, their eyes 
staring in bewildered surprise. 

With these possibilities in mind, I decided to stay 
away from Arizona. When the Bisbee party returned 
I was not with them. Instead, I got a job on a high- 
power transmission line out of San Francisco. Old 
Gimpy McDonald, ramrodding the job, took a liking 
to me and made things as easy as possible. 

Some Old-Timer who knew his letters once wrote 
something like, " Man proposes — but God disposes." 
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That writer was plenty smart. In spite of all I could 
do, I couldn't hold my job. Hour after hour in a pair 
of lineman's climbers proved too much for my crippled 
foot. The strain on my broken instep set up a con- 
tinual pain. After a thorough examination doctors 
told me I would have to find some other line of work, 
something that would keep me off my feet. 

With my limited education, all I could turn to was 
a cow pony or a monte deck. That meant Arizona. 
Honesty forces me to admit that I felt glad because 
circumstances seemed forcing me back to the land of 
my birth. I salved my conscience with the thought 
that I was not to blame for conditions, and at the same 
time hungered for a smell of greasewood and mesquite. 
Every revolution of the wheels carrying me nearer to 
my homeland sharpened that urge within, and also 
sounded a warning which involved the slowly twisting 
figure of young Heith, dangling from the telegraph 
pole in Tombstone during my boyhood. I had faced 
death too often to fear his beckoning finger. That isn't 
what I was afraid of; it was the fear of a mental hell 
that I knew would be mine if I continued to run with 
the wild ones. 

While in the Philippines an old Spaniard had taught 
me a wrinkle with a deck of monte cards that was sure 
death to any dealer's bank-roll. Back in Bisbee, I made 
use of this knowledge, quietly bucking the monte 
games and attracting as little attention as possible to 
my regular winnings. Several of the gambling-houses 
offered me a dealer's job which I turned down, for I 
could make more money bucking the game with my 
system than I could earn at eight dollars a shift. 

The Bisbee gambling-houses began to realize that I 

15 
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had the Injun sign on a monte game and didn't relish 
any play from me. I had thrown in with a Texas cow- 
boy named Baylor Walton, cutting him in on my play 
and winnings. Walton was my kind of people, talked 
my lingo, was fairly fast with the six-shooter — and 
awful willing. Seeing that I had about worn out 
my welcome in Bisbee, Baylor and I went down to 
Douglas. 

The Wandering Jew, a gambler I had known earlier 
in Tucson, had opened a snap in the corner saloon 
across from the depot, known, I think, as the Globe 
Saloon. An all-round dealer, the Wandering Jew had 
his five thousand dollar stake backing three different 
games and did his own dealing. With a roulette wheel, 
crap table and a monte spread, he would put his bank- 
roll behind whatever game his players wanted to buck 
and deal for them. 

After sizing up the one other game in town, which 
was in a saloon run by Lon Bass and a man Tom 
Hudspeth, Baylor and I decided to take the Jew's 
game. Following our usual procedure, I went in and 
made several sizable bets, lost and took out. Then 
Baylor piked along with small bets till he got his part 
of our little act completed. I got the office from Baylor 
that he was ready and went back into the game. 

This time I bet the limit, all the Jew would stand. 
That little Hebrew sweat blood for an hour. Then he 
realized he was getting something put to him. I'll 
give him credit, he kept paying off, and trying to figure 
what I had on the game. Knowing me back in Tucson 
before I went to war, he at first figured that I was just 
lucky. But finally when I had nicked his bank-roll 
for five hundred, the Wandering Jew folded up. 
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" Johnnie, luck is one thing/' he said, "but being 
smart is something else again. Over there in them 
Philippines you have learned something us Arizona 
monte players don't know yet. What it is I don't 
know, but I know it is too good for me to beat. With 
what you know, and, say, my bank-roll, together we can 
get rich in Mexico. If you like my proposition that 
we shall be partners, show me what you got " 

I tried to laugh him out of it. 

"No, no, Johnnie!" He blinked his eyes. "I 
heard about the Monte Kid up in Bisbee, but I didn't 
know it was you. I am not one of those smarty kind 
of gamblers, but I do know all the old stuff. Yours is 
something new. I'll bank-roll your play, but not pay 
out my dough unless I can learn something. With a 
front and capital behind your play, Mexico City is the 
place for us." 

I didn't see any sense in giving away my secret. 
Even Baylor Walton, working it with me, didn't know 
what it was, or how I took the best of it. And monte 
games in Mexico City held no attraction for me. 

After a few days, Baylor and I dropped into the 
game in Lon Bass's place. I soon got all set and 
was going nicely against a half-breed Mexican dealer 
who thought he knew all there was to know about 
a monte deck. And when I let him get away with 
giving me a flash, then showing a stranger in the 
door, he'd have bet all the chili in Mexico that I 
didn't know anything more about monte than an old 
cow did about grand opera. 

But Lon Bass had heard about me taking the Wan- 
dering Jew, and, standing close by, was watching the 
play. While Lon Bass was supposed to be plenty 
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salty, I figured he'd been getting by on the reputation 
of his brother or cousin, the notorious Sam Bass, who 
had been killed years before in Texas. Now Lon 
stepped to the dealer and closed the game. 

" Get this straight, Monte," he declared. " Lon 
Bass ain't dumpin' no bank-roll to your framed play. 
I don't know what you got on the game, but I got 
a damned good notion to take that two hundred you 
got out of my bank, right now! " 

" Don't make any sucker play, Lon," Baylor cut in. 
"I'm sidin' Monte, sabeT' 

Lon had known Baylor and his father back in Texas, 
and while he didn't know me he could see that I was 
ironed beneath my coat. He didn't let his curly wolf 
loose. 

About that time Billy Webb of Tom Rynning's 
Rangers strolled in. He and Baylor and I bellied up 
to the bar. Lon Bass saw that Webb and I were old 
friends and it made a pretty tough spot for Bass to try 
to collect any money. 

Lon Bass and all the other gunmen and would-be 
bad men, including Walker Bush, who owned the 
Coney Island, hated the sight of any Ranger. But 
Lon Bass particularly hated Billy Webb on account 
of a hustling girl in his place known as Crazy Horse 
Pearl. 

Pearl was a fine-looking blonde, but heavy on the 
liquor. When she was all primed up to one hundred 
and ninety, she really went wild. That's how she got 
the nickname of Crazy Horse. Insanely in love with 
Billy Webb, she tried every way she could to make 
him play a stack with her. No dice. Billy had other 
ideas. Although Lon Bass knew that Webb had 
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nothing to do with the girl, he was crazy jealous, and 
in his hatred of Webb overtalked himself on several 
occasions. 

The local law, as well as the deputy sheriffs stationed 
in Douglas, shared the underworld's hatred of the 
Arizona Rangers. It was claimed that until the arrival 
of the Rangers, local law men could make real money 
through the saloon and gambling-house proprietors. 
The Douglas constable was supposed to be a Copper 
Queen man, but now that he was in the saddle he tried 
to run the town to suit himself — and his one deputy, 
Shorty Corson. 

Corson was a big, tall, swaggering four-flusher, who 
wanted to be considered bad, but who was in reality 
yellow, the whole six feet and two inches of his hulk- 
ing frame. Based alone on what he showed in 
Douglas, Shorty Corson was as devoid of guts as a 
snake is of hips. 

One night, shortly after my visit at Lon Bass's 
monte game, Deputy Constable Shorty Corson con- 
nected with Ranger Billy Webb and tolled him along 
to the vicinity of Lon Bass's saloon just at the instant 
shooting started inside. Billy Webb charged through 
the door to see who was fighting. As he came abreast 
of one of the wine-rooms in the rear, Lon Bass sprang 
out, jabbing his gun against Webb's face. Before 
Bass could trigger, Webb ducked and shot Bass twice 
before he hit the floor, splitting his heart with both 
shots. 

I saw Shorty Corson duck up the street to Walker 
Bush's Coney Island just as Captain Tom Rynning 
and Rangers Frank Wheeler and Lon McDonald, 
spurring their horses up to the saloon, hit the ground 
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and leaped through the door. A couple of us on the 
sidewalk followed the Rangers in. 

The shooting had the one coal-oil lamp flickering, 
the others were out entirely. The dealer, behind 
the crap-table to one side of the door, potted Lon 
McDonald through the lung. Either Frank Wheeler 
or Rynning burned a slug into that dealer, breaking 
his arm and hitting him in the side. That ended the 
party. Nobody wanted to fight except the Rangers. 
Billy Webb didn't say anything, but I could see that 
he was honing for a chance to kill Hudspeth, the 
partner of Lon Bass. 

Tables had been kicked over and money, lots of 
silver, scattered on the floor. Tom Hudspeth wanted 
to act unconcerned and was trying to shovel up the 
money, but he was so nervous he didn't know whether 
he was trying to put it in a sack or out the front 
window. He had hubbed hell closer than he ever 
knew, when, just before trying to shovel up the money, 
he cracked that he guessed it would be all right to 
pick up the money now that they had murdered his 
partner. I saw Webb whiten around the lips and sort 
of hunch, but about then Rynning took the play and 
made Hudspeth backwater. 

There hadn't been any fighting in the saloon. That 
early shooting was all a stall. The whole thing was 
a cold-blooded frame-up, as plain as the Chiricahuas. 
Shorty Corson had been picked to get Billy Webb 
close to the saloon. The shooting was supposed to 
bring Webb into the saloon so that Bass could kill 
him. It was a nice set-up all right, but it backfired 
right in their faces. 

Purely as a matter of form, the Justice of the Peace 
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released Billy Webb on one thousand dollars bail, 
put up by Charlie Overlook, a Bisbee and Douglas 
business man. 

Another scheme was cooked up to get Webb killed. 
He was to be dry-gulched as he passed Walker Bush's 
Coney Island after leaving the Justice of the Peace's 
office. Somebody got word to the Rangers, and in- 
stead of Webb passing the Coney Island alone, Rangers 
Tom Rynning and Johnny Foster sided him. When 
abreast of the saloon, instead of passing and showing 
their backs as targets, the three Rangers whirled and 
strode straight toward the front entrance and the 
waiting gunmen armed with Winchesters and shot- 
guns. These would-be bad men leaped back into 
the Coney Island without firing a shot, and tore 
the screen door off its hinges getting out the back 
way. 

During those days in Douglas, I shared a room in 
the old Ord Hotel with a railroad conductor on the 
El Paso and South- Western. Known around town as 
" Dolly, " his real name was Del Gray. I had known 
him back in Tucson where he met and fell in love 
with Ethel Kennedy, one of the daughters of that 
old Tucson family whom I looked upon as my own 
folks. 

A fine-looking chap and one of the cleanest-minded 
men I ever knew, Del was pretty far gone with con- 
sumption. Feeling that under such conditions the 
future held no hopes for him, he frequently tried to 
forget his troubles by heavy drinking. A strange 
bond held us together. Del was in no sense of the 
word the frontier type. He was not cowardly in any 
way, but I don't think the man knew what it was to 
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fight. He was well-bred, educated, kind and polite, 
and at all times a gentleman. His influence upon 
me was due to the fact that I loved him like a brother. 
The good side of my nature — I call it that for lack of 
clearer definition — hungered for his companionship, 
while the reckless, fighting half of me sought and 
gloried in the friendship of Baylor Walton and his 
kind. I sensed that Del Gray looked at life through 
crystal-clear lenses, unlike those tinted and smudged 
with powder smoke and blood through which I watched 
my fellow-man. 

Del Gray could sing. Love songs, old songs that I 
had heard my stepmother sing. When at some wrong, 
real or fancied, the two natures within me battled 
for control, Del would walk with me out of town. 
Beneath the sky's blue vault, Del would sing to me 
in his rich baritone, " Lay my head beneath the rose." 
There will always be something sacred in my memory 
of those moments; they soothed and comforted me 
like stepping from the sun's glare into a cool sanc- 
tuary. 

Baylor Walton and I happened to be out of town 
on the Cinco de Mayo, which Mexicans celebrate as 
we do our Fourth of July, it being the day when about 
a hundred thousand Mexicans killed six Frenchmen. 
Upon our return that evening I found Del Gray sick 
in bed from an awful beating by the Constable. He 
was too sick to do much explaining, and I went down- 
stairs into the bar-room to ask the bartender how 
come. 

Stumpy polished off a wet place, shoved a bottle 
and glass to me and said, " Well, Monte, business was 
slack and Dolly was havm' a few drinks by himself. 
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I got him to sing for me. Well, he got to coughing 
and spitting up blood and had to quit for a spell. 
Meantime, Date, the Constable, come in and was 
just standing 'round. When Dolly got all right he 
started to sing for me again. Four or five people 
stepped in from the sidewalk to listen. 'Bout that 
time, Date shoves Dolly from the bar and tells 'im 
to get to bed, that he's drunk and raisin' a disturb- 
ance. Dolly don't jump when Date says frog so he 
knocks 'im down. I started to say something, but, 
well, you know my fix, Monte. Anyway, Dolly gets 
up and to keep Date from sluggin' 'im again grabs 
hold of 'im. That's when the Constable yanks his 
gun. He pistol-whips Dolly, gashin' his head some, 
finally knockin' 'im out. Then he says, 'Drag the 
drunken son-of-a-bitch up to his room,' and walks out. 
That's the plumb straight of it, Monte." 

I waded through a red haze back to our room. The 
railroad doctor was there fixing Del's head. Shoving 
my gun into my waistband, I went out. I was going 
to kill the Constable. Right now, I remember how 
at the time, I wished that the dirty rat had a cat's 
nine lives, so I could kill him that many times. When 
I walked into Joe Gribbel's place, the White House, 
the first man I saw was Baylor Walton. Standing at 
the bar talking with Joe stood the Constable. 

Walking up behind him I whirled him around and 
stepped back. 

" I'm Dolly Gray's friend," I yelled. " Go for your 
gun!" 

I can't remember what he said. Don't think I even 
heard. All I know is that he got all white, hugged 
the bar-rail, kept whining something about being 
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sorry, almost blubbering, with his yellow streak clear 
up around his ears. I remember prodding him in the 
belly, calling him every vile name I could make up, 
trying to make him show fight. When that failed, I 
was working myself up to a murder pitch. 

Baylor Walton knew that Del Gray and I were like 
brothers. Now he stepped up, saying, " Hell, Monte! 
You can't kill a man that'll take what he's takin\ 
Dolly'll feel like hell if you murder the skunk. Come 
on!" 

Hooking his arm in mine, Baylor led me out. 

Naturally, from then on the Constable and his 
deputy had my name on their lead. That went for 
Baylor Walton, too. Billy Webb warned us that 
Shorty Corson was the one to watch. All of the 
Rangers knew that the Constable was too cowardly 
to be dangerous, but that his killings would be done 
by Shorty Corson. While Shorty was an absolute rat 
as far as any even-up fight was concerned, he would 
kill a man if he had the " elsie." 

Things rocked along for a couple of weeks with 
Baylor and me keeping in the light at all times. It 
couldn't last for ever. 

One day Shorty Corson met up with Baylor in the 
saloon where we both hung out, but while I was not 
there. Corson saw that Baylor was not wearing a gun, 
so he got real heavy, accused Baylor of ribbing me 
against the Constable, and said that Baylor had 
threatened to kill him, too. Baylor called him a 
damned liar. Figuring that he was dead safe to make 
a killing, Shorty went for his gun. 

Baylor ducked and leaped over the lunch-counter 
where there was a Winchester standing. Corson didn't 
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know there was a gun there, and when Baylor came 
up from behind the counter with the rifle, Shorty 
Corson triggered and missed. Baylor Walton killed 
him deader than a stinking coyote. 

When I heard about it and got to the saloon, 
Baylor was long gone. I found him a couple of hours 
later over in Agua Prieta, across the line, all set to 
high-tail it to the high and lonesome, figuring that 
was the safest bet. He wrote out a telegram for me 
to send to his father down in Marfa, Texas, then 
headed south. 

I felt mighty bad about this, for I knew that I had 
started it. Of course, the killing had been strictly 
between Baylor and Shorty Corson, but it was my 
fight that Baylor had taken up in the first place. 
Sure, it was self-defence, pure and simple. Even so, 
calling it self-defence didn't always help unless backed 
by the right political set-up. 

This time the cards fell right. Old man Walton 
came to town and got busy. He found plenty of 
honest witnesses to prove that Shorty Corson had 
tried to murder Baylor. There was no way, however, 
of getting any word to Baylor. Captain Tom Ryn- 
ning solved that problem. Cutting Baylor's sign down 
in Mexico, Rynning rode trail on till he caught up 
with him and brought him back. That ended that 
little fracas. 

It wasn't long after this latter happening that Del 
Gray quit his job railroading. He talked with me long 
and earnestly, pointing out that if I didn't change my 
way of living my turn would come any day, and begged 
me to go to the coast with him. He did not fear that I 
would be killed; it was what I might do that he was 
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afraid of. I wanted to go with him, but I also wanted 
to stay in my own country and take it with my chin 
out. His influence over me was the stronger, and in 
the spring of 1905 Del Gray and I left Douglas for 
San Francisco. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
HAND OF DESTINY 

DETERMINED to find a way of making decent 
living without gambling for it or flirting with six- 
shooters, I landed a short job on trolley construction in 
Santa Cruz, down the coast below San Jose. There 
my way parted with Del Gray and I never saw him 
again. He soon passed away, a victim of the dread 
malady that had so long shadowed his life. I lost a real 
friend — and the world a good man. 

Following a "boomer" lineman's life, I arrived in 
San Francisco from Los Angeles, on April 17, 1906, 
and took a room in the Winchester Hotel on Third 
between Market and Mission Streets. 

Early in the morning of April 18 I was startlingly 
awakened with gobs of falling plaster smothering me. 
Jerking upright in bed, my first thought was that I 
was straddle of a sun-fishin' bronc\ My room was 
doing a crazy sun-dance. Within seconds that bedroom 
looked like the wrecked remains of a cow camp after 
a midnight stampede. 

The only window in the room opened into a light- 
well, not more than six feet from the bed. That side 
of the room, crackling like exploding guns and burst- 
ing the plumbing within the walls as it spread, bent 
crazily outward and crashed into the light-well. Ac- 
companying it were tons of the two stories above. The 
floor ripped apart, leaving that whole side of the room 
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and building a jagged skeleton, with one leg of the 
bedstead standing on nothing. 

I flopped across the bed, tried to rise. Another twist 
of Mother Earth threw me rolling almost into the 
gaping break of the door. I clung to the splintered 
floor joists, struggled back. Coughing and sputtering, 
timing my efforts to the twisting jerks, I lunged at the 
door. All my clothing except the underwear I wore, 
steamer trunk and hand-bag had gone the way of the 
bureau and washstand — crashing four stories to the 
ground below. The door was stuck. I braced myself, 
yanked again and again. As the world shook in another 
convulsion, the door flew open and I stumbled into 
the hall. 

Timbers strained, cracked with cannonlike reports, 
dumped their tons of weight into the hall. Women 
and children screamed. Here and there, human limbs 
stuck out from beneath piles of brick and masonry. A 
single hand, its slender fingers clenching spasmodically, 
beckoned to me beneath a smothering, crushing load 
of debris. Men ran back and forth, aimlessly, like 
locoed horses. Frenzied women in their scant night 
attire, huddled in front of the useless elevators. 
Screaming, praying and some dumb with fear, all 
crazy with shock. 

A comely young woman on her knees in that chaos 
clasped a little girl to her breast while she sobbingly 
cried : 

"Oh, God! Please save my baby I Please, God! 
Please, God, show me the way! " 

Those who feared any attempt to descend into 
the roaring inferno below choked the stairway. Grab- 
bing the child from the praying woman, I straddled 
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the bannister, shouting, "Come on, Lady! Follow 
me!" 

Riding that slick rail with the abrupt turns down 
the four flights, one arm gripping the frightened child, 
dodging an avalanche of falling missiles, kept me too 
busy to look back for the mother. A body hurtled past 
me from the heights above, bounced off the rail and 
disappeared in the fog of powdery dust below. I got 
one flashing glance of a woman's white body sprawled 
in death on the stairway, headless ! At the end of the 
bottom flight, I struck the newel-post at the lobby 
landing badly jamming myself. Sickened with ex- 
cruciating pain, I lost the little girl, and fell into the 
piling wreckage. The next few moments were a semi- 
conscious nightmare. Retching and straining, I fought 
clear of the entrapping tangle into the still upright 
arch of the outer doorway. 

Rapidly swelling from the smashing impact with the 
newel-post, I lay sick in the doorway. With the entire 
Mission District ablaze, the street was crowded with 
frantic people, their arms loaded with hastily snatched 
belongings, fleeing they knew not where. My cries for 
help went unheeded and I realized that I could expect 
no help; that every human being was fighting for his 
or her own life and the lives of their loved ones. In 
those appalling seconds, human life was reduced to 
the lowest common denominator. The very magni- 
tude of this awful thing, I think, shocked me into a 
state of clear reasoning. Lying helpless in the midst of 
death and desolation, with streets choked from free 
passageway, men and women stumbling, crawling over 
piles of wreckage growing higher and higher, search- 
ing frantically for husband, wife or child, tearing at 
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hard, jagged masonry with bleeding fingers, I realized 
that I was living on borrowed time. 

There was no sign of a living thing on the lobby 
floor. Then a vibrating roar, followed by a fresh wave 
of shattered masonry that heaped into the already 
piled street before my eyes, told me of the hotel's 
final end. When the clouds of choking lime-laden 
air somewhat cleared away, I saw above my head 
only the bare arch of the entrance left intact. I was 
wedged between huge piles of splintered mortar and 
plaster. 

Only God in His wisdom knows how many lives 
were snuffed out in that shattered building. During 
the reconstruction period, months later, I read an 
account of wrecking crews having found the remains 
of forty-eight bodies in the debris of that death-trap. 

Up to that time I had not prayed. Now I thanked 
God that I still lived. I begged Him to let me live. 
Suddenly I feared death. Then I seemed to see through 
the dust-laden air a light of encouragement shining 
down upon me from the eyes of my two brave mothers, 
and I was no longer afraid. 

I noticed one poor old lady of the motherly type, 
panting and struggling toward Market Street. The 
look on her face was of fear and wonderment, frozen 
into a horrifying stare. One arm hugged to her ample 
bosom three flat-irons without any handle. The other 
hand clutched an empty parrot cage. A man and a 
woman pulling a boy's wagon upon which they had 
stacked as much of their worldly goods as possible, 
fought their way along the street. Pausing in their 
flight, they gave me a pair of bib-overalls from the 
heaped-up clothing on the wagon. The man helped 
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me into them. We didn't talk. There was nothing to 
say. The woman kept shaking her head, one hand 
patting the back of the other. The man kept looking 
back over his shoulder. His face was haggard, drawn, 
and his eyes were queer. I knew he saw death. 

It took time for the magnitude of this awful thing 
to penetrate. It was as though, entirely conscious 
otherwise, my brain was paralyzed. The agony in my 
groin knifed me with any attempt to run, and yet I 
had to get away from this awful thing that was reach- 
ing out with grabbing hands. When I tried, the effort 
doubled me on my knees in griping agony. Man- 
made death, something I could fight, I understood. I 
had faced that many times. This was different — I 
couldn't fight God. 

The first earthquake came at five-thirteen in the 
morning, and up until nine o'clock the shakes kept 
coming every few minutes. Towering buildings, par- 
tially wrecked by the first twister, sent their cracked 
walls thundering to the streets with every succeeding 
shock. The continual rain of crushing, smothering 
death goaded an already fear-stricken mass of human 
beings into a hysterical frenzy. Like wild animals 
trapped in a burning forest, they rushed madly in 
one direction, and when met with thundering death, 
turned and charged as blindly the other way. I saw 
fleeing men escape tons of falling death by a hand's 
breadth in one place, only to be buried by a second 
avalanche. 

Without socks or shoes, in nothing but my under- 
wear and the overalls, my teeth were chattering like 
castanets, and I was shivering like a dog in a snow- 
storm. I dragged my way over obstructing piles of 
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wreckage to the milling throng before the Palace Hotel 
on Market Street. 

Unlike the poor people of the Mission District who 
were losing their all by the consuming flames, these 
rich men and women had lost nothing but their beauty 
sleep and perhaps a few little gewgaws of dress finery. 
One woman was screaming and ranting because in her 
haste to get out of the crumbling hotel, she had for- 
gotten her diamond necklace. I wanted to laugh. 
Another woman, evidently a traveller, cursed in pettish 
anger because she would be forced to miss her train. 
Two men carried a bell-boy on to the sidewalk, while 
another gripped his hands about the stump of the boy's 
arm to check the gushing blood. A man cursed them 
because the spurting blood soiled his wife's fur coat. 
Another man quietly standing by, stepped forward 
and knocked the man down. This time I did laugh. 

One of the Palace Hotel guests, dressed with precise 
correctness in evening clothes, hugged something in 
one arm as though it were a casket of the crown jewels. 
Strolling back and forth among the excited men and 
frantic women, he continually urged them to be cool 
and calm like himself. With elaborate description, he 
told how he had taken his time to dress and gather all 
his valuables before abandoning his room. Just then 
I got a view of what he was so carefully guarding in 
his clasped arm. It was an empty hat-box. 

Market Street looked as though all the dynamite in 
the city had been exploded there in one blast. God 
never made a human tongue with the power of speech 
to describe that scene of death and destruction. On 
either side of the great wide street, huge buildings had 
toppled and fallen, and were still crashing down on to 
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the car tracks, entirely choking the thoroughfare. In 
some places gaping crevices in the earth yawned menac- 
ingly. All along the street were great high hummocks 
heaved upward by the earth's turmoil. Over these the 
street car rails were bent up and down like the waves 
of a roller-coaster. Water and gas mains, broken by 
retching earth, spouted streams of water over the pave- 
ments and filled the air with combustible gas. There 
wasn't a quart of water to drink, let alone with which 
to fight the raging fire. 

Following the throngs fighting their way to the north 
side of Market Street, I found myself in front of 
29, Grant Avenue. Here had been one of Frisco's 
notorious palaces of male entertainment. Now the 
female habitues, in all states of undress, were mixed 
with the frenzied, rushing throng in the street. On her 
knees, wearing nothing but the sheerest of pink night- 
gowns, was a painted blonde with the fear of God in 
her eyes. As though in utmost privacy, she lifted her 
eyes to the smoke and flame-laden sky and with clasped 
hands beseechingly prayed : 

' 'Please, dear God, forgive me my sins! Save me, 
dear God, and 111 be a good woman ! " 

A man in the crowd recognizing her jeered, " Youll 
have to do some tall pray in' — for Him to forgive your 
sins!" 

Interrupting her praying for the fraction of a second, 
the woman flung a hateful glance at the scoffer, let 
loose a string of obscene curses, and lifting her face to 
the sky again begged God to save her. Hard brittle 
laughs followed her outburst, but I wanted to cry from 
pity. I couldn't help remembering that such women 
were some mothers' babies. 
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That night, following a day filled with such horrors 
as only those who were there on that fateful April 18, 
can realize, I laid out in Jefferson Square with 
hundreds of others. Rich and poor, stevedore and 
society matron, bankers and bums, we wedged together 
on that little patch of green like sardines in a box. 
Children cried pitifully for a drink. Here was life in 
the raw. Men and women, regardless of their strata of 
society, were reduced to the primeval period of the 
cave man. 

Fish ponds at the base of what had been spouting 
fountains were sucked dry by hundreds of parched 
mouths. Daintily manicured hands, work-calloused 
hands, those of saint and sinner alike pushed aside 
the green lily pads to dip up the tepid water. Faces 
seamed and wrinkled, bearded and smooth-shaven; 
faces used to daily massage by hirelings, accustomed to 
the soothing feel of expensive creams; beautiful faces 
upon which daily had been lavished more than a 
humble working man's wage, all alike, greedily pushed 
down to the water's surface and despite the streamers 
of slimy growth where fishes and water vermin live — 
drank their fill. 

With no water to fight the fire, the demolished city 
at the mercy of looters, appeal was made to the military 
at the Presidio. General Funston, in charge of all the 
western coast, took personal command with his usual 
direct action. Here, let me declare that despite the 
much-discussed incident in which the General is 
alleged to have referred to "Frisco's unwhipped 
mob ! " had it not been for his drastic measures, the 
horror of pillaging, rapine and murder would have 
taken high toll from a defenceless people. 
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Rushing thousands of armed soldiers into strategic 
positions, General Funston placed the wrecked city 
under a strict martial law. Load after load of dynamite 
was rushed to the burning area, and homes, buildings, 
regardless of to whom they belonged, were blasted from 
their foundations as a means of halting the onrushing 
flames. Without this measure the entire city of San 
Francisco would have burned to the ground. 

Every resource of the United States Army was put 
to the relief of the suffering people. Water brought 
from the Bay Cities on ferry boats was hauled in tanks 
of every description to street corners. Tanks and 
barrels were filled and cups for drinking chained to 
them. Sentries were placed on guard to keep the 
strong from pushing aside the weak and feeble, and 
people were forced to line up. Day and night water- 
hungry thousands stood in line for blocks awaiting 
their turn at these drinking places. 

On the second day of this mad holocaust I was at the 
corner of Eighth and Market. As it came the turn of 
an old man at the barrel, a burly bystander who had 
been watching the long block of patiently waiting 
people stepped quickly forward and, shoving the 
feeble old man aside, grabbed the cup. The sentry 
shot Him dead. 

Later, out in the pan-handle of Golden Gate Park, I 
saw a woman pushing a twin baby carriage. She 
stopped to fill the nursing bottles with milk she had 
received at a relief station. Casting a quick furtive 
glance up and down the street and seeing no one, a 
mean individual in the guise of a man rushed from 
behind a screen of shrubbery and grabbed the babies' 
milk. I yelled at a squad of passing soldiers going on 
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sentry duty. The sergeant in charge saw the fleeing 
coyote — and shot him dead. 

My injuries were such that much walking made me 
deathly sick, so I had to lie down on the streets fre- 
quently. On the third day, I had not been able to get 
a bite of food; this was, of course, due to the fact that 
I couldn't hustle for myself. Weak and faint, with a 
throbbing pain in my groins, I was unable to struggle 
along any farther. Lying on the sidewalk near the 
Golden Gate Park pan-handle, I recognized Lieu- 
tenant Mitchell of General Funston's staff in an ap- 
proaching military car. Struggling to my feet, I waved 
and shouted. The car stopped. Staring steadily at 
me, the Lieutenant came forward. 

"My God! It's Ganzhorn," he cried, recognizing 
me. " You look like a ghost! What's the matter?" 

I told him where I was hurt. Issuing quick com- 
mands to officers with him, they lifted and carried me 
into the rear seat. Immediately, Lieutenant Mitchell 
rushed me out to Fort Mason and placed me in the 
hospital for treatment. Packing me in cracked ice, the 
doctors soon had the swelling down, but it was over a 
week before I could navigate enough to leave the hos- 
pital. By then, a large refugee camp had been estab- 
lished in Golden Gate Park and I made my way out 
there. 

With every park and other available space filled with 
refugees, the city was hard pressed to care for them. 
Every ship and incoming train brought loads of food 
and clothing, donated from all over the United States. 
From this source, I fell heir to a pair of English riding 
breeches, a pair of woman's stockings, tooth-pick shoes, 
yellow and with holes in the bottoms, a stiff-bosomed 
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dress shirt, and a double-breasted velvet vest, black in 
colour with massive golden horseshoes. 

If I wrote steadily for months at a time, I don't think 
I could even then begin to describe the horrible details 
of death and suffering k was my lot to witness. Not 
only that, but the mere attempt that I have made 
makes me think of things that I don't want to re- 
member, the things I can't forget. 



I 



CHAPTER XXIV 

MATEN A LOS GRINGOS! 

N an effort to ease the strain of San Francisco's 

gigantic task of caring for the homeless thousands, 
the railroads offered refugees free passage to any place 
in the United States. As I was in no shape to work, or 
even to buck the bread and soup lines in Golden Gate 
Park, I took advantage of this opportunity and ac- 
cepted a ticket to Tucson, Arizona. 

Back in the old pueblo, with Dad seeing that I was 
well taken care of, I was soon strong enough for a job. 
We learned that Roxy Wynecoop was in charge of all 
electrical work in La Cananea and needed wiremen. 
As it had been four years since I had taken the run out 
powder ahead of Kosterlitzky's acordado, I concluded 
that it was safe enough to return. 

One of the first men I met in Cananea was Baylor 
Walton. We took up where we left off on that day he 
had ridden south from Agua Prieta, after killing Shorty 
Corson. But while Baylor played around the gambling 
houses as usual, I kept pretty well away from them, 
and few recognized me as the Monte Kid. 

Many changes had taken place since 1902. More 
law and order prevailed in Ronquilla. La Mesa had 
taken on the appearance of a little town of American 
homes. Bill Greene, the daddy of La Cananea, among 
others whose business interests were permanently 
located in the Mexican copper camp, had built a 
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spacious home in La Mesa. Because of the necessity 
for level ground, the camp's lumber yard had also been 
established there. A man named Metcalf, who years 
before had been principal of the school in Tomb- 
stone, owned and operated the lumber-yard with his 
nephew. 

It was in June that the Mexican miners struck for 
four dollars per day, the same rate as paid to Ameri- 
cans. There were no apparent signs that the strike 
would turn to a riot, and general business in down- 
town Ronquillo went on as usual. However, shortly 
after the strike started, about one hundred and fifty 
strikers went to Metcalfs lumber-yard trying to make 
his help join them. The lumber workers didn't want 
to quit, and when the strike leaders became more 
insistent the Metcalfs dispersed them with a stream of 
water from the fire-hose. 

That water started hell popping. 

Yelling their rage the strikers crossed the arroyo into 
Ronquillo and began ganging up. 

"Maten a los Gringos!" 

It wasn't long before the street of Ronquillo was a 
seething mass of maddened Mexicans, thirsting for the 
blood of an American. Armed with picks, rocks and 
clubs, each miner gripping his sharp, steel miner's 
candlestick, the mob charged back to La Mesa and 
surrounded the lumber-yard. The elder Metcalf 
gamely went out to talk to them. Rolling out a nail- 
keg, he mounted it and addressed the five hundred 
blood-thirsty strikers in their own language, begging 
them to use judgment and conduct their strike in a 
peaceable manner. 

As upon that memorable day at the Alamo, the 
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Mexican horde charged this defenceless man. His 
nephew bravely ran out to battle. Those two Ameri- 
cans were engulfed in a wave of maddened wolves, 
literally slashed to ribbons by the ripping points of 
hundreds of candlesticks ! 

" Maten a todos Gringos!" 

With that blood cry echoing through the streets of 
Ronquillo and La Mesa, the Mexicans ran to arm 
themselves with guns. Americans ducked to every 
available cover, and the battle was on in dozens of 
isolated fights. 

The nearest troops of Mexican infantry at Arizpe 
seventy miles away couldn't arrive in time to interfere 
with the strikers' plans, and Kosterlitzky with his 
famous acordado was at Magdalena, a hard twenty 
hours' ride distant. 

Under the leadership of Dave Allison, one of Tom 
Rynning's ex-Rangers, about eighteen Americans 
gathered arms and ammunition and rushed women 
and children to Bill Greene's house. Around the 
front of the Greene home was an adobe or rock wall, 
I'm not sure which. Anyway, it was about two feet 
high, and behind this wall Dave Allison and his hand- 
ful of Americans prepared to sell out at the highest 
price. 

I was at the smelter in Ronquillo when the hell 
broke loose. Dodging ladles of molten copper in the 
hands of the infuriated smelter workers, I ran down 
the street and met Baylor Walton with two old Arizona 
waddies, already thumbing their short guns as they 
slowly retreated toward La Mesa. I couldn't get to my 
room for my own gun, so the four of us ran to the 
company store. Baylor and I got inside through the 
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back way while the other two stood guard. I got a 
new six-shooter and we loaded ourselves with -45 shells. 
Back outside, we distributed the ammunition between 
us and tore out for La Mesa. 

At the railroad bridge a bunch of Mexicans opened 
up on us. Taking cover, we soon made that bridge 
too hot for any living human, then made a run for the 
residential section. 

Already the Mexicans were gathering at a safe dis- 
tance from Greene's. Angling to one side, we made for 
an adobe house standing about three hundred feet to 
the right and slightly in front of the Greene home. 
This spot would enable us to cross-fire the Mexicans 
while they attacked Allison's men strung out behind 
the wall. 

We made the adobe with no damage. It was of one 
room with a door and window facing the front, and 
one window in the back. Inside, we found two women 
who had been too late to reach the refuge of Greene's 
house. One was a Mexican girl who had been working 
as maid in one of the American families, the other an 
American woman with a pronounced Boston accent. 
She was one of those precise, perfectly proper, academic 
talkers, who looked at you as though studying a strange 
bug through a magnifying glass. I think she was a 
school teacher. 

When those Mexicans got organized and drunk 
enough to fight, the circus opened in full blast. About 
a thousand of them, all bunched, charged the wall in 
front of Greene's. Allison held his men's fire till the 
Mexicans were within seventy yards — then let them 
have it. Meanwhile, we in the adobe cracked 45 's as 
fast as we could trigger and load. A man couldn't miss 
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that packed mob. They piled up in twos and threes, 
and, believe me, that first charge made a Christian out 
of many a Mexican. But church wasn't out yet. Not 
by a long shot. The Mexicans knew just about how 
few we were — that it was only a matter of time till we 
would burn out of ammunition. 

After they had retreated from the fire, we saw the 
Mexicans holding a council of war. They knew we 
four men were in the adobe, and about fifty of them 
began to circle in an attempt to rush us. The next few 
minutes were as busy as I ever lived through. Every 
time our slugs knocked a Mexican kicking, Baylor 
Walton would let out a coyote yell. 

One tall, skinny hombre was coming at us, doubled 
over nearly to the ground. Probably each one of us 
hit him at the same time. Anyway, -45 slugs jerked 
him erect like a jack-in-the-box and he flopped back- 
ward like a pole-axed bull. 

The freckle-faced, red-headed cowpuncher, shooting 
from the window beside me, grunted, "Huh! That 
Greaser's got a heap o' time from now on to figure out 
what happened." 

"There goes another!" Baylor Walton laughed. 
" Monte changed that one's mind for 'im! " 

Bantering each other encouragingly, we fired in 
relays, two of us shooting while the others reloaded. 
That way we picked them off steadily without giving 
them a chance to gain on us, which would have been 
the case had we all emptied our guns at the same 
time. 

When the Mexicans first turned their attention to 
our adobe, the Boston lady screamed like a panther : 

" Oh, don't let them get me ! Shoot straight at them, 
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please ! I knew I should be murdered if I came to this 
barbarous country. I know I shall be tortured. Shoot, 
shoot! " 

Now, as the Mexicans broke under our deadly fire 
and took the back trail, with us hurrying them along, 
shouting every time we cracked a cap and some sandal 
foot did a hoolihan in the air, the Boston lady changed 
her tune. 

" Oh, you cruel monsters I " she raged. "You laugh 
at those poor, ignorant, illiterate men while you shoot 
them down! You wicked, heartless killers 1" 

Just then a bullet knocked a shower of adobe into 
her face, and she clung to my arm pleading : 

" Save me, save me 1 I'm shot — I know I am ! " 

The Mexican girl in the corner was telling her 
beads, her lips moving in quiet prayer. I recall how, 
at the time, I wondered for which side she was 
praying. 

Baylor called, " Look, Monte! " 

I was just in time to see a Mexican's arm finishing 
an overhand arc, and something coming through the 
air. It exploded in mid-air, way short of its mark. 
The striking miner had cut his fuse too short and the 
stick of dynamite aimed at us had only blown a hole 
in the air. We had no more than realized this new 
danger, when another stick with a longer fuse came 
hurtling toward us, but fell short by fifty feet and ex- 
ploded harmlessly. 

That had to be stopped. We went to work in dead 
earnest and by close shooting kept them under cover 
where they couldn't throw their bombs accurately. 
Despite all we could do, they managed to get one into 
action from time to time. I moved alongside of Baylor 
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and pointed to an ocatilla fence. Through a wide gap 
we saw about a dozen Mexicans grouped around one 
man holding a gunny sack. 

The dynamite supply! 

That thought struck Baylor Walton and me at the 
same instant. He nodded. We both took careful aim 
and triggered. 

A deafening roar drowned out all else. I felt my 
body shaken by a blast of hard-packed, compressed air. 
The adobe rocked with a jerk, and falling mud plaster 
sent up a cloud of fine dust about us. 

Over where the ocatilla fence had stood a yellowish 
haze now hung low above a gaping hole in the earth. 
There was nothing else. 

Abandoning any further attempts to blast us from 
our position, the enraged Mexicans charged again, with 
the same result as the first time. Their only satisfac- 
tion for the dead and dying, out in front of that little 
wall, was the knowledge that the American's ammuni- 
tion couldn't last long. 

During that long, hot day, the blood-maddened 
horde charged that wall and our adobe, time and again. 
At one time Baylor and I agreed in our tally, counting 
more than eighty-five dead Mexicans lying out in that 
bare stretch of No Man's Land in front of Bill Greene's 
house. 

There wasn't a drop of water in that adobe, and with 
the brassy sun pounding down mercilessly we were all 
suffering for a drink. Worse than all else, our stock 
of -45's was running low and we could tell by the 
measured shooting from Greene's that the boys with 
Allison were nursing their ammunition. It began to 
look like we were in a tight fix. Well, we wouldn't be 
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the first little bunch of Americans that had sold out 
to overwhelming odds. 

I began to wonder about a lot of things. My mother 
had once read to me a passage from the Bible, which 
went something like, " He who lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword." Well, I had sent many a life 
kicking back to its Maker, and it stood to reason that 
the law of averages was bound to call a halt, sooner or 
later. 

Just after sundown, the Mexicans attacked again, 
fully a thousand strong. Those in the front ranks took 
the brunt of the slaughter, for that is what it amounted 
to, and they couldn't stand the gaff. They turned that 
last charge into a wild stampede out of the deadly 
range of the American guns. Now the dead and 
wounded out in front were too thick to count with any 
accuracy, but the dead alone numbered well over a 
hundred and thirty. 

As darkness settled, Baylor and I crawled out the 
back window and hailed the boys at Greene's. We 
yelled to them that we were coming over, and to cover 
our run. Helping the women through the window, 
we got all set for our sprint. If anybody ever tells you 
that the female of the species can't run, you just tell 
them they're crazy. That Boston gal really led the 
way. If she'd run any faster she'd have been flying. 
As far as that goes, we four men were not throwing 
off any. 

Our guess had been right. The ammunition of 
Allison's gang also was running mighty low. We 
figured we could hold out till morning. Darkness was 
just as much in our favour as it was in the Mexican's. 
Naturally, we kept a sharp lookout throughout the 
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night, and any shape skulking in the darkness drew 
instant fire. Bill Greene had talked to Tom Rynning, 
Captain of the Arizona Rangers in Bisbee, before the 
telephone wires had been cut. It was certain that an 
effort of some kind would be made to get help to us, 
but we couldn't figure just what it would be. 

All through the night we took turns slipping into 
the house, where the women folk had hot coffee and 
sandwiches for us. It sure is funny how a shot of hot 
coffee and a cigarette can make the world look brighter. 
From our position behind the wall, the men con- 
tinually shouted taunting advice to the Mexicans be- 
sieging us, and kept up a flow of kidding among each 
other. Like myself, I think they did it to keep from 
thinking about those grotesque piles of dead men scat- 
tered about in that stretch out front. 

Sure, those same hombrear would have cut our throats 
from ear to ear, and only God knows how the women 
and children would have fared; still those sprawled 
shapes had once been living men. I have always found 
a lot of difference between killing a man in the heat 
of action with the acrid tang of burnt powder in my 
nostrils, and deliberately shooting him down when I've 
had plenty of time to think. That kind of fighting 
always made me sick inside. Maybe it was that other 
half of me, the soft side of my nature, that made me so 
squeamish about this wholesale killing. 

When morning came those Mexicans out in front 
were still banging away. I'll have to admit they showed 
plenty of what it takes to make fighting men. There 
was no doubt but that we would be all washed up 
before noon. Every one of us, including Bill Greene 
himself, realized that. 




Jack Ganzhorn 
Taken in Portland, Oregon, just after the twenty-four 
hour battle in La Mesa, Cananea, Mexico 
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We heard the whistle of a locomotive screeching 
above the gunfire. Pounding down the rail came an 
engine in front of a string of box cars. 

Men were hanging from every vantage point of that 
train, waving their guns and cheering. The train 
ground to a stop and the cars vomited cowboys, miners, 
rounders and every species of American fighting men 
— these from Bisbee, Arizona, led by Captain Tom 
Rynning. 

The Mexicans retreated. Swinging aboard the train 
with the others, Baylor Walton and I rode across the 
bridge into Ronquillo, where all hands piled out into 
the street. We were shooting it out with the Mexicans 
in Ronquillo, and other holed-up Americans were 
coming out of their hide-outs, when here came Bill 
Greene's big car with himself and two high Mexican 
officials. A crowd of armed strikers blocked the road, 
but Bill Greene's chauffeur stepped on the throttle and 
tossed Mexicans like an angry wife throwing dishes. 

The car pulled up in the front of the bank and 
Greene stood up on the seat. Talking Mexican to the 
mob, he pointed out that he had always paid the best 
wages in Mexico. One hombre in the crowd jammed 
against the car yelled, "Maten al Gringo!" and whipped 
up his gun. 

Bill Greene hadn't lost any of his old-time speed, and 
he burst his shell first. The Mexican dropped dead 
and Greene, without muffing a word, kept right on 
orating. 

All that day squads of American cleaned up around 
Chivatera and the Capotes, finally smoking out all the 
scattered bunches and disarming them. Late in the 
afternoon Kosterlitzky rode in with his acordado from 
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Magdalena. When he saw all the Americans who had 
come down into his playground the Russian exile tried 
to get hard, threatening to run us out of Mexico. Tom 
Rynning called him, and called him plenty hard. 
Kosterlitzky knew when he was outclassed and he tied 
his curly wolf up good and tight. 

Later on, I think it was the next day, the Mexican 
rurales got in camp and things were pretty well quieted 
down. On the third day Rynning and his men got 
ready to leave and I boarded the train with them. That 
camp sure had the Injun sign on me. It looked like 
every time I stuck my nose across the border, I was 
just bound to hub hell. 



CHAPTER XXV 
RIDING TROUBLE'S TRAIL 

COMING out of La Cananea, I talked with Tom 
Whelan, who had been working with me as a " hot 
wireman " on the smelter job. An all-round boomer 
lineman, Tom proposed that we head for California 
together. Fed up with the border and six-shooter 
trouble, that suited me. 

On account of the rebuilding work in San Francisco, 
a man could take his pick of electrical jobs in any of 
the bay cities. I shied away from working in Frisco's 
ruins, so Whelan and I went to work as linemen in 
Dutch Fendrick's construction gang, for the telephone 
company in Oakland. 

One day, near Thirty-eighth and Telegraph Streets 
in Oakland, Tom and I were working on a telephone 
pole, untying wires on the sixteen pin crossarms. I 
was in my hooks, with my scare strap around the pole, 
working on the bottom crossarm; Tom was standing 
on the middle crossarm, his feet slightly above my 
head. I looked up. 

A thin spiral of blue smoke was twining out of each 
of Tom's shoes, and his body was slumped down on 
the top crossarm. 

I dropped wires as fast as I could slash them, yelling 
for help. Dutch Fendrick saw poor Tom sizzling on 
that crossarm, and, buckling on a pair of hooks, leaped 
up the pole. Together we passed a handline through 
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Tom's belt and lowered him to the ground. He was 
dead, literally fried to a crisp where he had grounded 
a telephone wire, which, several blocks beyond, was 
crossed up with the primaries of a twenty-three hun- 
dred volt light circuit. 

While waiting for the ambulance, I decided I would 
not climb that pole again for all the money in Cali- 
fornia, so Dutch wrote out my time. It was all in a 
day's work with him, but the horror of death sneaking 
up on a man with no warning, without giving him a 
chance to fight for his life, made me look at my hole 
card. 

A thousand reasons kept me in Oakland, and every 
one of them centred in the fact that I was madly in 
love with Sadie Franks, whom I had met in a candy 
store. Doing my best to snare her in my loop, I hustled 
for a better job and succeeded in getting Bill Hallet, 
the telephone wire chief, to put me to work as a 
trouble shooter. This was a better paying job and not 
so hard on my foot as regular line work. 

She was one of God's finest women, Sadie was, and 
what she ever saw in me worth taking a chance for, I 
don't know. I guess, in spite of their highly touted 
intuition, women are just as prone to mistakes as the 
stolid male. Sadie was very popular, could have had 
her pick from the herd, but passed them all up and 
married me. 

Well, I tried to live up to her. Because my school 
days had been as scarce as hen's teeth, I was pretty 
short on book learning. Common sense told me that 
to get anywhere in life a man should be armed with 
something better than a six-shooter and a stiff neck. 
Opportunities for a married man, taking care of a wife, 
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to go to school, were not as plentiful those days as now, 
but I enrolled in a correspondence school for an elec- 
trical engineer's course. When the books came I 
tackled them with a determination to wrestle an educa- 
tion out of their contents. I got along fairly well with 
the primary lessons in simple arithmetic, but did not 
have sufficient education to sabe the rest of it. 

Trying to save up money enough so that I could lay 
off work and go to school for a few months, I landed a 
better paying job in San Francisco. We moved across 
the Bay, and I took charge of all electrical machines in 
the Fillmore Penny Arcade, owned by Hallahan and 
Getz. Everything was rosy. Sadie and I were happy, 
and it looked like my wild life was finished. 

Then the panic struck the coast. Those that had 
work were paid off in script. Most tradesmen refused 
to exchange their goods for this paper. Hallahan and 
Getz closed the Arcade. I was out of a job. We moved 
back to Oakland where I hustled every possible chance 
for work. There were no jobs. 

A letter from my father in Tucson, relating the local 
news, stated that a telephone linesman had been elec- 
trocuted by high tension wires. I wired Dad to get 
that man's job for me, that I was on my way. Leaving 
the family bank-roll, and it was mighty slim, with 
Sadie, I wrapped my tools in a " thousand-mile " bundle 
and hit the road to a dead man's job. 

By "decking" fast passengers, riding the rods on 
anything rolling south, I was in Tucson within a week 
and had landed the job. As soon as I got my first pay 
I sent for Sadie. Upon her arrival we settled down to 
giving Dad a taste of home life, and the rebuilding of 
our finances. This telephone job paid very small 
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wages, but I hung on and kept wrestling with the 
puzzling books of that engineering course that I was 
still paying on. While I had not acquired much, if 
any, engineering knowledge, I had learned to do all 
common arithmetic and could spell and write well 
enough to get by. 

Epes Randolph, mentioned on an earlier page, was 
now General Manager of all Southern Pacific lines in 
the south-west, with headquarters in Tucson. As my 
father and I had been friendly with Randolph for 
many years, I went to him for a better job. Randolph 
immediately lined up a position for me as an under- 
cover investigator for him. He was engaged in build- 
ing the Cananea, Rio Yaqui, y Pacifico railroad. The 
old Southern Pacific road running from Benson to 
Nogales, then on to Guaymas in Mexico, had been in 
operation many years, but now it was being extended 
down the west coast, with Mexico City its final ob- 
jective. 

Randolph decided that as cover for my investiga- 
tions of payroll leaks, the stealing and selling of com- 
pany property, and other forms of crookedness and 
graft, my real identity would be protected if I operated 
as a timekeeper, moving from camp to camp as occasion 
demanded. This information was compiled in a letter 
which I delivered in person to Chief Engineer Waukeli- 
witz, when I reported at company headquarters in 
Corral, south of Guaymas, in the heart of the Yaqui 
country. 

Track and bridge work on the new construction 
was considerably slowed down by the necessity of con- 
stantly fighting the Yaqui Indians, through whose terri- 
tory the road was being built. As the Mexican Govern- 
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ment was unable to protect itself from the fierce raids 
of the Yaquis, it certainly could not protect the rail- 
road from frequent attacks. Accordingly, all Ameri- 
cans on construction crews were armed with 30-30 
Winchesters. Bushwhacking Indian fighting was a 
regular part of the daily schedule. Hardly a day passed 
up or down the line but what workers exchanged the 
tools in hand for Winchesters, and repulsed savage 
Yaqui attacks. This condition of affairs lasted until 
the road was completed entirely through the Yaqui 
country in Sonora. 

The Governor of Sinaloa assigned a body of Mexican 
ramies to police and protect the company's property, 
with the agreement that the company would pay all 
wages of this rural force. Upon the Governor's re- 
quest, Red Lopez was placed in charge of the company 
rurales, who were in supreme command any place on 
railroad property, but no further. On the other hand, 
the regular state rurales, under Capitan Morales, had 
no authority on the company's right-of-way. This 
system worked fairly well except for bad blood between 
Morales' state rurales and those under Lopez. Aside 
from their hatred of Americans, Morales and his men 
resented the fact that they had no jurisdiction on the 
railroad right-of-way. 

As all Americans in the company employ had carried 
firearms throughout the Yaqui warfare, it proved im- 
possible to make them stop the custom now. Chief 
Engineer Waukeliwitz got around this delicate situa- 
tion by having a list containing the names of all em- 
ployees carrying firearms made out and submitted to the 
Governor on the first of each month. The Governor 
then caused a patente to be issued, making it legal for 
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any man on the list to carry a gun for the current 
month. 

Headquarters offices, alone, had over two hundred 
employees, surveyors, chain-men, draftsmen and general 
clerks. Of these, many were from American cities. 
They knew nothing about gun-fighting, yet, wanting 
to be real westerners, they persisted in carrying six- 
shooters. A good American six-shooter was worth fifty or 
sixty dollars in that part of Mexico, so Morales' rurales 
watched closely for any victims straying from the com- 
pany right-of-way. These men were arrested by the 
rurales, badly man-handled, made to pay heavy multas, 
and, of course, their guns confiscated. Two civil 
engineers, victims of Morales' vindictive hatred, had 
been killed while resisting arrest. That had been 
Morales' official report to the Governor. But my pains- 
taking investigation proved beyond a doubt that both 
unfortunate men had been given the ley de fuego — 
permitted or forced to run, then shot in the back. 

In the latter part of 1908 we moved headquarters 
about sixty kilometres south of Rio San Lorenzo. This 
camp was called Oso, because there was a small village 
of that name about three kilometres distant. Shortly 
after our arrival Engineer Waukeliwitz sent me to in- 
vestigate a killing farther south, at the punto de fierro 
— end of the iron. 

The facts I found proved that an American named 
Rasmussen was in charge of the telegraph construction 
following the rail gang, his crew living in camp cars. 
While the linemen were in their mess car at the supper 
table, a drunken rural had staggered in, cursing and 
abusing them. Rasmussen and his men disarmed the 
rural and ejected him from the right-of-way. 
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The men had finished eating and were outside smok- 
ing when the Mexican came back and attacked Ras- 
mussen with a knife. The line foreman, being un- 
armed, attempted to escape by running, but the 
Mexican pursued him around the cars. Finally Ras- 
mussen leaped into the car where he had placed the 
rural' $ gun when he had been disarmed earlier in the 
evening. The Mexican charged in, slashing at the 
foreman, who shot him dead with the rural' s own 
gun. 

There was nothing I could do about the case, as 
other rurales had taken the American Rasmussen to 
Mazatlan. He had been tossed into a dungeon and the 
Mexican Government was making full preparations to 
blindfold him in front of an adobe wall. 

The American consul in Mazatlan had been im- 
plored to take action in the Rasmussen affair, but as is 
usually the case with any American in trouble in a 
foreign country, our weak-kneed representative's lily- 
fingered remonstrances, if he even made any, were 
entirely ignored, and plans for the execution went on. 
However, because of the line foreman's German-sound- 
ing name, the German consul caused full investigation 
to be made. Exercising full power of the German 
embassy, he saved Rasmussen 's life by declaring him 
a German citizen. 

For reasons he did not make known, Engineer 
Waukeliwitz placed me in charge of the company 
boarding-house at headquarters. This was a huge 
lumber frame covered by a large tent. Counting the 
transient crews and the regular boards, about one 
thousand meals were served each day. All staple 
groceries were, of course, furnished by the company 
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commissary, but it was my job to buy for cash from 
Mexicans in the open market all eggs, chickens, fish, 
vegetables and fresh meat. 

The manager before me had bought his eggs from a 
Mexican woman who, with two beautiful daughters, 
operated a small store on the right-of-way. With the 
boarding-house using about four hundred eggs per day, 
and paying three cents each for them, it meant a con- 
siderable income to these women. 

I found that eggs could be had from other Mexican 
merchants at one and one-half cents — a saving of about 
six dollars per day on eggs alone. Too, I found that 
other items bought from the women's store had been 
paid for at an exorbitant rate. Naturally I stopped all 
dealing with these women. 

On the second evening after I had taken charge, 
during the supper hour, the lieutenant of the rurales, 
under Captain Morales, swaggered in. He declared 
the two beautiful girls were his cousins and de- 
manded that I continue to do business there. I let 
him pop off awhile, but when he got too salty, put 
him out and told Red Lopez to keep him off the right- 
of-way. 

While the office workers were paid a wage includ- 
ing board, all transients paid one dollar per meal in 
cash. Daily receipts often ran as high as one hundred 
dollars. It was from this fund that I bought all 
produce, so I had to keep the cash available at all times. 
There was no safe in the mess tent, and on nights when 
business made me too late to get the money into the 
general office safe, I had to carry it on my person. Sadie, 
who had come down from Tucson to join me, had a 
riding place for the heavy silver in our living car. The 
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money question did not worry me as I was always 
armed, and saw to it that my name was regularly on 
the monthly patente. 

Refugio Felix, an old Mexican whom I had be- 
friended, was Sadie's mozo, running her errands and 
attending to the little odd jobs around our car. The 
old man overlooked no chance to guard our interests 
and was in a position to know what went on among 
the Mexican camp followers. He warned me that the 
rurales under Captain Morales were threatening to get 
me, and that Morales' lieutenant had friends in camp 
keeping him posted on my every move. 

The chief of our company rurales, Red Lopez, also 
came to me with friendly warning, pointing out that a 
getaway twelve hundred kilometres down in Mexico 
wouldn't be as easy as making a sudden dash across the 
border. I knew that while Lopez, half German and 
half Mexican, was likely to hold the Mexican view- 
point, he was a fighting man — and my friend. And I 
had a hunch to get my wife to safety. 

As game as any frontier woman that ever cocked a 
muzzle-loader, Sadie wouldn't have thought of getting 
out had she known I was in danger. But as she had 
been suffering with chills and fever, I used that excuse to 
talk her into visiting her father in Oakland, California. 
We had saved about seventeen hundred dollars, Mex. 
I gave her this and the pass which had been issued on 
my application. It was near the end of March, 1909, 
when I helped her aboard the northbound train, my 
body tingling to go with her. Common horse-sense 
urged me to get out; told me I was asking for it by 
staying. But that other something inside of me made 
me feel that I could never again look a white man in 
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the face if I let those yellow-bellies make me dog it. So 
I stayed. 

On the first of April when the monthly patente came 
out, Red Lopez came to me and said that due to some 
oversight or clerical error my name with six others had 
been left off the gun permit. 

I took the matter up with Engineer Waukeliwitz, 
and he advised me that when Captain Morales broached 
the matter, I should refer him to the office and the mis- 
take would be rectified at once. 

While I was busy at my crude shelf-desk in the front 
end of the dining tent that same evening, the show- 
down came. Morales, in all the gold braid and fancy 
colour of his captain's trappings, slid his horse to its 
haunches before the door, swung to the ground and 
swaggered into the tent. 

"You have no patente for the pistola," he declared 
arrogantly. " You weel give it up now I " 

I explained the situation in detail and politely asked 
him to step over to the company office where the matter 
would be arranged. 

While I spoke Morales fondled his curled moustache, 
and when I finished he jeered: "Is it that I, Capitan 
Morales, should wait on the Gringo perrosY* Striking 
a pose, he shouted, " I have come for the pistola — not 
the whining habla of Gringo ladrones\" 

In front of that tent full of staring Americans, 
and a crowd of watching Mexicans on the outside, 
I couldn't take this insulting talk. Wearing my 
gun in my waistband, I stepped out facing him and 
said: 

" It'll take more guts than you and all your yellow- 
bellies have to get this gun ! If you feel lucky come 
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and get it! If you don't, get out, before I bend it 
across your coyote skull." 

His smoky eyes and twitching mouth betrayed his 
streak, and whirling on his heel he strode out to his 
horse, calling back over his shoulder : 

" Ya voy — pero ya vuelvo!" 

His threatening that he would go, but that he would 
return, only prodded my anger. I felt that old urge 
swelling up like a rising river. I wanted him to 
come back — wanted a good look at him through puff- 
ing smoke. Little quivers of expectation tingled 
through me. 



CHAPTER XXVI 
THE ADOBE WALL BECKONS 

THAT evening while closing my books and making 
up the daily cash three young eastern chaps from 
one of the surveying crews came in and wanted me 
to go with them to the little village of Oso to interpret 
for them. 

Standing close by the open door, Red Lopez heard 
the talk. When I cached the silver beneath a pile 
of sacked flour, stuffed the bills in my pocket, and 
agreed to accompany the men, Red said, " It is in 
Marie's that trouble always comes. Tenga cuidado. 
Ojo alertoT 

" Gracias, mi compadrel" I replied to Red's warn- 
ing that I should keep a sharp outlook. And wish- 
ing to assure him that I was always ready, added, " Yo 
soy siempre listo!" 

With my -45 shoved into my waistband, I wore 
no cartridge-belt, but had a few loose shells in my 
hip-pocket. While walking those three kilometres, 
between idle bits of talk, I had ample time to think. 
Judgment told me in leaving the right-of-way, going 
to a place where undoubtedly the ramies hung out, 
practically alone, as the easterners were unarmed, I 
was deliberately asking for it. I do not think I would 
have gone except that Red Lopez had heard the invi- 
tation. Pride made me want to show Lopez that 
there was no Mexican rural bad enough to make this 
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Gringo's streak crop out. If the cards lay against 
me it might as well be now as farther down the 
road. 

Marie's cantina was the only place of refreshment 
or amusement in Oso. Everything looked calm and 
peaceful when we entered. A long, low-ceilinged 
room, it had a bar across one end. Facing the street 
were two windows and one wide door. Excepting a 
narrow door at the end of the bar, which opened out 
behind the cantina, there were no other openings. 
Around the walls on both sides and end wooden 
benches had been built. The floor was of large red 
tiles and used for dancing. 

Lining up at the bar, one of the boys bought a 
round of bottled beer, including Marie and her three 
dancing girls in the drinks. As interpreter, I intro- 
duced all hands, telling the girls that the boys wanted 
to dance. As there were no other customers in the 
cantina, Marie seated herself on the bar and fingered 
the strings of a guitar. With my pint of tepid beer, 
I strolled to the far end of the room and squatted out 
of the way in the corner. 

Time passed pleasantly enough. Then, with a clatter 
of hoofs the rural lieutenant gigged his horse through 
the open doorway. A dance had just been finished 
and the three Americans, with the girls, stood laugh- 
ing at the bar. 

For the moment the lieutenant exchanged friendly 
banter with Marie and her girls. Then he spied me. 
Changing his tune and addressing his remarks to 
Marie, he berated all Gringos. No man can curse 
more fluently than a Mexican, and this one was an 
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expert. If he overlooked any foul name in the 
Mexican language it was some word which I had 
never heard. Of course, he meant it all for my 
benefit, and I took it. Figuring right quick that I 
was on his own dung-hill, and a long ways from 
my taw, I knew that to win free of the trap I had 
walked into I would have to out-fox the bragging 
Greaser. 

Had I known at the time that none of his com- 
panions was beading me through one of the windows, 
I would have started shooting, because sooner or later 
I would have to kill him, anyway. I wanted to stall till 
I could see an even break, but couldn't keep my mouth 
shut. 

Leaping to my feet, I cursed him back to the date 
of his birth, and on down the line of his ancestors, 
daring him to draw. 

Wheeling his horse, he shouted, " Esta bien, Gringo 
cabron! Ya vuelvoT and spurred out into the 
night. 

If he hadn't turned his back when he called me 
that one name men of my kind don't stand for, I 
would have sent a slug through his rotten carcass. 
And I didn't need his bragging assurance that he 
would return. I knew that he would — and not 
alone. 

Beckoning the boys over to me, I told them that if 
we stuck around hell would sure break loose, and sug- 
gested that we take out. Marie could understand 
enough English to know I was trying to get her cus- 
tomers to leave, and she quickly coached her three 
girls. Using all the wiles known to their breed, the 
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dancing girls coaxed the boys on to the floor for 
another dance. 

I would have gone without them, but Marie sort of 
sneered: " Esta muy valiente, el tenienteV* 

I was too mad to talk Mexican, so I snorted at her 
in English : 

" So you think the lieutenant is very brave? Well, 
if he's your lover you better start praying, 'cause I'm 
going to kill the damned skunk 1" 

That settled it for me. I sat back down in my 
corner. Under cover of my fiat-brimmed Stetson, I 
shoved the sixth shell into the empty chamber in the 
cylinder of my -45 and waited. 

Pounding hoof-beats sounded, followed by creak- 
ing saddle-leather and jangling spurs, as six rurales, 
led by the lieutenant and Captain Morales, crowded 
into the doorway. 

Holding my hat in my left hand across my belly, 
I hid my gun from view as I got on to my feet. 

Six-shooter in hand, Captain Morales shouted at 
me, "Arriba las manos!" 

Even as he shouted that command of " Hands up! " 
he triggered. 

His slug barely burned my cheek-bone, but, for 
some reason I've never figured out, it knocked me flat 
on my haunches with a heavy jar. Instead of numb- 
ing me, that bullet cleared my senses. Probably Fd 
go out in a blaze of fire with smoke in my eyes, but 
Fd send those two swaggering, murdering Greasers to 
hell ahead of me. 

Dropping forward on to hands and toes, I jerked 
my hat tight, came up making my belly-draw and 
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burning powder. That first shot downed Captain 
Morales. He stiffened up on his toes like a man 
reaching up to a shelf. Then he flopped flat on his 
face. 

I leaped straight for the little door at the end of the 
bar, fanning my gun as I went. My hat left my head 
with a jerk that twisted me around. 

Through the spirals of blue smoke under that 
room's low ceiling, with the lamplight flickering at 
each crashing detonation, I saw the lieutenant's eyes 
pop open till the whites showed. His mouth gaped 
as if in wonder as he slowly crumped beside Morales. 

The loose vest I wore twitched as a slug ripped off 
a button. I heard guttural curses and saw a rural 
stagger from the door. Holding his arms across his 
belly, a big pock-marked Greaser who had sided the 
lieutenant and Captain Morales collapsed like an ac- 
cordion and joined them on the floor. 

I fanned twice before realizing my gun was empty. 
I had only three shells in my pocket, and, kicking out 
the empties, I shoved the three loads into the cylinder 
while I streaked for cover. I had to get back to 
camp. The chances of making the border, over twelve 
hundred kilometres away, were one in a thousand. 
Well, if I could get to camp, with ammunition and 
a Winchester, I could sell out at a good price. 

The shrill cursing of orders from the rurales in 
the village showed that they were getting organized. 
As long as they were behind me my way was clear, 
and I took the road to camp at a dog-trot. When I 
heard them coming I hid in the brush and waited 
till they passed, heading for the right-of-way. Again 
I followed till they came charging back. Once more 
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I took to the brush. After one more round trip they 
remained in the village, and I took my time getting 
to camp. 

Skirting along the tracks, I saw Red Lopez with 
several of his railroad rurales on guard. At the first 
chance I attracted his attention, and he joined me as 
soon as he could slip away unnoticed. 

" Amigo mio," he breathed, "you have like you 
say, raise thee beeg hell ! El Capitan and el teniente, 
they are too dead. One of their rurales, she too is 
dying. And one more hombre, you have break her 
shoulder/' 

"Did they search the camp for me, Red?" 

The big half-breed grinned from ear to ear. "That 
I am not permit till they are breeng un orden from 
el gobernador." 

By not permitting them to search the camp with- 
out an order from the governor, Red had made me 
safe till morning at least. 

As if reading my thoughts, the big fellow suggested, 
"Muy secreto is the way now. The Sefior Fay weel 
soon come on the gasoline car from Culiacan. He 
goes to Mazatlan. There, if you are muy cuidado till 
have come the ship, is the way you shall get away, 
no?" 

My whispered questions quickly brought out the 
set-up Red Lopez had worked out. Assistant Engineer 
Fay's headquarters were at the end of the steel, now 
at Urias near Mazatlan, about three hundred kilo- 
metres south. Fay happened to be up in Culiacan 
on bridge business and was coming through on his 
way back to Urias. I could ride with him on the 
gasoline speeder and hide out till some ship touched 
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at Mazatlan that I could stow away on. That plan 
looked like better than a fighting chance, but I sug- 
gested that I'd feel a heap safer with a rifle and car- 
tridge-belt of 30-30's. 

Red slipped back into the night. He wasn't taking 
a chance of one of his own men seeing me. When 
he returned with a Winchester carbine and two car- 
tridge-belts full of ammunition I sure breathed easier. 
Later, when Lopez was chief machine-gunner for 
Pancho Villa, I returned the favour he had done me 
by smuggling him out of trouble in El Paso. 

Hiding behind a pile of ties near the gasoline 
supply tanks, I waited for Fay's arrival. The Assistant 
Engineer came put-putting into camp shortly before 
midnight. Lopez met him at the gasoline tanks and 
told him where I was. As soon as the tank was filled, 
Fay rolled the car toward my tie pile. I stepped out 
beside the rails and boarded the speeder before it 
stopped. Fay opened the throttle and we were long 
gone. 

Above the din of the sputtering gasoline speeder 
I shouted the details of the fight at Oso. Fay said 
that the news had reached Culiacan by telephone 
before he left, and that telegraph orders were going 
out over all wires for my capture. The telephone 
report had included the information that I had been 
badly wounded in the glorious fight of four brave 
rurales against a gang of at least a dozen ambushing 
Americans. Fay and I figured that the fact I had 
not been seen at our camp would strengthen the sup- 
position that I had been too badly shot up to get that 
far; the official search would likely be confined to the 
vicinity of Oso. 
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Fay agreed with Red Lopez that if I could be 
smuggled into the warehouse at Urias without being 
seen, he could keep me hidden until a northbound ship 
docked at Mazatlan. But it didn't work out that way. 

I got into the warehouse all right, we thought, 
without being seen. But during the day it developed 
that a ship would not touch Mazatlan for two weeks, 
and that Mexican Secret Service men were combing 
the entire country for me. It was a mortal cinch 
that when they looked for me in Urias every piece of 
company property would be searched. 

The only shot left was back over the railroad all 
the way to Nogales. Fortunately, the road under con- 
struction had not yet been turned over to the oper- 
ating department, and consequently did not have 
Mexican employees on train crews. That meant that 
I could get as far north as Guaymas before contact- 
ing Mexican trainmen. A further help was the fact 
that all telegraph dispatchers were Americans. 

A freight was going north that night with a string 
of empties, several cars of railroad equipment being 
returned to the United States, and two cars loaded 
with empty sugar sacks. The loaded cars, of course, 
went out under seal. Fay cooked up a contact plan 
with the dispatcher at Urias. This telegraph opera- 
tor would let the next one up the line know what 
car I was in, and he in turn would relay the informa- 
tion to the other telegraphers. With a goodly supply 
of food, bottled water and my Winchester, I sneaked 
out under cover of darkness and got into one of the 
sugar-sack cars. The dispatcher immediately sealed 
the door — and I was on my way. 

Freight trains over the newly built road had much 
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switching, setting out and picking up cars to do at 
every siding, and so were mighty slow moving. Locked 
in complete darkness, I soon lost all track of time, 
days or nights. Fve often wondered what that box- 
car carried before the sugar-sacks were loaded in. It 
smelled like an over-ripe slaughter-house. After what 
seemed ages of time, I heard rapping at the door, and 
a voice repeatedly calling: 

"Ganzhorn, Ganzhorn! Come close to the door 
and listen I " 

I stepped to the door and replied. 

"I'm the operator," the voice said. "You're in 
the Culiacan yards. They're going to search all cars. 
What do you want me to do?" 

My mind worked fast. "Stand by while they 
search, and get 'em out as soon as possible," I re- 
plied. "I'll muscle out a few bales of sacks and hide 
beneath 'em, sabeY' 

" Right. Luck to you ! " 

I heard him crunch gravel as he hurried away. 

In the centre of the car I tugged and hauled out 
bales of sacks three deep. Making sure I had removed 
all my signs, I listened. When I heard the unmis- 
takable jabber of searchers at the door breaking the 
seal, I got into my hole and adjusted the bales on top 
of me. 

It was mighty hard to breathe. I could hear them 
talking as they tramped around over the sacks. One 
fellow nearly finished smothering me. Out of all the 
space in that car he had picked out the bales cover- 
ing me to stand on. But it didn't last long. Sure that 
they were gone, I worked out of the hole and gasped 
my lungs full of fresh air. 
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Before long the telegrapher pussy-footed along the 
train to my car. He said Mexican officials were satis- 
fied I was not on the train; that opinion was generally 
divided. Some thought I had died of my wounds, 
while others believed I had made a getaway to the 
north. With that welcome news he also brought 
fresh water — and a full pint of good American 
whiskey. Assuring me that the boys up the line 
would do their stuff, he slid the heavy door and sealed 
it again. 

The rest of that long ride was marked by delirious 
fever. Shaking with chills one moment, I was as hot 
as a forty-five the next. The operator at San Bias, 
about halfway between Culiacan and Guaymas, wanted 
to secrete me in his home and doctor me, but I 
thought I had better stick it out. Eventually the train 
reached Empalme, across the bay from Guaymas. By 
then I was out of my head most of the time. Smug- 
gling me into his house, the head dispatcher tried 
to figure some way to help me to the border at 
Nogales. 

In one of my sane moments I told him that Al 
Bernard, an old family friend from Tucson, owned a 
hotel in Guaymas. We both decided that if I could 
get there Bernard could help me escape. At least 
he could get me medical aid — and right now I needed 
that. 

That night the dispatcher managed a gasoline 
launch. I hated to leave my Winchester and my car- 
tridge-belts, but I couldn't hope to escape suspicion 
armed with them. He ran the launch himself and 
we made the Alberno Hotel without being ques- 
tioned. 
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To my great surprise I was greeted, not by Al 
Bernard, but by old Terry Alzamorro — Frying Pan — 
mentioned in earlier pages dealing with Tucson, as 
one of my father's best friends. 

Frying Pan, manager of the hotel, got me into a 
room without my being seen. He was afraid to call 
a doctor, as all Guaymas papers had been running 
accounts of the search for me, stating that I was 
wounded and likely to seek medical aid. But old Fry- 
ing Pan was a pretty good rough-and-tumble doctor 
himself, and dosed me full of what it takes to break a 
fever. 

I felt much better the next day, but was still awfully 
weak. Although spending most of the time catching 
up on missing shut-eye, I did scan the garbled stories 
in the papers of the Government's search for me. As 
far as my description went, all they had straight was 
that I had a head of heavy, wavy brown hair, and that 
I could speak Mexican fluently. I fixed that mighty 
quick. Frying Pan got hold of a pair of clippers, and 
my head was soon as bare as a billiard ball. As for 
speaking Mexican, I forgot every word I ever knew 
right then. 

Late on the third night, Frying Pan came to me all 
worried. From some source he thought was absolute, 
he'd heard the authorities intended to search every 
hotel and rooming house in town for me. It was a 
case of high-tailing it while the going was not all 
taken up. 

The regular passenger train left Guaymas in the 
morning on the daily run to Nogales and, when on 
time, arrived at the border town late in the afternoon. 
Frying Pan thought best that I try to ride that train. 
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Tired of playing rabbit for those yellow-bellies, I 
agreed. 

Early the next morning I padded the side of my 
face, scabbing over where Morales' slug had burned 
my cheek, heavy with cotton till it stuck out in a good- 
sized lump. Then I wound a roll of bandage around 
rny head, leaving my eyes, nose, and mouth in the 
clear, enough of my head bare to show that I had no 
wavy brown hair. With a handful of loose shells in 
my pocket I stuck my -45 into my waistband beneath 
my outer shirt and was rearing to go. 

Frying Pan had already bought my ticket. Timing 
ourselves carefully, we drove to the depot. Other 
than idle glances at my bandaged head and face, the 
usual crowd on the depot platform at train time paid 
no attention to me. Shaking hands with old Terry 
Alzamorro, I swung aboard just as the train started. 

Entering the smoker, I seated myself on the right 
side in the rear seat. The train swung into a long 
curve around the end of the bay toward the junction 
at Empalme. The conductor and brakeman in uni- 
form, with three big, strapping Mexicans in civilian 
dress, came into the car at the front end. My nerves 
quivered. Mexican Secret Service men. With my 
elbow on the window-ledge, I cupped my chin in my 
hand and eyed them. As the conductor collected his 
tickets, the three men scanned each passenger. 

I was gazing idly out the window when the con- 
ductor touched my arm. " Ticket \" 

My ticket read "Nogales" and when I handed it 
to the conductor he repeated the name aloud. The 
Mexican nearest to my seat let go a string of habla 
and demanded my name; where I was from; where I 
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was going and what for. I looked into his eyes as 
bewildered as a cow-puncher trying on a new suit 
in the middle of a flock of folding mirrors. As dumb 
as I knew how to act without being natural, I pointed 
to the conductor and said, " I gave him my ticket/' 

"No, no," the Mexican sputtered. And let loose 
another volley of questions. 

I put my hand to my bandaged face, and looked as 
innocent as a sheep-killing dog. " Me no speak very 
much Mexican. You savvy?" 

This time he gave up and turned to the conductor 
who questioned me. 

I explained in detail that my name was Jones, and 
that I had been working as a pile recorder on the 
bridge gang down at Corral; that because of a badly 
ulcerated tooth I was going to the company hospital 
at Nogales for treatment. 

The conductor told the three sleuths what I said. 
They nodded and followed the trainmen into the next 
car. I figured it was all over but the shouting. And 
when I saw my three inquisitive Mexicans drop from 
the train at Empalme, I settled back for the long drag 
to Nogales. 

Shortly after we pulled out of Hermosillo, I saw 
the conductor eyeing me. In a few moments the 
brakeman came along, stopped and asked me in 
Mexican for a match. He didn't catch me with that 
old one, and passed on. I began to feel uneasy, and 
when I saw both the brakeman and conductor look- 
ing at me, I knew something had tipped them off. 
Trying to figure out what was coming, I decided that 
nothing would be attempted this side of Nogales — 
probably not before we pulled into the depot. 
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Close to sundown, conversation of other passengers 
told me we were nearing the Nogales yards. I stepped 
back into the gent's toilet and raised the window. 
The engine whistled shrill blasts. The brakes began 
grinding the train down. Up ahead, I saw men stand- 
ing by a switch-stand. Now I knew. They were 
going to board the train when it stopped at the 
switch. 

Opposite the switch was the beginning of a street 
running diagonally into the business section. A quick 
guess at the distance from the tracks to the nearest 
house was two hundred yards. Stepping out into the 
car, I saw the conductor at the far end. While he 
was not looking, I slipped on to the back platform, 
out of sight. As the train ground to a jerky stop, I 
swung down to the bottom step. Pulling my gun, 
tightening my belt, and taking a long breath, I hit 
the ground running. Almost abreast of the first house, 
shouting voices told me that my trick had been dis- 
covered. Mexican lawmen were leaping to the ground 
from the train. They cut loose a lot of wild shots. 
I burst one cap in their general direction, just to show 
them I was heeled, and headed up that street like a 
turpentined cat. 

Naturally when I passed houses on the run, and 
with that -45 swinging free, all the women and kids 
inside piled into the street behind me. By the time 
that bunch of Mexican officers reached the street I 
was nearly two blocks ahead and between us was a 
street full of women, children and barking dogs. 

Maybe they'd heard what happened to Morales and 
his bunch of cut-throats, or maybe they just couldn't 
run any faster. Anyway, those Mexicans were not in 
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my class as runners, in spite of my crippled foot. One 
block from the business section and the street which 
was the International Line dividing American Nogales 
from the Mexican side of town, I slowed down to a 
trot. 

Attracted by the shouting behind me, a soldier in 
one of those sentry-boxes at the line stepped out with 
his rifle just as I leaped from the curb. I flattened 
him with a swipe of my pistol-barrel, and loped across 
the street into my own country. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
THE TRAIL FORKS 

IN Nogales a rounder from Bisbee and Douglas told 
me that Baylor Walton had been dry-gulched and 
shot to doll-rags, down in old Fronteras, Mexico. That 
news sort of took all the joy out of my getaway. 
Baylor Walton was a square-shooter and a fighting 
friend. 

The news did something else to me, too. It aroused 
in me a desire, almost insane, to go back to Mexico 
and feel the kick of my six-shooter as it avenged the 
death of Walton. Maybe the way my hand moved 
toward my gun conveyed my thought, for the Bisbee 
friend said: " Well, why not? It would increase your 
reputation as a killer/ ' 

That was another shock, a shock different from the 
feel of a six-shooter in the hand and much worse. So 
I was a killer ! Known as a killer ! 

What was it Uncle Alf had said in that one serious 
talk he had with me: "Johnnie, don't ever kill your 
first man. Run if you have to before you gun your 
first man. . . . The killer urge will grow on you, get 
into your blood . . . you'll be a mad lobo on the 
hill. . . . The lust to kill will drive you mad." 

Right there in front of me was the fork in the trail. 
It still sounds foolish to say that there were two men 
in Jack Ganzhorn, but that night one man, and I pre- 
sume you would call him the good one, wrestled with 

*8 5 
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the other man, the man who loved the smell of smoke 
and the kick of a gun and the toppling of a man in 
the blue haze. 

Since that night my trail has had many other forks. 
Some of them have led into dry gulches, some to 
mirages and some to valleys of depression and peaks 
of happiness. But the man who went along that trail 
made himself able to fight down that lust of which 
Uncle Alf had warned him. 

What were those trails? Vaudeville in a sharp- 
shooting act with Sadie as the " human target "; travel- 
ling with carnival companies with my equipment fur- 
nished by the Remington Arms Company in return 
for my shooting ability; undercover work in New 
Orleans; city detective in El Paso, including a brief 
involvement in the Pancho Villa revolution, and much 
else. 

One Christmas day a present from Sadie. In fact, 
two of them. One was a leather collar box. I still 
have that. The other was a paper from her attorney, 
suing me for divorce. I never blamed her. Sadie was 
one of God's finest works, but she had squandered her 
love on a briar. 

The trail was dim for a time, but when the Rain- 
bow Division was ordered to France I knew my 
moment had come. But no! What chance had one 
of General Funston's famous Scouts? He was nothing 
but old Spanish War stuff. 

Determined to write my name once more with 
bullets, I went to Washington. Even there they 
wouldn't take me for the big war, because of my gun- 
shot wounds. What could I do? They told me. I 
could work with the Bureau of Investigation of the 
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Department of Justice; serve with that splendid 
bureau on the Mexican border, prevent a few Ameri- 
can soldiers at Camp Cody from getting into trouble, 
investigate a murder or two. After that, of course, 
came the inevitable work in Hollywood, cowboying 
for the moving pictures. I was fairly successful; 
gradually bits and small parts were given me. Recog- 
nition was paid to my shooting ability, recognition 
and considerable money. 

Then I wanted to write; write one true story of 
the true West, not the stories as so-called writers write 
them, but a real story as one lives it. There I was — 
ignorant, almost illiterate. My formal education was 
only that of a third-grade boy, plus the things which 
the College of Life had taught me. 

This effort to write has been as hard as any effort 
of my life, this effort to learn to spell, to put on paper 
word pictures of the thoughts which flood my mind. 
But I had to write my life story, at least that portion 
of it which would take the lies and falsehoods out of 
the real West. So I bowed my neck and dug into 
books day after day. These pages are the result. 

There have been, and probably always will be, 
times when that old urge to see the other side of the 
mountain grips me hard. My back trail has many 
forks branching off. These I would like to ride again, 
but the pitcher of clay can make but so many trips to 
the well. The law of averages holds that mine is due 
to make the final trip any day, be shattered to frag- 
ments any moment. When the time comes 111 try to 
take it as I've dealt it. My one desire is that the 
Master Potter does not wait to gather in His bits of 
clay constituting my earthly pitcher until it has dis- 
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integrated with the passing years. I want to go out as 
I have lived — with smoke in my eyes. 

The truth has been told in these pages of my life — 
not in any spirit of braggadocio, but merely to give 
the facts and keep the records straight. You who have 
read the glamorous and highly coloured accounts of 
famous and notorious characters stalking down through 
Western history make your tally of my life. I leave 
pronouncement of judgment entirely in your hands. 

Yes, I've killed men. They were never unarmed 
men, or men with their hands up. And I've never 
pistol-whipped a man behind the badge of law. True, 
there have been times when I could easily have dodged 
the issue of gunfire. I must plead guilty to the fact 
that I've thrilled to the buck of a six-shooter in my 
fist. But as long as I can look in the glass without one 
twinge of shame or remorse, I have no regrets. 

I know that when the time comes for me to ride 
down that last long chute to the tally board the fight- 
ing grins of old saddlepards will meet me, facing west. 

Until that time, to my old friends who are far scat- 
tered, and to those friends I do not know : 

Adios! Vaya usted con Dios! 
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